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PREFACE. 


The  idea  of  this  little  work  owes  its  origin  to  a series 
of  questions  put  to  the  writer  by  a non-professional 
man;  it  thus  takes  the  form  of  answers  to  what 
may  be  best  expressed  as  a Catechism : these  being 
indexed,  the  numerous  subjects  treated  can  easily 
be  referred  to. 

The  daily  life  of  a medical  practitioner  shows  him 
more  and  more  how  few  of  those  with  whom  he  is 
constantly  in  contact  in  the  sick-room  and  else- 
where, know  anything  of — what  should  be  of  vital 
importance — the  laws  that  regulate  health,  and  the 
most  simple  facts  in  medicine  and  surgery,  the  im- 
portance of  diet,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation,  and 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  body 
in  health  and  disease,  and  how  many  fall  victims  to 
illness,  mutilation,  and  death,  through  this  deplor- 
able ignorance. 

In  this  little  work  it  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
into  all  details ; but  the  hints  given  may,  it  is  hoped, 
be  the  means  of  spreading  some  slight  knowledge 
of  the  importance  of  the  early  symptoms  and 
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causes  of  those  diseases  and  accidents  to  which 
humanity  is  most  commonly  subject. 

These  £ Maxims  * have  been  written  by  one  who 
has  been  engaged  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  every 
variety  of  work  appertaining  to  medicine,  surgery, 
and  public  health ; and  he  has  taken  care  to  use,  as 
seldom  as  possible,  any  medical  terms  not  generally 
understood. 

It  must  be  added  that  for  many  of  these  ‘ Hints  ’ 
the  author  is  indebted  to  such  great  authorities  as 
Sir  James  Paget,  Professor  Huxley,  Erichsen,  Kirkes, 
Tanner,  Sir  Thomas  Watson,  and  others. 

N.  E.  DAVIES. 


Sherborne. 
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MEDICAL  SIGNS. 


The  following  are  the  signs  used  by  medical  m§n  in 
prescriptions  : 

Oj  or  one  pint. 

• » one  ounce. 

5,]  ,,  one  dram. 

3j  „ one  scruple. 

j ,,  one  minim  (equal  to  1 drop), 
gr.  j „ one  grain. 

( one  half ; as,  jss,  half  a dram ; 3jss,  a 
Ss  ” ( dram  and  a half, 
aa  „ ‘ of  each  substance.’ 


The  quantities  in  prescriptions  are  usually  written  in 
Roman  numerals  (j,  ij,  iij,  etc.). 


APOTHECARIES’  MEASURE. 

WEIGHTS. 

1 grain. 

1 scruple  ( = 20  grains). 

1 dram  ( = 3 scruples). 

1 ounce  ( = 8 drams). 

MEASURES. 

1 W[  = min. 

1 fluid  dram  = fl.  drm.  = 60  minims. 

1 fluid  ounce  = fl.  oz.  = 8 fluid  drams. 

1 pint  =0  =20  fluid  ounces. 


SIGN. 
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ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL 

MAXIMS. 

INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

1.  The  average  duration  of  life  from  birth  is 
thirty-nine  years  in  the  male,  and  forty-one  in  the 
female. 

2.  One-fourth  of  all  infants  born,  die  before  the 
age  of  one  year,  and  most  of  these,  it  may  be  truly 
said,  from  improper  management. 

3.  Children  dry-nursed  never  grow  up  so  healthy 
and  strong  as  those  suckled  by  the  mother.  There 
is  no  equal  substitute  for  mothers’  milk  within  reach 
of  any  but  the  wealthy. 

4.  In  the  young,  while  the  functions  of  nutrition 
are  most  active,  and  the  waste  of  the  system  is  small, 
the  whole  time  is  passed  in  eating  and  sleeping. 

5.  An  infant  should  be  put  to  the  breast  a few 
hours  after  its  birth ; even  should  there  be  no  milk, 
it  excites  the  breasts  to  earlier  action,  i.e.,  hastens 
the  milk. 

6.  It  is  a bad  plan  to  begin  spoon-feeding  a child 
directly  it  is  born,  as  is  often  done,  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  its  natural  food. 
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7.  The  following  table  will  show  the  frequency 
with  which  infants  should  be  fed,  either  with  arti- 
ficial or  natural  feeding : 

Under  3 months,  every  2 hours. 


Between  3 and  4 

99 

99 

99 

4 „ 5 

99 

3 

99 

v 5 „ 6 

99 

» 

3 1 

99 

At  7 

>7 

4 

93 

8.  As  the  intervals  increase,  the  quantity  should 
be  augmented,  and  an  infant  should  not  be  raised 
from  sleep  to  be  fed. 

9.  Regularity  in  the  time  of  suckling  or  feeding 
is  most  necessary ; the  penalties  for  inattention  to 
this  are  indigestion,  flatulency,  and  griping. 

10.  In  dry-nursed  children  a quarter  of  a pint  is 
the  maximum  for  one  meal,  and  the  ‘ bottle  ’ should 
be  removed,  whether  it  is  empty  or  not,  if  the  child 
exhibits  satiety. 

11.  When  an  infant  cannot  suck  properly,  it  is 
generally  from  the  bridle  of  the  tongue  coming  too 
far  forward,  and  a surgeon  should  be  called  in  to 
remedy  this  defect,  commonly  called  ‘ tongue-tie.’ 

12.  Feeding-bottles  have  killed  more  infants  than 
fits.  They  are  the  recourse  of  indolent  mothers,  for 
it  is  rarely  that  a woman  is  too  weak  or  physically 
incapable  of  nursing  her  own  offspring. 

13.  No  more  disgraceful  custom  can  well  be  ima- 
gined than  that  of  a healthy  woman  neglecting  the 
duty  of  suckling,  unless  it  be  that  of  a medical 
practitioner  encouraging  such  an  impropriety. 

14.  Should  an  infant  require  sustenance  before 
the  natural  milk  comes,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cows’ 
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milk  with  one  of  warm  water,  sweetened  with  a little 
sugar,  is  the  best  substitute.  (See  Appendix,  1.) 

15.  In  bringing  up  an  infant  by  hand,  ‘ feeding- 
bottles  ’ should  be  used,  and  two,  if  not  more,  should 
be  always  in  use:  they  should  be  changed  after 
using  each  time,  and  always,  when  not  in  use,  kept 
immersed  in  cold  water. 

16.  When  an  infant  has  had  sufficient,  the  re- 
mainder, if  there  be  any  left  in  the  bottle,  should  on 
no  account  be  kept  for  its  next  meal. 

17.  Lime-water  for  the  nursery  may  be  made  by 
putting  some  fresh  lime  into  a wine-bottle,  filling 
the  bottle  with  cold  water,  then  keeping  it  well 
corked  : the  clear  liquid  that  fills  three  parts  of  the 
bottle  is  pure  ‘ lime-water.’  (See  37.) 

18.  If  there  be  any  mechanical  or  physical  reason 
why  a mother  cannot  suckle  her  offspring,  a wet- 
nurse  should  be  employed,  when  possible: 

19.  A wet-nurse  should  not  be  allowed  to  nurse 
more  than  one  child,  and  her  age  should  be  between 
twenty  and  thirty. 

20.  To  ensure  a good  supply  of  milk  in  a wet- 
nurse,  she  should  have  plenty  of  animal  food,  and 
one  and  a half  pint  of  porter  daily.  It  is  asserted 
that  brunettes  make  better  nurses  and  give  better 
milk  than  blondes. 

21.  A strict  investigation  of  the  antecedents  of  a 
wet-nurse  should  be  made,  to  see  that  she  is  not 
scrofulous,  or  has  not  suffered  from  inherited 
or  contracted  disease  of  any  kind. 

22.  The  medical  attendant  should  be  asked  to 
enter  into  these  details  before  the  child  is  placed  in 
her  care. 
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23.  Ignorant  nurses  are  in  the  habit  of  dosing 
new-born  infants  with  castor  oil  or  rue-tea.  This  is 
most  unnecessary,  as  nature  has  provided  a purga- 
tive in  the  first  milk. 

24.  Artificial  feeding  of  infants  causes  indigestion 
and  flatulence.  This  may  be  known  by  the  child 
being  restless  and  fretful,  and  a child  often  dies 
(apparently  starved)  when  its  digestion  has  been 
ruined  by  over  and  improper  feeding. 

25.  Atrophy,  or  wasting,  is  a common  disease 
of  infants.  The  cause  is  generally  improper  feeding ; 
this  causing  indigestion,  the  stomach  does  not 
properly  assimilate  the  food,  and  the  glands  that 
take  up  nutriment  into  the  system  become  diseased. 
(See  Appendix,  33.) 

26.  If  a child  be  brought  up  by  hand,  cows’  milk 
alone,  for  the  first  seven  months,  should  be  its  food ; 
this  should  be  diluted  with  one-third  part  of  water, 
as  it  is  stronger  than  human  milk.  (See  Appendix,  1.) 

27.  It  is  a popular  error  to  suppose  that  asses’ 
milk  is  the  best  substitute  for  human : it  is  not  as 
suitable  as  cows’  milk  for  healthy  children. 

28.  Some  physicians  recommend  asses’  milk  as 
more  easy  of  digestion  than  that  of  cows,  in  children 
of  weakly  constitution  and  low  digestive  power. 

29.  Artificial  asses’  milk  may  be  made  thus — 
half  an  ounce  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  half  a pint  of 
hot  barley-water,  one  ounce  of  sugar,  and  a pint  of 
good  new  cows’  milk. 

30.  Unsweetened  condensed  milk  is  four  times 
as  strong  as  cows’  milk ; this,  diluted  with  six  times 
its  bulk  of  warm  water,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  sugar  of  milk  (procurable  at  any  chemist’s),  not 
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ordinary  sugar,  would  be  the  most  uniform  and 
best  substitute  for  human  milk  procurable  ; and  the 
sole  condiment  used  in  the  food  of  infants  should 
be  salt.  (See  Appendix,  1.) 

31.  A nursery  should  be  well  ventilated,  heated 
in  cold  weather  with  a jive ; and  a child  cannot 
possibly  have  too  much  outdoor  exercise,  if  warmly 
dad ; robust  health  depends  upon  this. 

32.  An  infant  at  a month  old  may  be  taken  out  if 
protected  from  sun  and  cold,  and  carried  in  the 
recumbent  position. 

33  Old  nurses  should  never  be  allowed  to  do 
what  they  call  ‘ break  the  nipple-string ;’  abscess 
of  the  breast  is  often  the  result,  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a ‘ nipple-string.’ 

34.  Infants  should  not  be  given  soothing  powders, 
syrup  of  poppies,  pennyroyal,  or  any  old  nurses’ 
nostrums.  If  they  suffer  from  griping,  it  is  generally 
from  errors  in  their  feeding,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
brandy  in  sugared  water  is  a good  remedy.  (See 
Appendix,  29.) 

35.  Laudanum,  paregoric,  and  all  other  opiates, 
should  be  very  carefully  administered  to  infants,  as 
they  are  not  proportionally  tolerant  of  them,  though 
they  are  more  than  proportionally  tolerant  of 
mercurials.  (See  Appendix,  29.) 

36.  ‘ White  mouth  ’ in  infants  is  a very  trivial 
complaint,  and  a lotion  of  borax,  chlorate  of  potash, 
or  sulphite  of  soda,  will  quickly  effect  a cure.  In 
adults,  during  the  course  of  other  diseases,  it  is  often 
the  harbinger  of  death.  (See  Appendix,  24.) 

37.  If  infants  are  sick,  and  bring  up  their  milk 
curdled,  it  arises  from  the  gastric  juice  being  too  acid, 
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and  a teaspoonful  of  lime-water,  given  in  the  milk 
two  or  three  times  a day,  is  a good  remedy.  (See  17 ; 
also  Appendix,  29.) 

38.  Lancing  the  gums  is  a relic  of  barbarous 
surgery.  The  tooth  causes  more  pain  in  coming 
through  the  jaw  than  through  the  gum. 

39.  But  if  the  gums  be  swollen  and  tender,  lancing, 
by  relieving  the  tension,  does  good. 

40.  Teething  is  credited  with  doing  more  mis- 
chief in  infants  than  it  really  does ; and  many  of 
the  ailments  resulting  from  bad  management  and 
improper  feeding  are  laid  at  its  door. 

41.  A child  may  have  worms  at  the  age  of  three 
months — this  is  a frequent  cause  of  convulsions — a 
grain  of  santonine  for  each  year  up  to  five  years  is 
the  dose  ; it  is  a safe  remedy. 

42.  Convulsions  in  infancy  are  not  so  dangerous 
as  they  look.  A good  purge  is  the  best  remedy ; a 
hot  bath,  by  drawing  the  blood  to  the  surface, 
relieves,  and  is  a safe  expedient  until  a medical  man 
arrives. 

43.  An  infant  should  have  no  food  containing 
starch,  until  it  cuts  its  teeth  ; it  will  not  digest  it ; 
this  includes  cornflour,  tapioca,  sago,  rice,  arrowroot, 
potato,  biscuit,  bread,  and  baked  flour.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, 1.) 

44.  All  patent  foods — condensed  milk  excepted — 
contain  starch  in  some  form  or  other,  and  are  un- 
suitable for  infants  before  teething. 

45.  When  a child  has  been  weaned  and  is  cutting 
its  teeth,  a little  thickened  milk,  weak  broth,  and  beef- 
tea,  are  suitable  articles  of  diet.  (See  Appendix,  9.) 

46.  As  soon  as  a child  has  cut  its  first  four  teeth 
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it  should  be  weaned;  but  this  should  be  done  at 
the  age  of  nine  months  under  any  circumstances,  as 
few  mothers  are  able  to  properly  nourish  their  off- 
spring beyond  this  period ; it  then  becomes  equally 
injurious  to  mother  and  child. 

47.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  months  a child  may 
have  a little  solid  meat  once  a day.  Red  meats  are 
more  nourishing  than  white  ; and  mutton  and  beef 
are  best  of  all. 

48.  A child  should  not  be  allowed  green  vegetables 
before  the  age  of  two  years,  or  any  fruit  but  an 
occasional  strawberry. 

49.  The  periods  for  the  eruption  of  the  temporary, 
or  milk  teeth  are  as  follows  : In  the  seventh  month, 
the  front  teeth  ; in  the  seventh  to  the  tenth,  the 
next ; in  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth,  the  front 
or  small  grinders ; in  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth, 
the  eye  teeth  ; in  the  eighteenth  to  the  thirty-sixth, 
the  back  grinders. 

50.  The  appearance  of  the  permanent  teeth  takes 
place  in  the  following  order : At  six  and  a half 
years,  the  first  grinders ; in  the  seventh,  the  two 
middle  teeth  ; in  the  eighth,  the  two  lateral  in- 
cisors or  * cutting  teeth in  the  ninth,  the  small 
grinders ; in  the  tenth,  the  second  grinders ; in 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  the  eye  teeth  ; and  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth,  the  back  grinders ; in  the 
seventeenth  to  the  twenty-first,  the  wisdom  teeth. 

51.  Previous  to  the  permanent  teeth  penetrating 
the  gums,  the  bony  partitions  which  separate  them 
from  the  milk  teeth  are  absorbed,  the  fangs  of  the 
milk  teeth  disappear,  and  the  permanent  teeth 
become  placed  under  the  loose  crowns  of  the  milk 
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teeth  ; the  latter  finally  become  detached,  and  the 
permanent  teeth  take  their  place  in  the  mouth. 

52.  This  process  is  so  gradual  that  the  crowns  of 
the  back  teeth  are  often  swallowed  with  the  food. 

53.  Castor  oil  or  rhubarb  are  bad  purgatives  for 
children  or  adults  who  suffer  from  habitual  consti- 
pation, as  they  bind  after  purging. 

54.  Sweet  essence  of  senna  is  the  best  purgative 
for  infants,  as  it  is  pleasant.  Grey  powder  may  be 
added  to  it,  as  it  will  suspend  it,  and  they  will  not 
know  they  are  taking  a powder — that  bugbear  of 
childish  life.  (See  Appendix,  30.) 

55.  Dosing  children  with  quack  medicines  and 
popular  remedies,  such  as  salts  and  senna,  for  every 
little  ailment,  is  a great  mistake.  A little  curtail- 
ment of  diet,  and  a teaspoonful  of  tamarind,  is  quite 
sufficient. 

56.  When  possible,  every  child  should  have  a 
separate  bed,  which  should  be  a hard  one. 

57.  If  a child  appear  to  be  sickening  for  some 
disease,  it  should  occupy  a room  by  itself. 

58.  A blanket,  saturated  with  disinfecting  fluid, 
ought  to  be  hung  over  the  door  of  a sick  room  if 
the  case  be  infectious. 

59.  The  attendant  in  fever  cases  should  not  be 
allowed  to  mix  with  other  servants. 

60.  She  should  have  her  meals  separately,  and  be 
sent  out  for  an  hour  tovice  daily. 

61.  A child  should  be  vaccinated  when  it  is  three 
months  old.  It  is  the  best  age  for  the  child,  for  it 
suffers  less  than  when  it  is  older,  and  is  therefore 
not  so  troublesome  to  the  mother.  This  is  com- 
pelled by  law,  unless  the  parent  can  get  a certificate 
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from  a medical  man  that  there  are  good  reasons 
why  the  operation  should  be  postponed. 

62.  A child  may  be  vaccinated  free  of  expense  by 
taking  it  to  the  public  vaccinator,  whose  name  is 
placed  on  the  vaccination  certificate.  This  is  not 
in  any  way  'parochial  relief. 

63.  To  render  vaccination  efficient,  there  should 
be  at  least  four  pustules,  and  not  one  child  in  ten 
thousand  is  in  any  way  injured  by  the  operation. 

64.  Any  person  may  procure  lymph  for  himself 
from  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment,  and  the 
source  of  such  can  be  ascertained  if  any  ill-effects 
follow  from  the  operation. 

65.  Letters  of  application  should  be  addressed  to 
the  ‘Registrar,  National  Vaccine  Establishment, 
Privy  Council  Office,  London,  S.W.’  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  operation  must  be  done  by  a 
qualified  practitioner. 

66.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  poison  the 
pustule  by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  any  dyed 
material  on  the  child’s  dress,  and  also  not  to  break 
the  pustule. 

67.  If  there  be  four  or  more  pustules,  it  is  no  in- 
jury to  the  child  to  take  a little  matter  from  the 
arm ; but  if  there  be  less  than  four,  they  should  not 
be  opened. 

68.  A public  vaccinator  can  compel  a parent  to 
allow  him  to  take  lymph  from  a child’s  arm. 

69.  Ignorant  people  attribute  all  skin  diseases  to 
vaccination  ; but  all  the  skin  diseases  known  in  the 
present  day  were  equally  common  before  vaccina- 
tion was  discovered. 

70.  A child  is  generally  feverish  and  irritable  from 
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the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day.  The  scabs  fall  off  about 
twenty-one  days  after  the  operation. 

71.  Every  mother  should  learn  to  use  the  thermo- 
meter : it  predicts  fever  and  dangerous  illnesses  as 
a barometer  does  a storm.  They  are  sold  by 
chemists  at  7s.  6d.  each,  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  * clinical  thermometers.’ 

72.  The  temperature  of  the  body  in  health  is  a 
little  under  98J°,  marked  on  the  thermometer  with 
an  arrow ; when  the  heat  of  the  body  at  rest  ex- 
ceeds 100°,  or  falls  below  97°,  excepting  under  very 
rare  conditions,  danger  may  be  looked  for,  and 
medical  advice  should  be  sought  without  delay. 

73.  In  using  the  thermometer,  the  bulb  should 
be  placed  in  the  armpit  next  to  the  skin,  and  not 
touching  any  article  of  clothing,  for  five  minutes, 
and  the  arm  drawn  over  the  chest ; then  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  may  be  read  off,  and  the  mer- 
cury brought  down  again  to  the  arrow  by  gently 
tapping  the  thermometer  against  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

74.  If  the  temperature  of  the  body  reaches  103°, 
fever,  inflammatory  action,  or  constitutional  dis- 
turbance is  severe ; 1 04°  or  105°,  very  severe ; 
106°,  very  dangerous  ; and  107°,  usually  fatal ; and 
when  it  reaches  108°,  death  may  be  expected  within 
twenty-four  hours.  These  figures  refer  to  males 
and  females  alike. 

75.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  fever  or  in- 
flammation, the  temperature  does  not  ever  ex- 
ceed 106°. 

76.  In  fever,  when  the  temperature  returns  to  its 
normal  98J°,  the  ‘crisis’  is  past,  and  conva- 
lescence commences. 
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77.  Scarlet-fever  incubates  — that  is,  a person 
sickens  for  it — from  four  to  six  days.  The  rash 
appears  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  fever,  and 
fades  on  the  fifth. 

78.  Measles  incubates  from  ten  to  fourteen  days. 
The  rash  appears  on  the  forehead  first,  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  fever,  and  fades  on  the  seventh. 

79.  Typhoid  fever  incubates  from  fourteen  to 
twenty-one  days.  The  rash  appears  on  the  belly 
on  the  seventh  and  eighth  days  of  the  fever,  and 
fades  from  the  twenty-first  to  the  thirtieth  days : it 
is  sometimes  called  ‘ gastric  fever  ’ and  enteric  fever. 

80.  In  scarlet  fever  there  is  swelling  and  pain  in 
the  throat,  with  ulceration,  and  the  tongue  presents 
a strawberry-like  appearance,  which  is  known  as 
‘ the  strawberry  tongue  of  scarlet  fever.’ 

81.  It  terminates  by  the  skin  coming  off  in  scales. 
At  this  stage  the  danger  of  infection  is  great ; and 
much  care  should  be  taken  that  the  patient  avoids 
cold  in  every  way,  otherwise  dropsy  results. 

82.  In  measles  there  is  running  at  the  eyes  and 
nose,  and  there  is  pain  in  the  bowels. 

83.  In  typhoid  fever  an  early  symptom  is  diar- 
rhoea, with  great  thirst  and  high  temperature,  104° 
Fahrenheit ; headache  and  vomiting  with  pain  in 
the  bowels. 

84.  Typhoid  fever  cannot  be  properly  treated 
without  following  carefully  the  variations  of  tem- 
perature : they  are  more  important  in  this  disease 
than  in  any  other,  and  all  cases  of  fever  require 
skilled  attendance. 

85.  20,000  people  die  every  year  of  typhoid  fever 
in  this  country,  and  120,000  are  attacked  by  it — a 
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disease  caused  by  pollution  of  rivers,  overcrowding, 
bad  drainage,  and  filth ; a disease  that  proper  legis- 
lation could  almost  stamp  out. 

86.  The  most  common  and  fatal  complication  in 
measles  is  congestion  of  the  lungs.  This  may  be 
known  by  shortness  of  breathing  and  an  increase  of 
fever,  and  temperature  104°.  It  requires  immediate 
medical  treatment. 

87.  Congestion  of  the  kidneys  is  the  most  common 
complication  in  scarlet  fever.  The  early  symptoms 
are  puffiness  of  the  face,  and  swelling  of  the  hands 
and  feet. 

88.  These  are  dangerous  diseases,  and  are  as 
common  in  mild  as  in  severe  cases. 

89.  During  all  eruptive  diseases,  where  there  is 
fever,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  expose  the 
patient  to  cold.  Want  of  care  in  this  respect  is  the 
cause  of  fatal  complications  in  mild  cases. 

90.  The  skin  acts  as  the  greatest  agent  in  throw- 
ing off  fever-poison  from  the  system,  and  its  action 
is  stopped  by  cold,  exposure  to  draught,  etc. 

91.  Chicken-pox  incubates  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days.  The  eruption  appears  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fever,  and  scabs  are  formed  on  the  fourth.  It  re- 
quires no  treatment  beyond  warmth. 

92.  German  measles  is  a hybrid  disease  between 
measles  and  scarlet  fever.  The  symptoms  are  a 
combination  of  both : rash,  running  at  the  nose  and 
eyes,  sore  throat,  and  fever. 

93.  Small-pox  incubates  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
days.  The  eruption  appears  on  the  third  day  of 
the  fever,  on  the  face.  Severe  pain  in  the  small  of 
the  back  is  an  early  symptom. 
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94.  Whooping-cough  is  fatal  to  about  15,000 
children  yearly  in  England,  and  diphtheria  to  6,000. 

95.  Whooping-cough  is  infectious,  and  depends 
on  some  peculiar  poison  communicated  through  the 
atmosphere,  which  affects  and  irritates  one  par- 
ticular part  of  the  nervous  system. 

96.  The  best  remedy  for  whooping-cough  is 
change  of  air  to  the  seaside. 

97.  Where  diphtheria  is  suspected,  the  early 
symptoms  are  like  those  of  an  ordinary  sore  throat, 
and  no  time  should  he  lost  in  seeking  skilled  ad- 
vice. It  is  an  infectious  disease. 

98.  Typhus  fever  is  the  most  dangerous  and  most 
uncommon  fever  in  England ; its  poison  being  the 
most  deadly  of  all.  It  is  bred  in  ill-ventilated 
places.  It  incubates  from  one  to  fourteen  days. 
The  eruption  appears  on  the  fifth  da}r  of  the  fever, 
and  fades  on  the  fourteenth  : it  is  a mulberry  rash. 

99.  The  contagious  fevers  are : typhus,  scarlet 
fever,  small-pox,  measles,  German  measles,  and 
chicken-pox. 

100.  Typhoid  fever — not  to  be  confused  with 
typhus  fever — is  not  considered  catching  from  one 
person  to  another.  It  arises  from  drinking  water 
contaminated  with  sewage,  containing  the  germs  of 
the  disease.  Great  care  should,  therefore,  be  taken 
to  destroy  by  disinfection  the  discharges  from 
typhoid  cases. 

101.  Milk  which  has  been  diluted  with  water 
contaminated  by  typhoid-poison  penetrating  into 
pumps,  has  been  the  cause  of  the  most  disastrous 
epidemics  of  this  disease. 

102.  The  room  of  a fever-patient  should  be  kept 
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warm,  but  well  ventilated  by  keeping  the  windows 
open,  and  the  patient  out  of  the  direct  draught. 

103.  A fire  when  the  weather  is  cold  ventilates 
the  room  well  in  every  part. 

104.  ‘ Epidemic  * is  a term  applied  to  diseases 
which  prevail  among  a large  portion  of  the  people 
of  a country  for  a certain  time,  and  then  gradually 
disappear. 

105.  A peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere  and 
seasons,  bad  drainage,  impure  water,  overcrowding 
of  houses,  and  unwholesome  food  or  drink,  are  among 
the  causes  which  produce  epidemics. 

106.  ‘ Endemic’  is  a term  employed  to  designate 
diseases  peculiar  to  a certain  class  of  people  or  to  a 
particular  district ; thus  ague  is  an  endemic  disease 
peculiar  to  low,  marshy  districts. 

107.  Children  do  not  often  die  of  tubercular  disease 
of  the  lungs — consumption — but  of  the  same  disease 
of  the  glands  of  the  bowels.  The  symptoms  are 
enlargement  of  the  belly,  and  wasting  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  child  draws  up  its  legs  owing 
to  the  pain  in  the  bowels.  (See  Appendix,  33.) 

108.  Children  whose  appetites  are  voracious,  who 
grind  their  teeth  and  moan  when  asleep,  and  who 
are  dark  under  the  eyes,  are  suffering  from  worms. 
(See  41.) 

109.  Hare-lip  is  a malformation  of  the  upper  lip, 
with  which  a child  is  sometimes  born.  It  may  be 
single  or  double.  It  can  best  be  remedied  by  means 
of  an  operation,  which  should  be  performed  when 
the  child  is  three  months  old. 

110.  The  operation  consists  in  paring  off  the 
edges  of  the  separated  parts,  and  then  bringing 
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them  together — a simple  operation  which  remedies  a 
great  deformity. 

111.  ‘Water  in  the  head’  generally  shows  itself  in 
infants  before  they  are  six  months  old.  The  children 
of  drunken  and  scrofulous  parents  are  most  subject 
to  it.  Impure  air  and  insufficient  nourishment  are 
the  commonest  causes. 

112.  Croup  is  fatal  to  one  case  in  three.  Boys 
are  more  subject  to  it  than  girls.  The  sufferer 
should  be  put  in  a hot  bath,  and  medical  aid  sought 
as  soon  as  possible. 

113.  The  cough  in  croup  is  dry  and  brassy,  and 
there  is  an  anxious  expression  of  face.  Its  com- 
monest epoch  is  the  second  year  of  childhood. 

114.  ‘ Eczema,’  known  as  ‘ cradle-cap  ’ when  in 
the  head,  is  the  most  intractable  and  frequent  of  all 
skin  diseases  in  childhood.  Cod-liver  oil,  cold  baths, 
fresh  air,  and  good  nourishment  are  the  best 
remedies.  (See  Appendix,  33.) 

115.  No  child  suffering  from  this  disease  should 
be  washed  with  soap,  as  that  makes  it  worse  and 
more  irritable. 

116.  ‘ Nettle-rash  ’ is  common  in  children.  The 
skin  looks  as  if  it  were  stung  by  nettles. 

117.  It  is  never  fatal,  and  only  requires  a good 
purgative. 

118.  ‘ Tooth-rash  ’ or  ‘ red-gum  ’ is  peculiar  to 
infants  and  young  children.  It  is  an  eruption  of 
small,  hard,  red  pimples,  which  may  appear  on  a 
part,  or  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 

119.  It  is  due  to  derangement  of  the  stomach 
from  improper  feeding,  or  from  irritation  of  the 
gums  in  dentition. 
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120.  In  infants  brought  up  by  hand,  the  acidity 
of  the  stomach  often  produces  diarrhoea  and  red- 
gum.  In  acidity  the  child  vomits  its  food  in  a 
curdled  state. 

121.  One  scruple  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  a 
tablespoonful  of  lime-water  to  each  pint  of  milk  is 
the  best  preventive. 

122.  Mothers  who  value  the  health  of  their 
children  should  superintend  their  outdoor  exercise 
themselves. 

123.  Many  a fatal  case  of  congestion  of  the  lungs 
owes  its  origin  to  a child  being  left  in  a perambulator 
for  too  long  a time  on  a cold  day. 

124.  ‘ Rickets ' in  children  may  be  known  by  the 
crookedness  of  the  bones,  and  commonly  appears  in 
the  second  and  third  years.  It  is  caused  by  the  in- 
sufficiency of  earthy  matter  in  the  bones,  and  should 
not  be  neglected.  Plenty  of  milk  and  lime-water, 
fresh  air,  good  feeding,  cold  baths,  and  cod-liver  oil 
are  the  best  remedies. 

125.  If  a child  stoops  unusually  when  sitting, 
curvature  of  the  spine  should  be  looked  for.  It 
often  comes  on  without  pain,  and  if  neglected  leads 
to  the  deformity  so  familiar  to  all.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, 33.) 

126.  ‘ Plaster  of  Paris  ’ jackets,  put  on  in  the  wet 
state,  and  fitting  like  a glove,  have  partly  superseded 
the  ‘ irons  ’ of  a few  years  ago.  They  cause  no  in- 
convenience at  all. 

127.  When  a child  goes  lame,  and  complains  of 
pain  in  the  knee,  if  not  injured,  this  is  the  first  indi- 
cation of  hip  disease,  and  should  be  looked  to  at 
once. 
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128.  This  is  the  most  lingering  and  disastrous  of 
all  the  diseases  of  childhood,  and  leads,  if  not  to 
death,  to  deformity  for  life.  Rest  and  surgical  atten- 
tion in  the  early  stage  will  often  arrest  the  disease. 
(See  Appendix,  33.) 

129.  It  is  most  common  in  scrofulous  children, 
and  the  offspring  of  consumptive  and  unhealthy 
parents. 

130.  Children  who  suffer  from  chilblains  should 
have  wash-leather  socks  and  warm  gloves  in  the 
winter.  Alternate  exposure  to  heat  and  cold  causes 
this  painful  affection.  (See  Appendix,  22.) 

131.  People  who  expose  their  children’s  legs  by 
half  dressing  them  offer  a premium  to  the  before- 
mentioned  disease. 

132.  Exposing  the  legs  of  young  children  is  a 
cruel  and  unnecessary  freak  of  fashion,  and  the 
cause  of  much  disease  and  frequently  of  death. 

133.  The  boots  worn  by  children  who  suffer  from 
chilblains  should  be  made  very  large  in  winter,  as 
tight  boots  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

134.  Some  mothers  think  that  children  ought  to 
be  hardened  by  exposing  them  to  cold  ; this  process 
certainly  gets  rid  of  the  weak  ones,  as  they  are 
killed  by  it,  and  assures  what  Spencer  and  the 
Darwin  school  call  ‘ the  survival  of  the  fittest.’ 

135.  Stockings  for  children  should  come  above 
the  knees  to  keep  the  legs  warm;  and  gartering 
above  the  knee  is  not  so  injurious  as  below  it. 

136.  Children  should  never  be  boxed  on  the  ears, 
or  struck  on  the  head  with  a ruler  or  cane,  as  the 
skull-cap  in  early  life  is  very  thin. 

137.  Many  a child  has  been  ruined  for  life  by  a 
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box  on  the  ear,  and  there  are  few  people  who  can- 
not recall  such  instances. 

138.  Many  cases  of  obscure  brain  disease  in  boy- 
hood or  girlhood  owe  their  origin  to  such  a cause. 

139  ‘ Mumps  ’ is  an  inflammation  of  that  pair  ot 
the  salivary  glands  situated  in  front  of  the  ears. 
Warmth,  a purgative,  low  diet,  and  hot  poppy 
fomentations,  are  the  best  remedies.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, 31.) 

140.  If  a child  complain  of  dimness  of  sight,  though 
the  eye  may  look  perfectly  healthy,  it  should  not  be 
heedlessly  looked  over. 

141.  Children’s  bones  are  not  so  brittle  as  those 
of  adults,  and  they  often  bend  a limb  where  an  adult 
would  break  it. 

142.  This  is  called  ‘ green-stick  fracture,’  and 
seldom  requires  any  treatment  but  rest. 

143.  Diarrhoea  is  a common  complaint  in  children, 
and,  unless  accompanied  by  increase  of  temperature, 
is  not  dangerous.  It  generally  arises  from  the  irrita- 
tion of  worms,  or  taking  improper  food,  such  as  un- 
ripe fruit. 

144.  For  this  the  best  thing  is  a good  dose  of 
castor  oil ; this  clears  out  the  bowels,  and  acts  as  an 
astringent  afterwards. 

145.  Diarrhoea  is  more  common  in  the  very  young 
and  in  the  very  old  than  in  the  middle  aged.  If 
the  excretions  be  bloody  in  the  diarrhoea  of  children, 
the  case  requires  skilled  attendance. 

146.  A good  purgative  for  children  is  a combina- 
tion of  calomel,  ginger,  and  jalap  in  powder.  Two 
grains  of  calomel,  six  of  powdered  jalap,  and  two  of 
powdered  ginger,  would  be  the  dose  for  a child 
of  five  years  old.  (See  Appendix,  31.) 
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147.  In  cases  of  burning,  the  part  should  at  once 
be  covered  with  oil,  and  dusted  with  flour  or  scraped 
potato,  if  nothing  better  be  at  hand ; but  the  best 
application  is  equal  parts  of  linseed- oil  and  lime- 
water. 

148.  In  severe  cases  of  burning,  when  owing  to 
the  shock  no  pain  is  felt,  brandy  should  be  given  at 
once. 

149.  In  scalds,  cold  water  should  be  applied  to 
the  part  for  some  hours  until  the  inflammation  sub- 
sides, and  the  part  covered,  as  in  the  case  of  burns. 
(See  147.) 

150.  Burns  and  scalds  are  more  fatal  in  children 
than  in  those  of  adult  age.  The  blisters  arising  from 
scalds  or  burns  should  on  no  account  be  opened. 

151.  A burn  affecting  an  extensive  surface  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  one  which  penetrates  deep  with- 
out extending  over  much  surface. 

152.  If  one-third  of  the  body  be  scalded  a fatal 
result  may  be  looked  for. 

153.  Ear-ache  is  a neuralgic  affection  of  the  ear  ; 
it  may  also  arise  from  inflammation  of  the  ear.  The 
thermometer  will  distinguish  which  affection  it  is, 
as  in  neuralgia  the  temperature  is  normal ; in  either 
case  hot  fomentations,  or  a linseed-meal  poultice 
sprinkled  with  thirty  drops  of  laudanum,  will  often 
give  relief.  (See  71-76.) 

154.  Rupture  of  the  tympanum  (drum  of  the  ear) 
is  often  caused  by  a blow  or  ‘ box  ’ on  the  ear. 

155.  Running  at  the  ear  is  a common  affection  in 
scrofulous  children  and  ^fter  scarlet  fever ; the  ear 
should  be  syringed  with  an  injection  containing  one 
dram  of  alum  to  a pint  of  water,  with  attention  to 
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health,  good  food,  and  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise. 
(See  Appendix,  33.) 

156.  Children  should  not  be  put  to  sleep  in  the 
same  room  as  servants;  their  rooms  should  be 
large,  airy,  and  well- ventilated. 

157.  If  a room  has  a fireplace  in  it,  the  chimney 
should  on  no  account  be  blocked  up  with  a sack  of 
straw,  as  is  often  the  case. 

158.  The  lungs  of  a still-born  child  will  sink  if 
placed  in  water. 

159.  Children  often  eat  poisonous  berries  and  other 
fruits,  and  this  fact  should  be  remembered  in  their 
ailments ; a teaspoonful  of  mustard  in  warm  water 
is  the  best  remedy.  Sickness,  diarrhoea,  and  many 
of  the  diseases  of  childhood  are  often  due  to  this. 

160.  Stale  bread  is  better  than  new  for  children, 
as  the  gluten  is  more  thoroughly  mixed  with  saliva 
by  mastication  before  it  is  swallowed. 

161.  Children  are  more  subject  to  rashes  than 
adults ; but  rashes  are  never  dangerous  unless  ac- 
companied by  fever. 

162.  The  teeth  are  credited  with  rashes  that  often 
arise  from  a disordered  stomach. 

163.  Parasitic  diseases,  such  as  itch  and  ringworm, 
are  common  in  those  who  neglect  the  proper  ablu- 
tion of  their  children. 

164.  To  put  it  plainly,  they  are  diseases  arising 
from  want  of  cleanliness. 

165.  Where  a number  of  small  pimples  occur 
between  the  fingers,  or  in  the  flexures  of  the  joints, 
itch  may  be  suspected. 

166.  Sulphur  ointment  is  a specific  for  itch ; it 
should  be  applied  every  night  for  three  nights. 
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167.  All  bedding  and  clothing  used  by  the  patient 
should  then  be  fumigated  or  destroyed. 

168.  Obstruction  of  the  bowels  is  an  uncommon 
disease  in  infancy.  Its  symptoms  are  continual 
sickness,  and  pain  in  the  bowels,  with  nothing  but 
a little  blood  passing  in  the  excretions  ; it  is  rarely 
discovered  in  time  to  save  life. 

169.  If  an  infant  be  suffering  from  pain  in  the 
bowels,  it  draws  its  legs  up  to  its  body  to  relax  in- 
tuitively the  muscles  of  the  bowels  ; by  noticing  this 
its  ailment  can  be  guessed  at. 

170.  Rupture  in  children  should  be  attended  to  as 
soon  as  noticed.  The  usual  symptom  is  a small 
swelling  in  the  groin,  which  increases  in  size  when 
the  child  cries  or  coughs.  It  is  most  common  in 
male  infants. 

171.  ‘Umbilical  rupture’  is  rupture  at  the  navel. 
The  best  remedy  for  this  is  an  india-rubber  band  or 
truss,  sold  by  chemists  or  surgical  instrument 
makers ; it  may  be  procured  by  giving  the  measure 
of  the  infant’s  body  round  the  belly. 

172.  * Styes  ’ are  common  in  weakly  children. 
Bark  and  steel,  good  diet,  and  cod-liver  oil,  are  the 
best  remedies. 

173:  ‘ Ringworm  ’ in  children  can  be  cured  by  one 
application  of  acetic  acid ; this  does  not  stain  or 
injure  the  skin.  (See  163.) 

174.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ringworm 
is  a living  parasite  in  the  shape  of  a microscopic 
insect,  and  therefore  catching,  so  that  the  germs 
of  the  insects  may  remain  in  the  clothes,  which 
should  all  be  changed  and  baked  in  an  oven. 

175.  ‘St.  Vitus’s  dance’  is  a nervous  disease, attack- 
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ing  the  children  of  nervous,  hysterical  women.  The 
remedies  used  by  ignorant  people  for  its  cure  would 
be  a disgrace  to  savages. 

176.  A child  suffering  from  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  mix  with  other  children,  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  cruel  to  expose  the  infirmity  ; and  in  the 
second,  the  effects  of  the  principle  of  imitation  are 
so  remarkable  in  the  young,  that  the  disease  may  be 
spread  to  others. 

177.  Falstaff’s  words  have  a wider  application  in 
this  respect  than  he  intended  : * It  is  certain,’  says 
he,  ‘ that  either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage 
is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases  one  of  another; 
and  therefore  let  men  take  heed  of  their  company.’ 

178.  Tubercular  disease,  which  when  it  attacks 
the  lungs  is  known  by  the  name  of  ‘ consumption,1 
often  attacks  the  brain  in  children  : pain  in  the 
head,  intolerance  of  light,  alternate  flushing  and 
paleness,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  and  sickness, 
are  the  early  symptoms. 

179.  The  above  symptoms,  if  persistent  in  a child, 
indicate  serious  brain  disease  coming  on ; and  early 
treatment,  rest  from  study,  fresh  air,  cod-liver  oil, 
and  good  diet  are  essential.  (See  Appendix,  16.) 

180.  Slim,  fair-haired,  blue-e}^ed,  delicately  formed, 
fair- com plexioned,  sharp  children  are  often  the 
victims  of  tuberculosis. 

181.  ‘ To  every  mother,’  says  Dr.  Marshall  Hall, 
‘ is  to  be  committed  the  care  of  her  own  infant  in 
its  largest  and  broadest  sense.  She  is  first  to  submit 
herself  to  all  those  rules  of  diet,  medicine,  exercise, 
and  quiet,  which  are  essential  to  ensure  her  own 
good  health.’ 
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182.  ‘ She  is  then  to  supply  her  infant  with 
milk  and  warmth,  and  for  this  latter  purpose  she 
should  lay  the  child  by  her  own  side  in  the 
night.’ 

183.  ‘ She  should,  in  the  third  place,  become  the 
superintendent  of  its  health,  detecting  the  first  signs 
of  indisposition,  and  seeking  immediately  for  the 
remedy.’ 

184.  Enlarged  tonsils  in  children  are  often  the 
cause  of  ‘ throat  deafness  ;’  they  should  be  frequently 
touched  with  lunar  caustic.  Where  necessary,  a 
small  piece  may  be  cut  off,  which  is  a radical 
cure ; there  is  no  danger  in  the  operation,  even  in 
children.  (See  Appendix,  32.) 

185.  Children  are  often  alarmed  in  their  sleep  by 
dreams.  The  goblins  and  scarecrows  generally  owe 
their  origin  to  the  irritation  of  teething,  a loaded 
bladder,  or  irritation  of  the  bowels,  and  a good 
purgative  can  never  do  any  harm  in  these  states. 
(See  Appendix,  31.) 

186.  John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  surgeon,  used 
to  say  that  the  best  way  to  rear  healthy  children 
was  * plenty  of  milk,  plenty  of  sleep,  and  plenty  of 
flannel.’ 
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ADULT  AGE.  - 

187.  The  average  duration  of  life  at  fifteen  years 
of  age  is  forty-three  in  both  male  and  female ; at 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  thirty-eight  in  the  male, 
and  thirty-nine  in  the  female ; at  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  thirty-seven  in  both  male  and  female. 

188.  Puberty  in  England  begins  about  the  age  of 
fifteen  in  the  male,  and  of  twelve  in  the  female. 

189.  In  hot  climates  it  begins  earlier  ; in  India  it 
is  not  uncommon  at  the  age  of  ten. 

190.  The  changes  that  take  place  at  the  age  of 
puberty  give  to  the  male  the  full  tone  of  voice,  and 
to  the  female  the  figure  and  beauty  of  womanhood. 
After  childhood  has  passed  away,  the  system  becomes 
more  liable  to  inflammatory  disease. 

191.  A woman  may  be  said  to  be  in  a condition  for 
childbearing  for  thirty  years — that  is,  from  fifteen 
to  forty-five. 

192.  Hysteria,  or  a fit  of  hysterics,  looks  a very 
alarming  thing  to  those  who  are  not  used  to  seeing 
it,  but  there  is  no  danger. 

193.  When  persons  go  into  a fit  of  hysterics,  all 
that  is  really  necessary  is  to  unloose  the  dress,  lay 
them  on  a sofa  or  bed,  prevent  them  as  gently  as 
possible  from  injuring  themselves,  and  give  them 
plenty  of  fresh  air. 
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194.  Should  the  attack 1 'continue  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  one  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  valerian 
in  a wineglassful  of  cold  water,  with  the  application 
of  cold  water  to  the  face, vis  the  safest  remedy.  (See 
Appendix,  12.) 

195.  When  the  attack  is  over,  the  patient  goes  into 
a sound  sleep  and  awakes  very  little  the  worse  for  it, 
and  seldom  remembers  anything  of  what  has  gone  on. 

196.  The  difference  between  a fit  of  h}7sterics  and 
one  of  epilepsy,  or  any  other  dangerous  attack,  is 
that  in  hysteria  there  is  partial  consciousness,  and 
the  sufferer  laughs  and  cries  alternately,  and  will  at 
times  answer  questions;  but  in  epilepsy  there  is 
foaming  at  the  mouth,  snoring,  and  total  insensibility. 

197.  The  usual  causes  of  hysteria  are,  over- excite- 
ment, weakness,  a highly  nervous  disposition,  tight- 
lacing,  and  over-exertion  in  persons  of  excitable  and 
nervous  temperament. 

198.  Hysterical  cough,  sneezing,  yawning,  pant- 
ing, sighing,  sobbing,  or  hiccough,  may  be  continuous 
for  hours  or  even  days.  In  all  forms,  indeed,  the 
sufferer  deceives  herself,  and  tries,  by  strong  expres- 
sions of  pain,  to  mislead  others. 

199.  It  is  advisable,  after  an  attack  of  hysteria,  to 
find  and  avoid  the  cause,  otherwise  the  attacks  may 
become  persistent,  and  simulate  all  kinds  of  serious 
diseases ; for  this  reason  it  is  best  to  seek  proper 
medical  advice. 

200.  Most  of  the  deaths  of  males  and  unmarried 
females  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty-six 
are  caused  by  consumption  and  diseases  of  the  lungs ; 
indeed,  in  England,  one-fourth  of  the  deaths  at 
every  age  are  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs. 
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201.  It  is  a popular  error  to  suppose  that  con- 
sumption is  catching,  though  recent  experiments 
seem  to  show  that  a person  may  be  inoculated  with 
it ; it  is  hereditary,  and  some  families  are  almost 
destroyed  by  it. 

202.  Consumption  is  more  common  in  males  than 
in  females,  and  the  disease  attacks  the  left  lung 
more  often  than  the  right. 

203.  Consumption  is  fatal  every  year  to  60,000 
young  people  in  England  alone. 

204.  The  first  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  loss  of 
flesh,  a short,  dry  cough,  and  night  perspiration. 

205.  The  cough  in  the  early  stage  of  consumption 
is  most  troublesome  on  getting  out  of  bed  in  the 
morning,  and  the  phlegm  is  yellow  and  sometimes 
tinged  with  blood,  and  will  sink  in  water. 

206.  A steady  loss  of  flesh  always  precedes  con- 
sumption. 

207.  It  is  a matter  of  common  observation  that 
consumptives,  while  daily  losing  flesh  and  strength, 
are  very  sanguine  in  expecting  recovery,  though 
they  expect  a cure  to  be  effected  without  any 
exertion  on  their  part.  In  no  disease  is  it  more 
important  to  impress  the  necessity  for  steady  per- 
severance in  the  use  of  remedies,  and  the  hopeless- 
ness of  giving  way  to  that  want  of  energy  and 
determination  which  many  excuse  by  the  expres- 
sion of  their  devout  desire  to  ‘ trust  in  Providence.’ 

208.  If  there  be  an  hereditary  tendency  to  con- 
sumption, great  care  should  be  taken  to  maintain  the 
health  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy.  (See  129.) 

209.  On  the  birth  of  the  child,  every  means 
should  be  taken  to  counteract  the  general  tendency 
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to  the  disease,  and  strengthen  the  infant's  consti- 
tution by  attention  to  food,  clothing,  exercise,  etc. 

210.  In  the  early  stage  of  consumption  there  is 
nothing  like  a sea-voyage  to  a warm  climate,  like 
Madeira  or  Egypt ; but  when  the  disease  is  actively 
developed,  it  is  only  cruelty  to  send  a sufferer  away 
from  home  to  die. 

211.  Diarrhoea  and  swelling  of  the  feet  are  the 
precursors  of  death  in  consumption. 

212.  Young  people  inclined  to  consumption  have 
a beautiful  white  delicate  skin,  a rounded  outline 
of  face,  with  delicacy  of  features,  and  a rosy  hue 
of  cheeks  strongly  contrasting  with  the  surround- 
ing pallor,  and  often  giving  (especially  in  women) 
a characteristic  beauty  to  the  countenance.  The 
hair  is  usually  blonde  or  auburn,  while  the  eyes 
are  large,  blue,  projecting,  and  humid,  with  the 
pupils  habitually  dilated. 

213.  The  commonest  causes  are  hereditary  ten- 
dency, insufficient  food,  breathing  vitiated  air,  and 
want  of  healthy  outdoor  exercise.  The  inmates  of 
gaols  and  workhouses  are  most  frequently  attacked, 
and  also  those  living  in  close  over-crowded  houses. 

214.  It  is  a popular  error  to  suppose  that  con- 
sumption is  incurable.  In  the  early  stage,  proper 
treatment,  fresh  air,  good  living,  and  all  that  tends 
to  improve  the  general  health,  will  often  effect  a 
complete  cure ; but  few  people  believe  this. 

215.  The  best  places  in  England  for  consump- 
tives are  Bournemouth,  in  Hants;  Torquay,  in 
Devon;  and  Yentnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
pinewoods  surrounding  the  first-named  keep  the 
cold  winds  from  the  town. 
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216.  These  towns  are  the  most  celebrated  in  cases 
of  consumption,  and  are  pleasantly  situated. 

217.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  51° 
in  each  town.  The  climate  is  mild,  but  not  relaxing. 

218.  A curious  peculiarity  may  be  noticed  in  the 
finger-nails  of  consumptives — the  top  of  the  nail 
being  curved  forward. 

219.  This  is  due  to  failure  of  nutrition,  the  nails 
becoming  thin  and  weak. 

220.  Dr.  Hutchinson,  from  the  examination  of 
2,650  healthy  men,  gave  the  following  average  of 
weights : a man  5 ft.  1 in.  in  height,  has  an  average 
weight  of  8 st.  8 lb. ; 5 ft.  2 in.  in  height,  9 st. ; 5 ft. 
3 in.  in  height,  9 st.  7 lb. 

221.  5 ft.  4 in.  in  height,  9 st.  13  lb. ; 5 ft.  5 in.  in 
height,  10  st.  2 lb ; 5 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  10  st.  5 lb. 

222.  5 ft.  7 in.  in  height,  10  st.  5 lb. ; 5 ft.  8 in.  in 
height,  11  st.  1 lb. ; 5 ft.  9 in.  in  height,  11  st.  8 lb. 

223.  5 ft.  10  in.  in  height,  12  st.  1 lb. ; 5 ft.  11  in. 
in  height,  12  st.  6 lb. ; 6 ft.  in  height,  12  st.  10  lb. 

224.  This  may  be  exceeded  by  seven  per  cent, 
without  affecting  the  breathing  capacity. 

225.  Growing  boys  and  girls  require  a plentiful 
supply  of  food  and  outdoor  exercise;  and  parents 
sending  their  children  to  boarding-schools  should 
see  that  they  obtain  these,  and  also  that  the  rooms 
for  sleeping  in  are  large,  airy,  and  not  over-crowded. 

226.  Many  a child  has  been  ruined  for  life  by 
insufficient  and  badly  cooked  food,  and  crowded 
and  ill-ventilated  dormitories  at  school. 

227.  Paleness  of  the  lips  and  face,  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  and  great  weakness,  are  common  affections 
of  girlhood.  They  depend  upon  a poor  state  of  the 
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blood,  and  are  easily  cured  by  taking  some  prepara- 
tion of  iron,  good  diet,  and  change  of  air.  (See 
Appendix,  20.) 

228.  ‘ Green-sickness  ’ is  the  result  of  neglecting  to 
take  proper  remedies  for  the  preceding  affections. 

229.  Neuralgia  is  an  increased  and  perverted 
action  in  a nerve.  It  generally  arises  from  pres- 
sure on  the  nerve,  as  in  toothache,  but  it  seldom 
occurs  unless  there  is  derangement  of  the  general 
health.  (See  Appendix,  22  and  16.) 

230.  The  best  remedy  for  facial  neuralgia  is  large 
doses  of  quinine,  with  attention  to  the  bowels  and 
general  health. 

231.  Quinsy  is  an  abscess  in  one  of  the  tonsils. 
Free  purging  and  hot  fomentations  to  the  throat  are 
the  best  remedies.  It  is  dangerous  to  lance  a quinsy, 
as  the  carotid  artery  often  passes  through  the  tonsil. 

232.  Tickling  the  throat  with  a feather  will  often, 
by  violent  retching,  burst  the  abscess  and  give 
instant  relief.  (See  Appendix,  21  and  32.) 

233.  Severe  sprains  should  be  fomented  as  quickly 
as  possible  with  hot  water,  after  which  the  part 
should  be  well  rubbed  with  belladonna  liniment, 
which  may  be  procured  from  any  chemist.  (See 
Appendix,  22.) 

234. -  Two  or  three  days’  rest  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  sprains ; and  in  gouty  people  a sprain  is  a 
very  serious  matter. 

235.  A sprain  is  an  injury  done  to  tendons  or  to 
the  ligaments  of  a joint  by  over-straining  them,  and 
as  they  are  very  tense  structures,  the  swelling  causes 
great  pain,  and  even  fainting  and  vomiting. 

236.  Iodine  liniment  is  the  best  application  to 
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enlargement  of  bones  and  joints  from  sprains,  kicks, 
or  otlier  causes. 

237.  When  a person  breaks  an  arm  or  a leg,  the 
injured  limb  should  be  placed  on  a soft  pillow  till 
a surgeon  arrives. 

238.  If  there  be  any  doubt  about  a dislocation, 
surgical  advice  ought  to  be  procured  as  quickly  as 
possible,  as  a dislocation  should  be  reduced  at  once. 

239.  If  there  is  swelling  and  deformity  about  a joint 
after  an  injury,  a dislocation  should  be  suspected, 
which  may  be  accompanied  by  fracture. 

240.  When  a fracture  occurs  to  any  of  the  long 
bones,  there  is  complete  loss  of  power  in  the  limb, 
and  the  sufferer  generally  feels  the  grating  of  the 
broken  bone. 

241.  Fractures  are  of  three  kinds:  Simple,  when 
the  bone  appears  to  be  broken  like  a rotten  stick ; 

242.  Compound,  when  the  bone  protrudes  through 
the  flesh ; 

243.  Comminuted,  when  the  bone  is  splintered 
in  many  pieces. 

244.  A combination  of  the  two  latter  may  occur. 

245.  Complicated  fractures  are  those  in  which  an 
artery  or  nerve  has  been  injured. 

246.  If  a person  sustains  a severe  cut,  and  bleed- 
ing is  very  free,  a small  pad  should  be  placed  on 
the  wound,  and  a pocket-handkerchief  tied  firmly 
around  it. 

247.  If  a vein  has  been  cut,  the  blood,  which  is  of 
a dark-purple  colour,  oozes  in  an  even  stream,  and 
is  easily  stopped  by  pressure  just  below  the  wound 
and  by  a pad  upon  it. 

248.  But  if  an  artery  has  been  cut,  the  blood,  of 
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a light-red  colour,  rises  in  jets,  and  very  firm  pres- 
sure above  the  ivound  is  required  to  arrest  the  flow, 
and  the  case  requires  immediate  surgical  aid. 

249.  Coolness  and  presence  of  mind  will,  even 
in  unskilled  hands,  often  save  life  in  cases  of 
accident. 

250.  Swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  in 
scrofulous  constitutions,  if  neglected,  leads  to  the 
formation  of  abscesses  and  the  deformity  known  as 
‘ King’s  evil.’  In  the  early  stage,  the  application 
of  iodine  liniment  and  change  of  air  will  some- 
times reduce  the  swelling. 

251.  The  enlargement  of  the  neck  called  ‘ Derby- 
shire neck  ’ is  a common  affection  in  some  parts  of 
England.  It  is  twelve  times  more  frequent  in 
females  than  in  males.  It  is  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  drinking  water  too  highly  impregnated  with  lime 
and  minerals. 

252.  Faintness  is  a common  affection  in  young 
people;  it  is  seldom  dangerous,  and  is  usually  caused 
by  over-excitement,  or  the  sight  of  blood.  The  remedy 
is  to  take  the  person  into  the  fresh  air  and  lay  him 
or  her  on  the  Jioor,  sprinkling  cold  water  on  the 
face,  and  applying  a smelling-bottle  to  the  nostrils. 
(See  Appendix,  12.) 

253.  .c  Spinal  irritation  ’ was  a well-known  disease 
a few  years  ago.  It  was  generally  a combination  of 
hysteria  and  debility,  and  is  supposed  to  attack 
nervous,  delicate  women. 

254.  The  old  Duchess  of  Bedford  used  to  say,  on 
hearing  of  this  disease,  that  she  was  thankful  she 
was  ‘ born  before  nerves  were  invented.’ 

255.  Quacks  and  sudden  frights  have  often  cured 
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these  ‘malades  imaginaires’  when  all  other  treat- 
ment has  failed. 

256.  Monomania  is  that  form  of  insanity  in  which 
the  intellectual  faculty  is  confined  to  a single  object, 
or  to  a limited  number  of  objects;  thus  a mono- 
maniac will  insist  that  his  body  is  made  of  glass, 
and  being  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  idea,  will 
reason  correctly  that  slight  causes  will  injure  it ; 
he  therefore  walks  with  care,  and  avoids  any  rough 
handling. 

257.  The  symptoms  of  insanity  are  so  diversified 
that  it  is  impossible  to  class  them,  but  it  may  be 
taken  as  a general  rule  that  where  the  reasoning 
faculty  is  lost  or  perverted,  the  mind  is  not  in  a 
healthy  state. 

258.  In  such  case  it  is  advisable  not  to  listen  to 
the  reasoning  of  the  patient  himself,  but  to  seek 
the  advice  of  a medical  practitioner. 

259.  It  is  as  important  to  treat  mental  disease  on 
proper  principles  as  it  is  to  treat  bodily  disease, 
and  for  this  reason  lunatics  seldom  derive  any 
benefit  unless  sent  to  recognised  institutions  for 
their  cure. 

260.  Catalepsy,  or  trance,  is  a rare  disease,  and 
generally  attacks  nervous,  hysterical  females.  The 
cataleptic  is  insensible  to  all  external  impressions. 

281.  At  Billingshauser,  near  Wurzburg,  about 
half  the  inhabitants  were  affected;  they  were 
called  ‘starren/  stiffened  ones. 

262.  This  disease  is  sometimes  endemic.  (See  106.) 

263.  The  religious  fanatic,  by  cultivating  some 
fixed  idea,  generally  falls  into  a state  of  incipient 
insanity.  ‘ The  gift  of  unknown  tongues  ’ was 
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mostly  manifested  in  women  who  were  not  im- 
postors, but  simply  diseased. 

264.  Catarrh,  or  ‘ cold/  the  commonest  of  diseases, 
arises,  not  from  mere  cold,  but  from  a too  sudden 
change  of  atmosphere,  or  from  exposure  to  wet,  etc., 
when  the  body,  or  strength,  is  exhausted.  The  appli- 
cation of  cold,  as  in  bathing,  exposure  to  cold  winds, 
etc.,  etc.,  is  only  dangerous  when  the  heated  body, 
exhausted  by  violent  exercise,  is  rapidly  parting 
with  its  warmth. 

285.  Under  other  circumstances  the  glowing  body 
can  re-act  upon  the  cold,  and  convert  it  into  a 
strengthening  rather  than  a depressing  agent,  but 
the  frame  that  is  quickly  cooling  after  being  over- 
heated is  not  in  a condition  to  re-act 

266.  In  ordinary  ‘cold’  every  patient  amuses 
himself  by  acting  as  his  own  physician,  and 
judiciously  physics  himself  with  possets,  mustard- 
plasters,  hot  water,  etc.,  which  as  a rule  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  (See  Appendix,  7.) 

267.  Ten  grains  of  Dover’s  powder  in  a cup  of  hot 
gruel  at  bedtime  is  a very  good  remedy. 

268.  Anything  that  promotes  the  action  of  the 
skin — perspiration — is  best  for  a cold ; a Turkish 
bath  does  this,  and  so  does  Dover’s  powder. 

269.  A Turkish  bath  should  not  be  taken  without 
medical  sanction,  by  those  who  suffer  from  rushing 
of  the  blood  to  the  head,  or  heart  disease. 

270.  A glass  of  hot  rum  and  water,  just  before 
getting  into  bed,  is  a good  remedy  for  a cold,  as  it 
causes  free  perspiration. 

271.  ‘ Housemaid’s  knee  ’ arises  from  pressure  on 
the  ‘ bursa/  or  pad,  connected  with  the  knee-joint. 
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It  is  the  result  of  kneeling  too  much  on  hard 
places. 

272.  Rest  and  a blister,  or  the  application  of 
iodine  liniment,  will  soon  cure  it. 

273.  In  the  boy  before  puberty  the  vocal  chords  are 
not  two-thirds  of  the  length  they  become  in  the  adult. 

274.  While  the  change  is  taking  place  the  voice 
is  said  to  crack.  This  is  due  to  the  new  tones  not 
being  under  command. 

275.  In  girls  the  change  is  gradual,  so  that  the  voice 
merely  increases  in  strength  as  womanhood  comes. 

276.  The  voices  of  old  people  are  unsteady  and 
deficient  in  tone,  from  the  larynx  becoming  ossified. 
This  is  the  reason  why  singers,  who  have  possessed 
the  finest  voices  in  the  prime  of  life,  make  a pitiable 
failure  in  old  age. 

277.  Notes  are  made  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
vocal  chords,  as  the  air  rushes  past  them. 

278.  The  strength  of  a voice  depends  partly  upon  the 
degree  to  which  the  chords  can  be  made  to  vibrate. 

279.  ‘ Acne  ’ (pimples  on  the  face)  is  a common 
and  troublesome  affection  of  boyhood.  Restricted 
diet,  and  laxative  medicines,  will  generally  effect  a 
cure.  (See  Appendix,  15.) 

280.  Tight  lacing  is  a frequent  cause  of  indiges- 
tion and  consumption  in  young  women.  It  pre- 
vents the  organs  of  respiration  and  digestion — the 
two  which  are  most  important  to  health — from 
properly  performing  their  functions. 

281.  Athletic  exercises,  such  as  riding,  boating, 
boxing,  etc.,  etc.,  by  circulating  the  blood,  causing 
free  perspiration,  and  increasing  muscular  power, 
conduce  greatly  to  robust  health. 

282.  For  females,  horse  exercise  is  the  best  of  all, 
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and  for  those  who  cannot  afford  this,  brisk  walking 
is  the  best  substitute. 

283.  Pregnancy  is  often  accompanied  by  many 
troublesome  symptoms,  sickness  being  the  most 
common. 

284.  The  sickness  of  pregnancy  generally  comes 
on  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

285.  Soda-water  and  milk  will  often  relieve  the 
sickness,  if  taken  before  getting  out  of  bed. 

286.  Attention  to  diet,  which  should  be  plain,  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  who  wish  to 
enjoy  health,  as  is  also  outdoor  exercise. 

287.  Those  who  take  the  above  precautions  will 
enjoy  good  health  even  until  the  last  day  of  preg- 
nancy; but  brooding  on  her  condition,  lying  in  bed 
in  the  morning,  and  the  want  of  active  exercise,  will 
make  a pregnant  woman  a hypochondriacal  invalid. 

288.  If  there  be  any  constipation,  a Seidlitz  powder 
taken  before  breakfast  is  better  than  castor  oil. 

289.  Loss  of  blood  during  pregnancy  is  always 
dangerous,  especially  when  it  comes  on  about  the 
seventh  month. 

290.  The  patient  should  immediately  rest  and 
send  for  medical  advice. 

291.  It  is  a good  plan  to  take  a brisk  purgative 
when  labour  is  coming  on.  (See  Appendix,  15.) 

292.  Any  malposition  of  the  child  can  be  remedied 
early  in  the  labour  much  better  than  later  on ; it 
is  therefore  advisable  to  send  in  good  time  for  the 
‘ doctor/  to  know  that  all  is  right. 

293.  In  ordinary  labours  not  one  case  in  two 
hundred  gives  any  trouble ; nature  does  the  work 
without  further  aid. 
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294.  Blood-poisoning  after  confinement  is  often 
caused  by  foul  smells  from  drains. 

295.  Women  in  childbed  are  extremely  suscep- 
tible to  infection,  and  this  being  so,  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  subject  them  to  its  influence. 

296.  Infectious  diseases,  such  as  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  etc.,  are  very  fatal  to  tying-in  women. 

297.  When  suckling,  women  should  live  well. 
The  best  beverage  is  stout,  of  which  three  half- 
pints may  be  taken  daily. 

298.  If  the  milk  fail  in  suckling,  the  cause  is 
often  due  to  the  child  being  partly  suckled  and 
partly  fed,  a system  that  should  not  be  pursued. 

299.  It  is  a popular  error  that  a woman,  when 
suckling,  cannot  become  pregnant,  and  many  injure 
themselves  by  continuing  to  suckle  beyond  the 
proper  time — seven  or  eight  months. 

300.  Abscess  of  the  breast  during  suckling  is  a 
most  painful  affection. 

301.  It  may  arise  from  a blow  or  fall  on  the 
breast,  sudden  exposure  to  cold  or  over-fulness  of 
milk,  causing  in  the  first  place  inflammatory  action. 

302.  When  the  matter  forms,  early  opening  and 
poulticing  are  necessary. 

303.  The  feeling  of  weight  and  dragging  in  an 
inflamed  breast  will  be  relieved  by  supporting  it 
with  a sling  put  round  the  neck. 

304.  The  breast  should  never  be  allowed  to  get 
hard  from  over-distension  by  milk. 

305.  If  the  child  cannot  keep  the  milk  down,  it 
should  be  drawn  off  with  the  breast-pump,  other- 
wise it  sets  up  inflammation,  which  ends  in  abscess. 

306.  Breast -pumps  may  be  bought  at  any 
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chemist’s,  by  the  aid  of  which  a person  can  relieve 
herself  of  surplus  milk. 

307.  ‘ Retracted  nipples  ’ are  generally  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  the  dress  and  stays,  and  by  the 
foolish  attempt  of  old  nurses  to  break  the  nipple- 
strings  of  newly-born  children,  an  old  and  dangerous 
custom  that  should  be  sternly  prohibited.  (See  33.) 

308.  In  a case  of  the  preceding,  a breast-pump 
should  be  used  to  draw  out  the  nipples  before  the 
child  is  put  to  the  breast. 

309.  This  should  be  done  before  the  breasts  are 
distended  with  milk. 

310.  Those  who  are  subject  to  sore  nipples  should 
harden  them  before  child  birth  by  the  application 
of  brandy. 

311.  A strong  solution  of  alum — one  ounce  in 
half  a pint  of  hot  water — is  a good  application  for 
sore  nipples. 

312.  The  first  milk  generally  comes  within  twelve 
hours,  and  acts  as  a purgative  to  the  infant. 

313.  The  regular  flow  is  established  in  a few  days. 

314.  The  after-pains  of  first  labour  are  best  left 
without  treatment,  unless  very  severe. 

315.  Two  days  after  labour,  if  the  bowels  have 
acted,  a person  may  take  a little  animal  food. 

316.  Women  who  get  up  too  soon  after  a confine- 
ment, feel  the  ill  effects  of  doing  so  in  after-life. 

317.  Falling  of  the  womb  is  caused  by  the  above  in- 
discretion ; time  not  being  given  to  the  womb  and  its 
ligaments  to  recover  their  ordinary  size  and  strength. 

318.  No  woman  who  values  her  comfort  in  after- 
life should  leave  her  bed  for  eight  days.  In  the 
second  week  she  may  lie  on  the  sofa. 

319.  Hottentot  women  will,  after  labour,  go  on  as 
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if  nothing  had  happened,  and  even  m this  country 
it  may  be  seen  what  a woman  will  do,  as  in  cases  of 
concealment  of  birth. 

320.  Upon  the  mother’s  care  in  her  diet  and 
health  depends  the  health  of  the  child,  and  there- 
fore her  own  comfort. 

321.  The  ‘pains  and  peril  of  childbirth  ’ in  healthy 
women  are  not  fatal  to  more  than  one  case  in  four 
hundred. 

322.  But  the  mortality  is  greater  than  this  where 
midwives  and  unskilful  persons  only  are  employed. 

323.  Twins  occur  once  in  sixty-four  births,  trip- 
lets once  in  four  thousand,  and  quartets  once  in 
sixty-four  thousand. 

324.  A discharge  of  blood  is  the  first  symptom  of 
a miscarriage  coming  on,  and  complete  rest  is  the 
best  remedy. 

325.  By  law  a child  born  six  months  after  marriage 
— in  case  of  its  survival — is  assumed  to  have  been 
conceived  within  wedlock. 

326.  But  a child  seldom  lives  which  has  not  had 
seven  months  of  uterine  life,  that  is,  which  has  not 
been  conceived  beyond  that  period. 

327.  It  is  a popular  error  that  an  eight  months 
child  will  not  live. 

328.  A tying- in  room  should  be  kept  well  venti- 
lated, and  it  is  a popular  error  to  suppose  that 
‘night  air’  is  injurious. 

329.  The  temperature  of  a sick  room  should  be 
kept  not  lower  than  60°  Fahrenheit,  and  in  cold 
weather  the  fire  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  low  in 
the  early  morning. 

330.  Neglect  of  this  is  the  cause  of  many  deaths 
from  bronchitis  and  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
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MIDDLE  AGE. 

331.  The  average  duration  of  life  in  persons  at 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  is  twenty-nine  in  the  male, 
and  thirty  in  the  female ; at  forty  years,  twenty-six 
in  the  male,  and  twenty-four  in  the  female. 

332.  At  fifty,  nineteen  in  the  male,  and  twenty  in 
the  female;  at  fifty-five,  sixteen  in  the  male,  and 
seventeen  in  the  female ; and  at  sixty,  thirteen  in 
the  male,  and  fourteen  in  the  female. 

333.  The  most  common  diseases  of  middle  age 
are  diseases  of  the  lungs,  heart,  brain,  and  kidneys. 

334.  A healthy  man  in  one  year  consumes  on  the 
aggregate,  of  solids  and  fluids  combined,  about  three 
thousand  pounds  (nearly  one  ton  and  a quarter). 
In  infancy  and  youth  the  receipts  are  greater  than 
the  expenditure ; but  in  old  age  this  rule  is  reversed, 
and,  as  with  a spendthrift,  the  means  of  repair  at 
last  become  exhausted. 

335.  About  one  sixth  part  of  the  entire  weight  of 
the  body  is  taken  up  by  the  blood. 

336.  The  pulse  of  a healthy  adult  varies  from 
seventy  to  seventy-five  beats  per  minute  in  repose ; 
in  a newly-born  infant  it  varies  from  one  hundred 
and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  beats  per 
minute.  It  may  be  strong  or  weak,  hard  or  soft, 
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full  or  small.  Long  practice  in  feeling  the  pulse 
distinguishes  these  characteristics. 

337.  Galen  first  drew  attention  to  the  pulse  as  a 
sign  of  disease,  and  described  more  than  thirty  con- 
ditions of  it. 

338.  In  any  disease  in  the  adult,  if  the  pulse 
exceeds  one  hundred  and  forty  beats  per  minute, 
recovery  is  rare,  but  not  impossible. 

339.  A good  knowledge  of  the  pulse  is  most 
important  in  the  understanding  of  disease. 

340.  ‘Fulness  of  blood’  causes  a feeling  of  indo- 
lence, sleepiness,  giddiness,  and  whilst  asleep  snoring 
and  dreaming. 

341.  Fat  people  are  not  necessarily  over-full  of 
blood ; in  fact,  they  often  suffer  from  a deficiency, 
rather  than  an  excess. 

342.  Fat  people  bear  lowering  measures  in  illness 
worse  than  thin  people  do. 

343.  Active  exercise,  the  avoidance  of  beer  and 
all  alcoholic  drinks,  with  saline  purgatives  and  less 
sleep,  are  the  best  remedies  for  corpulency.  (See 
Appendix,  15.) 

344.  In  adult  life  about  one-third  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  is  passed  in  repose ; in  old  age,  when 
nutrition  is  carried  on  with  less  vigour,  more  sleep 
is  necessary. 

345.  Sleep  especially  rests  the  nervous  system, 
and  it  is  also  necessary  for  the  repair  and  nutrition 
of  the  body ; not  that  these  occur  only  during  that 
period,  but  sleep  is  required  for  their  perfection. 
(See  Appendix,  7.) 

346.  Even  in  the  heart’s  action  there  is  a period 
of  repose ; the  rest  after  each  pulsation  is  small,  but 
it  amounts  to  a good  deal  in  the  twenty- four  hours. 
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347.  Boils  and  carbuncles  are  due  to  a vitiated 
state  of  the  blood  from  insufficient  or  improper  food, 
over-work,  or  mental  anxiety.  Boils  generally  come 
in  crops,  carbuncles  singly. 

348.  When  there  are  successive  crops  of  boils 
with  or  without  any  obvious  cause,  no  remedy  is  so 
efficacious  as  a change  of  air,  with  tonics.  (See 
Appendix,  16.) 

349.  It  is  better  to  let  a boil  break  of  itself  by 
poulticing  it,  than  to  open  it  with  a knife. 

350.  Varicose  veins  are  common  in  females  who 
have  had  children,  and  in  males  whose  occupation 
entails  lifting  heavy  weights.  The  veins  of  the  leg 
become  tortuous  and  enlarged,  purple  in  colour,  and 
prominent. 

351.  Elastic  stockings  to  fit  tightly  on  the  leg 
give  untold  relief  in  this  disease. 

352.  The  expense  of  a pair  of  such  stockings  is 
about  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  but  where  it  is 
necessary  to  have  them  above  the  knee,  the  expense 
is  much  greater. 

353.  Some  people  are  satisfied  with  five  or  six  hours’ 
sleep,  but  the  adult  bodyrequires  at  least  eight  hours, 
to  repair  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  other  sixteen. 

354.  - Napoleon  I.  is  said  to  have  only  slept  six 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  but  he  was  a man  of 
remarkably  impassive  nature. 

355.  The  brain  contains  less  blood  during  sleep 
than  when  a person  is  awake. 

356.  Extreme  heat  or  cold  creates  drowsiness, 
and  a morbid  disposition  to  sleep  is  often  the  pre- 
cursor of  apoplexy. 

357.  Sleeplessness  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
symptoms  of  approaching  insanity. 
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358.  Over- stimulation  is  a frequent  cause  of  sleep- 
lessness, as  are  also  mental  anxiety  and  indigestion. 

359.  Strong  tea  or  coffee  prevents  sleep. 

360.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  mental  work  will 
find  tea  or  coffee  a better  brain  stimulant  than 
alcholic  liquor. 

361.  Women  of  excitable  temperament  suffer  from 
want  of  sleep.  This  after  child-birth  should  be 
especially  attended  to ; if  not,  puerperal  mania  is  the 
frequent  result. 

362.  Depriving  a criminal  of  sleep  is  a frequent 
mode  of  execution  n China ; it  is  fearfully  painful, 
and  death  occurs  in  eighteen  to  twenty  days. 

363.  After  eight  days  the  sufferings  of  a criminal 
subjected  to  this  process  became  so  intense  that  he 
begged  to  be  burnt,  strangled,  shot,  or  put  to  death 
in  any  way  that  the  humanity  or  ferocity  of  his 
gaolers  might  suggest. 

364.  To  secure  repose,  which  may  be  refreshing 
to  both  mind  and  body  in  cases  where  there  is 
unnatural  sleeplessness,  a proper  amount  of  out- 
door exercise  should  be  taken,  the  diet  should  be 
digestible,  and  especially  not  such  as  will  create 
flatulence.  (See  Appendix,  7.) 

365.  A fire  in  the  bedroom,  or  a glass  of  mulled 
port  or  claret  taken  just  before  getting  into  bed, 
may  be  found  beneficial  in  some  cases. 

366.  Curtains  round  the  bed  are  injurious  to 
health,  as  they  prevent  the  access  of  fresh  air  to  the 
sleeper. 

367.  Sedatives,  such  as  chloral,  opium,  and 
morphia,  should  on  no  account  be  used  to  procure 
sleep  until  all  other  means  have  failed,  and  then 
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the  advice  of  a medical  man  should  first  be  sought 
and  his  sanction  given  for  their  use. 

368.  Nightmares  are  often  the  result  of  indigest- 
ible food  in  the  stomach.  During  one  of  these 
attacks,  there  is  as  a rule  a distressing  conscious- 
ness of  inability  to  move  from  some  disagreeable 
vision  with  which  the  suffering  begins ; palpitation 
then  comes  on,  accompanied  by  a feeling  of  weight 
on  the  chest  and  of  suffocation;  the  sufferer  now 
attempts  to  move  and  finds  it  impossible.  But  in  a 
short  time  the  power  of  volition  returns,  and  the 
dreamer  arouses  himself  lest  the  attack  should  recur. 

369.  The  treatment  of  nightmares  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  in  these  words  : Avoid  heavy  suppers. 

370.  ‘Proud  flesh,’  which  is  popularly  believed  to  be 
dangerous,  is  necessary  to  the  healing  of  any  wound. 
It  is  simply  an  excess  of  granulation,  and  requires 
keeping  down  by  the  application  of  lunar  caustic. 

371.  A bruise  is  an  injury  to  the  flesh  beneath 
the  skin;  and  even  though  the  part  injured  may  not 
become  discoloured,  a great  amount  of  mischief  may 
have  been  done.  Rest  and  cold  lotions  are  the  best 
remedies.  (See  Appendix,  19-22.) 

372.  Few  arrive  at  middle  age  without  believing 
they  suffer  from  heart  disease.  A little  palpitation 
arising  from  indigestion  is  quite  sufficient  to  ensure 
a firm  belief  that  the  heart  is  affected. 

373.  Heart  disease  in  middle  age  is  rare,  unless  it 
be  the  result  of  rheumatic  fever  in  early  life.  It  is 
most  common  in  men  who  have  been  soldiers, 
and  is  caused  in  them  generally  by  the  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  blood  from  carrying  the  knapsack. 

374.  Over-training  in  athletes  often  produces  the 
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above-mentioned  disease,  and  those  who  are  consti- 
tutionally unfit  should  not  be  allowed  to  overtax 
their  strength. 

375.  Functional  or  nervous  derangement  of  the 
heart  is  common  in  hysterical  people,  or  persons  of 
a naturally  nervous  temperament.  This  generally 
depends  on  a disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  indiges- 
tion, or  general  debility,  and  the  symptoms,  such  as 
palpitation,  faintness,  or  flushings,  though  very  dis- 
tressing, are  not  dangerous.  (See  Appendix,  12.) 

376.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  is  caused  by  increased 
or  violent  action  of  the  heart  or  from  want  of  mus- 
cular strength  in  that  organ,  and  a person  suffering 
from  it  is  feeble.  Attention  to  the  general  health, 
so  as  to  strengthen  the  nervous  system  and  give 
tone,  is  the  only  remedy.  (See  Appendix,  16.) 

377.  The  valves  of  the  heart,  sometimes  owing  to 
disease,  allow  the  blood  to  return  to  the  heart ; this 
is  called  ‘regurgitation.’  It  may  be  easily  under- 
stood by  imagining  the  heart  to  be  a force-pump, 
which  it  really  is,  one  of  the  valves  having  become 
imperfect. 

378.  Where  there  is  real  disease  of  the  heart,  such 
as  valvular  disease  or  aneurism,  it  is  palpable  that 
anything  that  disturbs  its  action  must  be  dangerous 
so  that  a sufferer  from  heart  disease  should  not  give 
way  to  passion  or  over- excitement,  and  should  not 
take  too  violent  exercise,  especially  after  meals. 

379.  An  attack  of  flatulent  dyspepsia  (wind  in 
the  stomach),  by  impeding  the  action  of  a weak 
heart,  will  often  cause  sudden  death.  This  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  death  in  old  people,  and  in  those 
who  suffer  from  organic  disease  of  the  heart.  (See 
Appendix,  12.) 
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380.  Those  who  suffer  from  a weak — or  dilated— 
heart  should  not  take  active  exercise  after  a full 
meal;  in  fact,  no  one  should  take  active  exercise 
after  a full  meal. 

381.  The  commonest  symptom  of  a weak  heart  is 
puffiness  under  the  lower  eyelids,  and  breathlessness 
on  slight  exertion. 

382.  Women  at  ‘ the  change  of  life  5 often  suffer 
from  functional  disturbance  of  the  heart.  This  is 
not  dangerous. 

383.  £ Blue  Disease  ’ depends  on  an  imperfect  con- 
struction of  the  heart,  but  those  bom  with  it  seldom 
reach  middle  age. 

384.  Indigestion  is  the  bane  of  middle  age,  as  it 
always,  or  almost  always,  arises  from  errors  in  diet, 
so  the  sufferer  really  deserves  but  little  sympathy. 

385.  Socrates  says,  ‘ Beware  of  such  food  as  per- 
suades a man  to  eat  though  he  be  not  hungry,  and 
those  liquors  that  will  prevail  with  a man  to  drink 
them  though  he  be  not  thirsty.’  This  advice, 
though  written  two  thousand  years  ago,  applies 
equally  well  to-day. 

386.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  indigestion  is 
the  use  of  food  in  too  large  quantity,  or  of  improper 
kind,  or  the  imperfect  mastication  of  it,  from  care- 
lessness, or  the  pain  of  bad  teeth,  or  loss  of  teeth. 
(See  Appendix,  13.) 

387.  Five  or  six  hours  should  intervene  between 
meals,  and  this  rule  may  not  be  broken  with 
impunity  for  any  length  of  time. 

388.  The  most  fruitful  sources  of  indigestion  are 
want  of  bodily  exercise,  excessive  labour,  undue 
intellectual  exertion,  mental  anxiety,  general  debility, 
immoderate  smoking  and  drinking. 
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389.  The  nervous  irritability  of  many  literary  and 
scientific  men  has  its  origin  in  this  disease,  and 
sedentary  pursuits  with  over-mental  labour  cause 
disorders  which  speak  through  the  stomach  in  the 
first  instance.  (See  Appendix,  16-25.) 

390.  The  low  spirits  induced  by  indigestion  may 
vary  from  slight  dejection  and  ill-humour,  to  the 
most  extreme  melancholy,  sometimes  even  inducing 
a disposition  to  suicide. 

391.  The  patient  misconceives  every  act  of  friend- 
ship, and  exaggerates  a slight  ailment  into  a heavy 
grievance. 

392.  In  no  disease  has  the  quack  so  large  a field 
for  practice  as  in  this,  and  in  no  disease  to  which 
humanity  is  subject  is  quackery  so  disastrous  or 
proper  treatment  so  necessary. 

393.  Loss  of  appetite,  pain,  weight,  and  fulness  at 
the  stomach,  flatulence,  vomiting,  costiveness,  furred 
tongue,  pain  in  the  loins,  aching  of  the  limbs,  head- 
ache, and  nervous  fancies,  are  the  most  common 
symptoms  of  indigestion.  (See  Appendix,  13,  16.) 

394.  Dr.  Abernethy  says,  that  ‘ no  person  can  be 
persuaded  to  pay  due  attention  to  his  digestive 
organs  until  death  stares  him  in  the  face,  so  it  is  a 
happy  circumstance  that  disorders  of  the  stomach 
are  within  the  reach  of  treatment,  both  directly  and 
indirectly.’ 

395.  The  dyspeptic  should  thoroughly  masticate 
his  food,  so  that  the  digestive  fluids  may  liquefy 
and  transform  it.  He  ought,  also,  to  keep  quiet  for 
some  time  after  a meal,  so  as  not  to  divert  from  the 
stomach  the  nervous  force  required  for  digestion. 

396.  Sweet  hot  sherry,  new  port,  and  bad  spirits, 
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are  poison  to  the  dyspeptic,  and  if  a person  does  not 
know  what  pure  wholesome  wines  are — and  they 
are  not  more  expensive  than  bad  ones — he  had 
better  drink  no  stimulant  at  all. 

397.  ‘ It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  stomach  which 
requires  stimulants  to  enable  it  to  act  efficiently, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  a healthy  state ; but  at 
the  same  time  we  should  remember  that  the  battle 
of  life  is  not  waged  without  much  wear  and  tear, 
without  almost  overwhelming  anxieties,  and  sicken- 
ing disappointments,  and  that  the  digestive  organs 
are  the  first  to  sympathize  with  the  depressions  of  the 
mind  no  less  than  with  the  diseases  of  the  body.’ 

398.  For  a person  engaged  in  sedentary  pursuits, 
or  for  one  suffering  from  chronic  indigestion,  here 
is  a day’s  diet  which  may  be  varied  according  to 
the  programme. 

399.  7 A.M. : A tumblerful  of  equal  parts  of  milk 
and  soda-water,  or  lime-water. 

400.  7.30  a.m.  : To  get  up.  Use  tepid  or  cold 
sponge  bath ; rub  the  skin  thoroughly  with  a coarse 
toweL  Dress  leisurely. 

401.  8.30  a.m.  : A large  cup  of  weak  tea,  with 
half  milk,  or  milk  and  water.  Sole  or  whiting,  or 
the  lean  of  an  underdone  mutton-chop ; or  a new- 
laid  egg  lightly  boiled.  Stale  bread  and  a little 
fresh  butter. 

402.  1 p.m.  : Luncheon.  Oysters,  if  they  agree, 
an  underdone  mutton-chop,  or  a slice  out  of  a roast 
leg  of  mutton,  provided  meat  has  not  been  taken  for 
breakfast ; one  glass  of  sherry.  If  there  be  little  or 
no  appetite,  a raw  egg  beaten  up  in  sherry  and 
water,  with  a biscuit,  will  be  useful. 
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403.  6 p.m.  : Dinner.  Cod,  smelts,  turbot  or  brill, 
mutton,  venison,  chicken,  grouse,  partridge,  hare, 
pheasant,  tripe  boiled  in  milk,  sweetbread,  boiled 
leg  of  lamb,  or  roast  beef,  stale  bread.  French  beans, 
cauliflower,  asparagus,  vegetable  marrow,  or  sea-kale. 
Half  a wine-glassful  of  cognac  in  a bottle  of  soda- 
water.  Two  glasses  of  good  sherry  or  of  claret  after 
dinner.  A few  grapes,  an  orange,  a baked  apple,  or 
strawberries,  may  be  taken  if  desired.  A dose  of 
pepsine  when  needed.  (See  Appendix,  13.) 

404.  9 p.m.  : A small  glass  of  cold  brandy  and 
water  with  a biscuit,  or  a cup  of  weak  tea  with  half 
milk,  and  a little  bread  and  butter,  or  a teacupful 
of  milk-arrowroot. 

405.  11  p.m.  : Bed.  To  sleep  on  a mattress  with- 
out too  much  covering.  The  room  to  be  properly 
ventilated.  A fire  will  be  beneficial  in  cold  weather. 
It  is  presumed  that  a good  night’s  rest  has  been 
earned  by  a fair  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

406.  Pepsine  wine,  when  it  can  be  depended  on, 
is  a great  aid  to  digestion.  Pepsine  is  made  from 
the  digestive  fluid  of  the  stomach  of  the  calf  or  pig. 

407.  ‘Water-brash’  is  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some and  common  indications  of  a disordered 
stomach.  It  gives  rise  to  a burning  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  often  the  vomiting  of  a watery  fluid, 
which  may  be  tasteless  or  sour.  (See  Appendix,  27.) 

408.  It  is  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women, 
and  in  the  lower  than  in  the  upper  class.  A httle 
carbonate  of  soda  in  water  relieves  it. 

409.  Pain  in  the  muscles  of  the  chest  is  common 
in  indigestion,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  pleurisy. 
There  is  no  constitutional  disturbance  with  it,  and 
it  is  not  dangerous. 
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410.  The  longer  indigestion  is  allowed  to  go  on  with- 
out treatment,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  obtain  relief. 

411.  ‘ Biliousness/  which  is  often  caused  by  a slug- 
gish state  of  the  liver,  is  a frequent  cause  of  indiges- 
tion. (See  Appendix,  17  and  25.) 

412.  The  liver  may  be  felt  just  below  the  right 
ribs.  Tenderness  on  pressure  indicates  a congested 
state  of  that  important  organ. 

413.  If  the  liver  does  not  act,  the  bile  remains  in 
the  system,  and  depression  of  spirits  is  almost 
always  a symptom.  (See  Appendix,  15.) 

414.  The  word  ‘melancholy’  means  ‘black  bile/ 
showing  that  from  ancient  times  this  was  considered 
the  cause  of  lowness  of  spirits. 

415.  The  Chinese  attribute  many  passions  to  the 
liver,  which  we  do  to  the  heart,  and  really  they  are 
nearer  the  truth. 

416.  ‘ J aundice  ’ was  called  by  the  Greeks  ‘ Icterus’ 
(golden  thrush),  their  idea  being  that  the  sight  of 
this  bird  cured  the  disease,  but  was  fatal  to  the 
bird  itself. 

417.  Simple  ‘jaundice/  uncomplicated  with  disease 
of  the  liver,  is  seldom  fatal;  it  arises  from  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestines. 

418.  The  appearance  of  the  skin  and  e}^es,  which 
become  a bright  yellow,  shows  the  disease. 

419.  The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body;  it 
weighs  in  health  about  three  pounds. 

420.  Congestion  of  the  liver  is  often  the  cause  of 
indigestion.  (See  Appendix,  15.) 

421.  The  medicines  that  act  most  powerfully  on 
the  liver  are  the  preparations  of  mercury  and  podo- 
phyllin.  (See  Appendix,  17.) 
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422.  Excessive  eating  and  drinking  are  the  com- 
mon causes  of  congestion  of  the  liver.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, 15.) 

423.  Inflammation  of  the  liver  is  very  rare  in 
England,  but  is  common  in  tropical  climates ; this 
often  leads  to  abscess  of  the  liver  and  jaundice. 

424.  Violent  exercise  directly  after  meals,  by 
causing  engorgement  of  the  liver,  occasions  what  is 
called  a ‘ stitch  in  the  side.’ 

425.  Strong  healthy  persons,  living  in  temperate 
climates,  who  take  plenty  of  exercise,  may  counter- 
act the  evil  effects  which  flow  from  the  use  of  too 
rich  and  abundant  foods  ; while  those  of  sedentary 
habits,  who  pamper  themselves,  are  sure  to  suffer. 

426.  Horse  exercise  and  walking,  with  such 
purgatives  as  ‘ Hunyadi- Janos  ’ water,  taken  before 
breakfast,  will  soon  unload  a congested  liver.  (See 
Appendix,  15.) 

427.  Shivering-fits  are  the  earliest  indications  of 
some  serious  disease  coming  on,  and  usually  of 
blood-poisoning  of  some  description,  such  as  fever, 
erysipelas,  etc.  (See  Temperature.) 

428.  Hypochondriasis,  or  ‘ the  vapours,’  takes  that 
place  in  men  which  hysteria  occupies  in  women. 

429.  Hypochondriasis  is  often  the  offspring  of 
selfishness  and  indolence.  There  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  it  some  bodily  illness;  but  the  symptoms 
are  always  exaggerated. 

430.  The  hypochondriac  is  ever  writhing  under  the 
petty  despotism  of  some  imaginary  evil. 

431.  It  is  not  an  extravagant  assertion  to  say,  that 
he  who  is  commonly  called  a strong-minded  man 
may  shake  off  an  imaginative  fear  to  which  another 
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person,  less  happily  constituted,  will  succumb;  sc 
remarkable  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body. 

432.  Extraordinary  cases  are  related,  showing  the 
influence  of  the  will  over  the  body,  and  even  the 
involuntary  muscles — for  instance,  the  muscles  of 
the  heart ; and  Celsus  speaks  of  a priest  who 
could  separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he 
chose,  and  lie  like  a man  void  of  life  and  sense. 

433.  Cowper,  the  poet,  was  a confirmed  hypo- 
chondriac. Referring  to  the  illness  of  a friend,  he 
says, ‘ But  oh  ! what  are  your  bodily  sufferings,  acute 
as  they  undoubtedly  are,  to  the  mental  torture  I 
suffer  from  the  fever  of  the  mind  ?’ 

434.  Under  such  suffering  it  is  hardly  surprising 
that  men  have  attempted  suicide  as  Cowper  did, 
believing,  with  the  son  of  Sirach,  that  ‘ death  is 
better  than  a bitter  life  or  continual  sickness.’ 

435.  Those  who  overwork  the  mind,  and  have 
prolonged  mental  anxiety — those  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  active  life  and  have  retired  from  it, 
are  most  subject  to  the  ‘vapours.’ 

436.  Hypochondriacal  people  derive  far  more 
benefit  from  change  of  air  and  active  exercise  than 
from  physic.  Breakfast  at  eight,  dinner  at  two  p.m., 
and  supper  at  half- past  seven,  with  no  other 
stimulant  than  light  bitter  ale. 

437.  Burton,  in  his  ‘ Anatomy  of  Melancholy,’ 
remarks,  ‘It  behoves  the  physician  not  to  leave  his 
patient  helpless,  but  most  part  they  offend  in  that 
other  extreme : they  prescribe  too  much  physic,  and 
tire  out  their  bodies  with  continual  potions  to  no 
purpose.’ 

438.  What  is  known  as  ‘gravel  ’ — a thick  muddy 
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state  of  the  urine,  leaving  in  the  vessel  a brick-dust 
sediment — depends  more  upon  derangement  of  the 
liver  and  stomach  than  upon  the  kidneys ; and  a 
dose  of  blue  pill  at  night,  and  half  a tumblerful 
of  Friedrichshall  water  before  breakfast  for  two  or 
three  mornings,  is  the  best  remedy. 

439.  Those  who  suffer  from  ‘ gravel  ’ should  avoid 
malt  liquors  and  indigestible  food,  and  take  plenty 
of  exercise. 

440.  Anything  that  depresses  the  general  health, 
sugar,  sweets,  malt  liquors,  sweet  wines,  and  high 
living,  increases  the  liability  to  this  diseasa 

441.  A little  brandy,  or  weak  whisky  and  water, 
is  the  most  suitable  stimulant  for  gouty  people, 
and  excessive  fatigue  does  more  harm  than  good. 
Regular  and  moderate  walking,  or  riding  exercise, 
is  advantageous. 

442.  The  limb  attacked  with  ‘ gout  ’ should  be 
kept  in  the  horizontal  position,  and  never  be  allowed 
to  hang  down ; and  the  gentle  application  of  bella- 
donna liniment  will  relieve  excessive  pain.  (See  421.) 

443.  ‘ Gout,’  as  Byron  says,  ‘ is  the  rust  of  aristo- 
cratic hinges;’  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sydenham, 
writing  on  the  subject,  remarks,  * It  kills  more  rich 
men  than  poor,  more  wise  than  simple.  Great 
kings,  emperors,  generals,  admirals,  and  philosophers 
have  died  of  gout.’  Thus  Nature  shows  her  im- 
partiality; for  those  whom  she  favours  in  one  way, 
she  afflicts  in  another. 

444.  A person  often  feels  better  after  an  attack  of 
gout  than  before  it,  and  this  false  security  often 
causes  inattention  to  rules  of  health ; such  inatten- 
tion generally  bringing  on  another  attack  of  gout. 
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445.  ‘ Gout  * often  leaves  one  part  to  attack 
another.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  form  of  gout, 
and  is  generally  caused  by  patients  putting  the  part 
affected  into  cold  water. 

446.  Few  people  suffer  from  gout  before  twenty 
or  after  sixty,  and  it  is  very  uncommon  in  women. 
It  appears  earlier  in  life  in  those  hereditarily  dis- 
posed to  it. 

447.  The  pain  of  gout  may  be  relieved,  and  the 
disease,  so  to  speak,  ‘ made  easy/  by  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  one-third  of  a grain  of  morphia  into 
the  limb  above  the  part  affected,  but  of  course  this 
must  be  done  by  a surgeon. 

448.  All  composing  medicines,  given  by  the 
stomach,  to  relieve  gouty  pains,  are  injurious. 

449.  After  an  attack  of  gout  in  any  shape  a wise 
person  will  take  a thorough  holiday.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, 27.) 

450.  Chronic  rheumatism  is  common  in  old  people, 
and  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  cold  and  wet. 

451.  It  generally  attacks  the  textures  around  the 
joints,  and  the  sufferer  is  constantly  annoyed, and  his 
life  made  miserable,  by  the  wearying  gnawing  pain. 

452.  Hot  water-baths,  hot  air-baths,  or  vapour- 
baths'  medicated  with  sulphur,  give  great  relief. 
(See  Appendix,  22.) 

453.  In  ‘ lumbago  ’ — rheumatism  of  the  muscles 
of  the  back — a large  belladonna  plaster  spread  on 
leather  will  ease  the  pain. 

454.  All  sufferers  from  chronic  rheumatism  should 
wear  flannel,  and  avoid  exposure  to  damp  and  cold. 

455.  They  should  also  be  careful  in  their  diet,  and 
eschew  beer  and  heavy  wines,  port  especially. 
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456.  The  Mineral  Water  Hospital  at  Bath  has 
wonderful  efficacy  in  chronic  gout  and  rheumatism. 

457.  The  water  there  rises  at  the  spring  at  a 
temperature  of  113°  Fahrenheit. 

458.  Rheumatism  is  one  of  the  most  common, 
painful,  and  severe  diseases  of  this  country. 

459.  It  arises  from  a vitiated  condition  of  the  blood. 

460.  The  parts  attacked  by  rheumatism  are  the 
muscles,  tendons,  and  ligaments. 

461.  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  rheumatism, 
the  acute — rheumatic  fever — and  the  chronic. 

462.  ‘ Rheumatic  fever  ’ is  a most  formidable 
disease,  from  the  suffering  it  causes,  and  the  injury 
so  frequently  produced  by  it  to  the  heart. 

463.  The  first  symptoms  are  restlessness  and  fever, 
with  aching  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  great  increase  of 
temperature,  following  exposure  to  cold  and  wet. 

464.  In  its  severe  form  the  patient  presents  a 
pitiable  spectacle  of  helpless  suffering : he  is  restless, 
but  dare  not  and  cannot  move;  the  pain  is  so  great 
that  the  weight  of  the  bed  clothes  cannot  be  borne, 
and  there  is  an  acid  sour  perspiration  and  high- 
coloured  urine. 

465.  Every  remedy  has  been  tried  in  this  disease, 
the  latest  being  the  salicylate  of  soda,  which  cer- 
tainly shortens  the  attack. 

466.  Giddiness  consists  of  a transitory  sense  of 
whirling,  or  falling ; surrounding  objects  appear  to  be 
in  motion,  the  sufferer  loses  his  balance  for  a second 
or  two,  but  often  recovers  himself  without  falling. 

467.  It  is  often  an  important  symptom  of  in- 
cipient disease  of  the  brain. 

468.  Giddiness  is  but  of  little  importance  or 
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danger  in  people  under  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
generally  depends  upon  derangement  of  the  liver 
and  stomach ; a dose  of  blue  pill  and  black  draught, 
with  a tonic  mixture  after,  will  cure. 

469.  Giddiness  is  also  common  in  over-worked, 
badly-fed  people,  and  seamstresses  are  martyrs  to 
it ; in  the  aged,  it  arises  from  a want  of  elasticity 
in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  whereby  the  circulation 
becomes  irregular,  giving  rise  to  congestion  in  one 
part  of  the  brain,  and  deficiency  in  another. 

470.  The  best  beverage  for  flatulency  is  weak 
brandy-and-water,  at  meals  only. 

471.  Colic  is  generally  caused  by  indigestion  and 
flatulence. 

472.  Simple  colic,  though  very  painful,  is  not 
dangerous.  A glass  of  hot  brandy-and-water,  and 
a good  dose  of  castor  oil,  will  give  relief. 

473.  Lead  colic  may  be  known  by  the  peculiar 
blue  line  round  the  gums  of  those  attacked. 
Painters  are  most  subject  to  it. 

474.  ‘ English  colic/  or  ‘ diarrhoea,’  is  common  in 
hot  weather. 

475.  The  usual  causes  are,  eating  unripe  fruit, 
raw  vegetables,  pork,  veal,  goose,  duck,  salmon,  etc., 
drinking  foul  water,  inhaling  fumes  of  decaying 
animal  or  vegetable  matter,  and  over-crowding. 

476.  It  is  seldom  fatal  except  to  young  children 
and  old  people. 

477.  A flannel  bandage  round  the  bowels  is  a 
good  remedy  for  those  who  frequently  suffer  from 
diarrhoea.  (See  Appendix,  14.) 

478.  ‘ In  1853,  Taunton  workhouse  contained  279 
inmates.  In  some  of  the  rooms  the  breathing- 
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space  was  sixty-eight  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each 
person.  Cholera  swept  away  sixty-eight  in  one  week.’ 

479.  At  the  county  gaol,  the  breathing-space  was 
between  eight  and  nine  hundred  cubic  feet,  and  not 
a case  of  cholera  occurred.  Thus,  while  the  poor 
were  being  decimated,  the  prisoners  escaped. 

480.  ‘ Ague  ’ is  common  in  low  marshy  districts. 
The  fit  comes  daily,  every  other  day,  or  every  three 
days. 

481.  The  first  is  commonest  in  England,  and  the 
last  in  India. 

482.  In  the  cold  stage,  ‘hot  negus  ’ is  the  best  drink, 
and,  in  the  hot,  cooling  drinks.  (See  Appendix,  6.) 

483.  James  I.  and  Oliver  Cromwell  died  of  ague. 

484.  An  old  adage  says — 

‘ An  ague  in  the  spring 
Is  physic  for  a king.’ 

If  this  be  so,  he  should  be  a young  one. 

485.  ‘ Bright’s  Disease  ’ is  a common  affection  in 
middle  age,  in  those  who  have  been  intemperate. 
Gradually  increasing  weakness,  pallor  of  complexion, 
sickness  in  the  morning,  and  puffiness  in  the  ankles 
towards  evening,  with  wasting  of  the  body,  are  the 
early  symptoms. 

486.  Careful  diet,  abstinence  from  stimulants, 
warm  clothing,  with  tonics  and  change  of  air,  pro- 
long life  in  those  suffering  from  it. 

487.  ‘ Bright’s  Disease  ’ is  a fatty  degeneration  of 
the  secreting  substance  of  the  kidney,  and  the  secre- 
tion of  water  passed  by  a person  suffering  from  this 
complaint  may  be  quite  natural  in  appearance. 

488.  Exposure  to  cold,  on  recovering  from  scarlet 
fever,  when  the  skin  is  ‘ peeling,’  is  often  followed 
by  an  attack  of  * Bright’s  Disease,’  and  is  very  fatal. 
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OLD  AGE. 

489.  The  average  duration  of  life  at  sixty-one 
jears  of  age,  is  thirteen  and  a half  years  in  males, 
and  fourteen  and  a half  in  females.  At  sixty-five, 
ten  and  a half  in  males,  and  eleven  and  a half  in 
females. 

490.  At  seventy,  eight  and  a half  in  males,  and 
nine  in  females.  At  seventy-five,  six  and  a half  in 
males,  and  seven  in  females. 

491.  At  seventy- eight,  five  and  a half  in  males, 
and  five  and  three-quarters  in  females.  At  eighty, 
five  in  males,  and  five  and  a quarter  in  females. 

492.  At  eighty-four,  four  in  males,  and  four  and 
a quarter  in  females.  At  eighty-eight,  three  in 
males,  and  three  and  a half  in  females. 

493.  At  ninety,  two  and  three-quarters  in  males, 
and  three  in  females.  At  ninety-five,  two  in  males, 
and  two  and  a quarter  in  females. 

494.  At  one  hundred,  one  and  a half  in  males, 
and  one  and  three-quarters  in  females. 

495.  Out  of  every  million  people  born,  ninety 
thousand  reach  the  age  of  eighty ; eleven  thousand 
five  hundred,  that  of  ninety ; and  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  that  of  ninety-five. 

496.  Though  the  late  Sir  George  Grey  was  a dis- 
believer in  centenarians,  yet  facts  seem  to  prove 
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that  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  of  every 
million  born,  live  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years. 

497.  These  statistics  are  taken  from  the  returns 
of  the  Registrar-General,  and  he  obtains  them  from 
death-certificates  ; but  these  may,  in  the  case  of  the 
very  old,  be  fallible. 

498.  ‘ Old  Parr  ’ is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  a$?e 
of  153,  Henry  Jenkins  to  the  age  of  169;  and  the 
Countess  of  Desmond,  who  died  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  history  states,  danced  with  Richard  III. 
in  her  youth. 

499.  Government  annuities  and  insurance  rates 
are  reckoned  by  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General. 

500.  Death  from  old  age  is  a result  of  the  failure 
of  all  the  vital  powers,  more  especially  of  the 
nervous  power,  and  a slight  shock  or  an  attack  of 
flatulent  dyspepsia — wind  in  the  stomach — is  often 
fatal  in  the  aged 

501.  Death  is  the  necessary  termination  of  all  the 
long  succession  of  phenomena  of  which  life  consists. 

502.  In  the  old,  the  powers  of  life  are  small  and 
the  muscles  are  feeble  and  relaxed,  and  death  from 
extreme  age  is  never  painful. 

503.  The  sense  of  pain  becomes  paralyzed  as  the 
bodily  power  fails. 

504.  The  rattling  noise  made  in  breathing  at  the 
termination  of  life,  is  simply  an  accumulation  of 
phlegm  in  the  throat  which  a dying  person  has  not 
the  power  to  expel. 

505.  Among  the  signs  of  approaching  death,  are 
the  sunken  eye,  the  hollow  temple,  and  the  sharpened 
nose. 

506.  What  is  known  as  the  ‘ death-struggle/  is 
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simply  irregular  action  of  the  muscles,  which  the 
dying  do  not  feel. 

507.  The  faculties  become  so  paralyzed  before 
death,  from  old  age,  that  the  dying  lose  all  fear  of  its 
approach. 

508.  Those  who  have  recovered  from  apparent 
death  by  drowning,  describe  the  sensations  as 
pleasurable. 

509.  ‘ The  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,’  is  more 
than  a figure  of  speech ; the  mind,  as  it  fades,  seems 
to  recall  the  more  important  actions  of  the  past  life. 

510.  The  last  words  of  the  celebrated  Lord 
Chesterfield  were,  ‘Show  the  gentleman  a chair,’ 
(polite  to  the  last). 

511.  The  final  words  of  Napoleon  I.  were,  1 The 
head  of  the  army and  Lord  Byron  muttered  as  he 
sank  to  his  rest,  ‘ Let  me  sleep.’ 

512.  The  actions  of  the  hands  in  the  dying  often 
show  that  the  mind  is  engaged  in  the  daily  occupa- 
tion ; the  dying  tailor  will  sew,  and  the  tale  is  told 
of  an  auctioneer  striking  with  his  hammer,  and 
dying  with  the  words  ‘ Going,  going,  gone’  on  his  lips. 

513.  The  diseases  of  old  age  are  generally  dropsy, 
diseases  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  urinary 
organs,  or  paralysis. 

514.  Insatiable  thirst,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength, 

O 1 

and  a frequent  desire  to  micturate  are  early  symp- 
toms of  ‘ diabetes.’ 

515.  In  diabetes  the  urine  contains  a large  quantity 
of  sugar,  and  the  disease  is  always  fatal. 

516.  Diabetic  patients  often  suffer  from  cataract. 

517.  Bran-bread  and  plenty  of  milk  are  good 
remedies  in  diabetes. 
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518.  The  tissues  of  the  body  in  old  age  often 
undergo  fatty  degeneration,  and  this  may  occur  in 
thin  as  well  as  in  stout  people. 

519.  Apoplexy  is  a frequent  termination  of  disease 
of  the  kidneys. 

520.  The  first  symptoms  of  apoplexy  are  faintness, 
giddiness,  and  sickness. 

521.  The  tendency  to  it  is  often  hereditary,  but 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  good  living  and  have 
florid  complexions  and  short,  thick  necks  are  most 
subject. 

522.  People  at  or  beyond  middle  age,  who  suffer 
from  giddiness  on  stooping,  or  a feeling  of  weight 
and  fulness  in  the  head,  with  noises  in  the  ears, 
should  take  precautions.  (See  527  and  528.) 

523.  Transient  blindness,  double  vision,  loss  of 
memory,  and  indistinctness  of  articulation  are 
often  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  apoplexy. 

524.  The  sudden  cessation  of  an  habitual  dis- 
charge, such  as  from  an  ulcer,  will  sometimes  cause 
a fit  of  apoplexy. 

525.  If  a person  in  an  apoplectic  fit  recovers  con- 
sciousness, and  then  becomes  unconscious  again, 
recovery  is  rare. 

526.  In  these  cases  a large  clot  of  blood  is  gener- 
ally found  pressing  on  the  brain. 

527.  Strong  bodily  exertion,  violent  mental  emo- 
tion, exposure  to  extremes  of  temperature,  stooping, 
and  tight  neckcloths  are  among  the  causes  of 
apoplexy. 

528.  A spare  diet,  temperance  with  regard  to 
alcoholic  drinks,  and  moderate  exercise,  are  the  best 
remedies  for  those  who  have  a tendency  to  this 
disease. 
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529.  Bleeding,  from  the  arm  or  elsewhere,  in  apo- 
plexy, increases  the  tendency  to  death. 

530.  Bleeding,  years  ago,  was  the  invariable  re- 
source in  apoplexy  ; but  as  the  disease  is  rupture  of  a 
bloodvessel,  on  or  in  the  brain,  this  remedy,  by  making 
the  blood  more  watery,  increases  the  mischief. 

531.  Bronchitis  kills  nearly  forty  thousand  people 
annually  in  England. 

532.  The  phlegm  in  the  early  stage  of  bronchitis 
is  clear  and  viscid,  and  sticks  to  the  mouth. 

533.  In  elderly  people  the  first  indications  of  this 
disease  should  not  be  neglected,  as  early  treatment 
shortens  the  attack. 

534.  Shivering,  and  a feeling  of  tightness  at  the 
chest,  with  a general  feeling  of  weakness,  usually 
usher  the  attack,  and  the  temperature  rises  to  over 
100°. 

535.  Those  suffering  from  bronchitis  should  have 
the  temperature  of  the  room  at  65°  to  70°  F.,  and 
neither  by  day  nor  by  night  should  it  be  allowed  to 
fall  below  this. 

536.  An  attack  of  the  milder  form  of  bronchitis 
lasts  from  nine  to  twelve  days.  Infants  and  old 
people  are  most  subject  to  this  disease.  (See 
Appendix,  23.) 

537.  Bronchitis,  when  it  attacks  the  small  air- 
tubes  of  the  lungs,  is  a very  formidable  disease, 
and  lasts  from  three  weeks  to  a month.  (See 
Appendix,  8.) 

538.  In  the  last  form  the  temperature  rises  to 
103°  F.,  the  breathing  becomes  very  difficult,  the 
face  blue,  the  body  covered  with  cold,  clammy 
sweats,  and  the  exhaustion  extreme. 
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539.  Warmth  is  essential  in  old  age,  and  a sud- 
den change  from  heat  to  cold  is  more  dangerous  to 
the  old  than  to  the  young. 

540.  Going  from  a warm  sitting  or  drawing  room 
to  a cold  bedroom  is  the  frequent  cause  of  bronchitis 
in  elderly  people. 

541.  When  the  circulation  is  enfeebled  by  old 
age,  cold  induces  congestive  diseases  by  throwing 
the  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  body  to  the 
internal  organs. 

542.  Hot  fomentations  and  linseed-poultices  give 
great  relief  in  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  bron- 
chitis. (See  Appendix,  8.) 

543.  To  make  a linseed-poultice,  take  fine-ground 
linseed-meal  four  parts,  olive  oil  one  part,  boiling 
water  ten  parts.  Mix  the  linseed-meal  with  the  oil, 
add  the  water  gradually,  constantly  stirring. 

544.  A linseed-meal  poultice  should  be  an  inch 
thick  and  very  hot ; a piece  of  thin  flannel  placed 
between  it  and  the  skin  will  enable  the  poultice  to 
be  put  on  hotter  by  far  than  it  can  otherwise  be 
borne. 

545.  In  this  way  it  retains  its  heat  for  a much 
longer  time,  and  is  in  every  way  safer. 

546.  Stupes  are  very  beneficial  in  cases  of  bron- 
chitis where  there  is  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  in 
all  internal  affections  where  there  is  great  pain. 

547.  The  best  stupe  is  made  thus  : wring  a piece 
of  flannel,  eighteen  inches  square  and  four  times 
thick,  in  water  as  hot  as  bearable,  sprinkle  it  over 
with  a tablespoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
put  it  quickly  on  the  bare  chest  or  bowels,  as  the 
case  may  be» 
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548.  The  best  mustard- plaister  is  made  thus  : 
take  of  mustard,  in  powder,  two  and  a half  parts, 
linseed-meal  two  and  a half  parts,  boiling  water 
ten  parts.  Mix  the  linseed-meal  with  the  water, 
and  add  the  mustard,  constantly  stirring. 

549.  Putamustard-plaister  next  the  skin  in  the  old, 
but  with  muslin  between  it  and  the  skin  in  the  young. 

550.  If  the  atmosphere  be  chilly,  those  who  have 
passed  middle  age  should  have  a fire  in  their  bed- 
rooms. (See  540  and  541.) 

551.  Stimulants  are  less  injurious  to  the  old  than 
to  the  young,  and  a moderate  amount  of  wine  or 
spirit  in  the  aged,  where  the  vitality  is  low,  tends 
to  lengthen  life. 

552.  Women  who  have  never  had  children  are 
more  inclined  to  get  fat  than  those  who  have. 

553.  Fat  people  are  not  always  great  eaters, 
but  they  invariably  drink  a great  deal,  even  though 
it  be  only  water. 

554.  The  Dutch  are  proverbially  as  stout  as  the 
Americans  are  thin. 

555.  Farinaceous  and  vegetable  foods  are  fattening' 
and  sugar  is  especially  so. 

556.  Insufficient  exercise,  ease  of  mind,  over- 
feeding, and  too  much  sleep,  lead  to  obesity. 

557.  At  Strasburg  the  geese  are  fattened  by  being 
kept  near  a fire,  and  by  being  constantly  fed,  which 
causes  their  livers  to  become  enlarged  and  fattened. 

558.  The  ortolan  in  Italy  is  kept  in  a dark  room, 
and  as  its  habit  is  to  feed  at  sunrise,  the  room  is  lit 
by  a lamp  every  few  hours,  when  the  bird  feeds  and 
goes  to  sleep  again. 

559.  As  this  is  done  six  or  seven  times  in  the 
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twenty-four  hours,  the  bird  soon  becomes  a lump 
of  fat. 

560.  This  is  Mr.  Banting’s  diet  for  those  who  are 
inclined  to  be  too  corpulent.  For  breakfast : four  or 
five  ounces  of  beef,  mutton,  kidneys,  broiled  fish, 
bacon,  or  cold  meat  (except  pork),  a large  cup  of 
tea  without  milk  or  sugar,  a little  biscuit,  or  one 
ounce  of  dry  toast. 

561.  For  dinner:  five  or  six  ounces  of  any  fish 
except  salmon  (it  would  have  been  as  well  to  have 
also  forbidden  herrings  and  eels),  any  meat  except 
pork,  any  vegetable  except  potato. 

562.  Fruit  of  a pudding,  any  kind  of  poultry  or 
game,  and  two  or  three  glasses  of  good  claret, 
sherry,  or  madeira ; port,  champagne,  and  beer  for- 
bidden. 

563.  Tea : two  or  three  ounces  of  fruit,  a rusk  or 
two,  and  one  or  two  cups  of  tea  without  milk  or  sugar. 

564.  Supper : three  or  four  ounces  of  meat  or 
fish,  and  a glass  or  two  of  claret. 

565.  For  a nightcap,  a glass  or  two  of  gin,  whisky, 
or  brandy. 

56 6.  Added  to  this,  the  sufferer  must  take  a 
draught,  containing  one  drachm  of  sal  volatile  and 
ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  twice  daily. 

567.  All  alcoholic  liquids  add  to  the  fattening 
properties  of  food. 

568.  Whatever  process  be  used  for  reducing  cor- 
pulency, the  weight  should  not  be  reduced  more 
than  one  pound  per  week.  (See  Appendix,  15.) 

589.  The  reduction  in  weight  should  not  be 
carried  on  beyond  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  table 
of  average  weights. 
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570.  Lord  Chesterfield  used  to  say  that  fat  and 
stupidity  were  inseparable  companions. 

571.  Lord  Byron  had  such  a horror  of  fat  that  he 
chewed  tobacco  to  stave  off  the  calls  of  hunger. 
He  believed  fat  to  be  an  £ oily  dropsy !’ 

572.  £ Cancer  ’ is  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men.  It  is  very  rare  in  children  or  young  people. 

573.  It  usually  begins  as  a small  hard  lump  or 
tumour,  and  may  remain  stationary  for  years. 

574.  The  average  duration  of  life  in  those  suffer- 
ing from  active  cancer  is  about  two  years. 

575.  If  a sufferer  undergo  an  operation  in  the 
earliest  stage  it  seldom  cures  the  disease,  but  it  is 
the  only  stage  at  which  an  operation  holds  out  any 
hope  of  success. 

576.  The  disease  has  so  far  baffled  all  treatment. 

577.  The  pain  of  cancer  is  intense  : it  is  described 
as  a burning,  stabbing  pain,  and,  with  the  discharge, 
soon  exhausts  the  powers  of  life. 

578.  Cancer  of  the  tongue  begins  usually  as  a 
little  fissure,  and  is  often  attributed  by  the  sufferer 
to  the  irritation  of  a decayed  tooth. 

579.  Cancer  of  the  lip  commences  in  the  same  way, 
and  it  has  frequently  arisen  from  the  irritation 
caused  by  smoking  a clay  pipe. 

580.  In  cancer  of  the  lip  an  early  operation  will 
frequently  entirely  cure  the  disease ; but  if  the 
glands  of  the  neck  are  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
disease  an  operation  is  of  no  avail. 

581.  ‘ Cancer- curers  ’ are  ‘ a delusion  and  a snare/ 
and  sufferers  should  beware  of  advertising  £ quacks  ’ 
in  this  and  all  other  diseases. 

582.  The  disease  is  commonest  in  people  between 
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forty  and  sixty-five,  and  the  influence  of  an  inherited 
taint  in  cancer  is  very  great. 

583.  * Galvanism,’  or  ‘ Electricity,’  is  often  useful  in 
paralysis,  where  the  cause  depends  on  loss  of  nervous 
power,  whether  in  adults  or  children ; but  it  is  seldom 
of  any  service  where  the  loss  depends  upon  injury 
to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord. 

584.  It  is  more  beneficial  in  weakness  after  fever 
and  debilitating  diseases  than  when  there  is  brain- 
disease. 

585.  In  loss  of  power,  being  the  result  of  an 
accident,  it  seldom  does  any  good.  We  should  eschew 
the  quack  ‘ galvanic  ’ brushes,  etc.,  so  widely  adver- 
tised. They  possess  no  electrical  properties  whatever. 

586.  In  fracture  of  the  spine,  that  is,  a ‘ broken 
back,’  from  a fall  or  any  other  cause,  there  is  com- 
plete loss  of  power  below  the  seat  of  the  injury. 

587.  If  the  fracture  be  low  down,  a person  may 
live  a long  time — even  years. 

588.  If  the  arms  are  paralyzed,  death  usually 
occurs  in  a few  days. 

589.  If  fracture  occurs  above  the  origin  of  the 
nerves  of  breathing  (at  the  top  of  the  spinal  cord), 
death  is  instantaneous. 

590.  Those  who  are  the  victims  of  ‘heart  disease  ’ 
should  avoid  all  those  causes  which  tend  to  suddenly 
increase  the  heart’s  action. 

591.  ‘ Aneurism  ’ is  a frequent  cause  of  sudden 
death ; it  is  a thinning  and  rupture  of  certain  of  the 
coats  of  an  artery;  a beating  sac  or  bag  of  blood 
being  thus  formed. 

592.  A person  may  suffer  from  this  disease  with- 
out being  aware  of  it;  but  the  result,  when  the 
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artery  becomes  too  weak  to  bear  the  strain  and 
bursts,  is  immediate  death. 

593.  ‘ Ulcers  * on  the  legs  are  often  a cause  of 
annoyance  in  old  age,  both  to  the  sufferer  and  those 
around  him. 

594.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
chronic,  so  that  early  attention  to  them  is  most 
important. 

595.  If  an  ulcer  has  existed  for  some  time,  the 
suppression  of  the  discharge  is  dangerous. 

596.  Ulcers  on  the  legs  in  old  people  will  seldom 
heal  without  absolute  rest. 

597.  Ulcers  are  common  in  people  with  varicose 
veins,  i.e.  enlarged  knotted  veins  in  the  legs. 

598.  People  who  wear  garters  should  wear  them 
above  the  knee,  as  they  are  then  not  so  likely  to 
cause  the  above  disease  of  the  veins. 

599.  ‘ Piles  ’ are  more  prevalent  in  the  upper 
classes  than  in  the  lower  ; they  are  caused  by  habitual 
constipation,  pregnancy,  the  use  of  powerful  purga- 
tives, rich  living,  insufficient  exercise. 

600.  Those  who  suffer  from  piles  should  keep  the 
bowels  open  with  a tea-spoonful  of  confection  of 
senna  fit  bedtime,  and  sponge  with  cold  water. 

601.  Where  they  bleed,  rest  in  the  horizontal 
position  and  injections  of  cold  water  give  great 
relief ; these  constrict  the  enlarged  vessels,  and  give 
tone  to  the  relaxed  tissues. 

602.  Stimulating  and  highly  seasoned  food,  spirits, 
strong  wines,  and  sedentary  habits  increase  the 
mischief  in  piles  ; but  ripe  fruit,  cooked  vegetables, 
light  claret,  and  acidulated  drinks  are  beneficial. 

603.  External  and  internal  piles  are  easily  removed 
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by  ligature,  which  is  an  operation  free  from  danger 
excepting  in  the  very  old,  and  those  whose  constitu- 
tions are  broken  down  by  excesses. 

604.  The  best  ointment  for  piles  is  composed  of 
equal  parts  of  powdered  gall-nuts  and  hog’s  lard. 

605.  ‘ Dry  gangrene,’  or  mortification,  is  a malady 
of  old  age;  it  depends  on  a diseased  state  of  the 
arteries  of  the  feet. 

606.  If  there  be  blueness  and  pain  in  the  toes, 
this  disease  may  be  suspected. 

607.  Warmth  is  the  most  important  remedy. 

608.  In  elderly  people  the  bowels  become  torpid, 
from  the  loss  of  tone  in  their  muscular  tissue  and 
other  causes,  and  the  use  of  aperients  is  necessary. 

609.  Nothing  acts  better  than  a dose  of  ‘ Fried- 
richshall  ’ or  ‘ Hunyadi- Janos  5 mineral  water  taken 
before  breakfast. 

610.  ‘ Enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland,’  placed 
near  the  bladder,  often  causes  difficulty  of  micturi- 
tion in  people  beyond  middle  age. 

611.  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  (which  seldom 
begin  before  the  age  of  fifty-five)  may  exist  months, 
or  years  even,  before  retention  or  incontinence  of 
urine  occurs. 

612.  As  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  bladder 
cannot  be  voided,  the  remainder  becomes  arnmo- 
niacal  and  causes  great  constitutional  disturbance. 

613.  These  cases  require  skilled  surgical  assistance. 

614.  An  elastic  gum  catheter  can  be  passed  by 
a patient  himself  after  a few  lessons,  and  the  relief 
given  is  untold. 

615.  ‘ Catarrh  of  the  bladder  ’ is  common  in  old 
age.  It  may  be  called  the  ‘ cold  ’ of  old  people. 
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616.  In  catarrh  of  the  bladder  the  urine  is  thick, 
but  not  bloody.  (See  Appendix,  28.) 

617.  Stone  is  far  more  serious  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female  subject,  in  whom  it  is  seldom  seen. 

618.  ‘ Gravel,’  or  stone  in  the  bladder,  is  a painful 
disease  of  elderly  people  and  young  children. 

619.  Where  there  is  a frequent  desire  to  micturate, 
and  the  urine  is  sometimes  bloody,  a stone  may  be 
suspected. 

620.  The  irritation  of  a stone  in  the  bladder,  by 
the  constitutional  disturbance  it  causes,  makes  life  a 
misery.  (See  Appendix,  28.) 

621.  A stone,  like  the  pearl  in  the  oyster,  first 
owes  its  origin  to  some  small  particle  of  extraneous 
matter  in  the  kidney  or  bladder. 

622.  This  disease  should  be  attended  to  in  its 
early  stage ; delay  makes  it  one  of  the  most  dreadful 
afflictions  that  humanity  can  suffer  from. 

623.  A stone  in  the  bladder  has  been  known  to 
attain  the  size  of  fourteen  or  sixteen  ounces. 

624.  Stone  is  common  in  Norfolk,  and  it  is  due  to 
a peculiar  state  of  the  water  drunk  there. 

625.  Soldiers  and  sailors  are  peculiarly  free  from 
stone.  . 

626.  Napoleon  III.  died  from  the  result  of  crush- 
ing for  stone. 

627.  In  dropsy,  puncturing  the  legs  with  a lancet 
will  often  give  great  relief  for  a time. 

628.  Softening  of  the  brain  is  a common  cause  of 
death  in  the  old.  Gradually  increasing  loss  of 
memory  and  of  power  are  the  first  symptoms,  and 
the  disease  may  go  on  for  years. 

629.  A person  dying  of  softening  of  the  brain  may 
be  said  to  die  in  second  childhood. 
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630.  Depression  of  spirits,  and  a tendency  to  shed 
tears  on  any  little  excitement,  are  early  symptoms. 

631.  Softening  of  the  brain  rarely  occurs  before 
the  age  of  fifty,  and  a frequent  cause  of  it  is  ossi- 
fication of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  whereby  the 
brain  is  not  properly  nourished. 

632.  No  system  of  treatment  beyond  good  nourish- 
ment and  attention  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  health 
avails  in  this  disease,  which  is  generally  terminated 
by  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  (See  Appendix,  2-9.) 

633.  A sufferer  from  frost-bite  should  be  put  in  a 
cold  room,  and  the  part  rubbed  with  snoiu,  and 
cloths  dipped  in  cold  water  held  between  the  hands 
of  the  person  applying  the  remedy. 

634.  As  reaction  comes  on,  the  part  should  be 
wrapped  in  flannel  or  cotton-wool,  and  a little  spirit 
and  water  taken. 

635.  In  this  way  sensibility  and  motion  will  be 
restored  with  burning  and  stinging  pain,  but  without 
ulterior  mischief. 

636.  Where  a person  has  been  exposed  to  severe 
cold  and  is  apparently  dead,  he  should  be  put  into 
a cold  room,  and  friction  applied  to  the  body  as 
before  described.  •' 

637.  These  means  must  be  continued  for  a long 
time,  even  if  no  signs  of  life  appear. 

638.  Instances  are  recorded  of  recovery  after 
several  hours  of  suspended  animation. 

639.  When  the  body  has  been  exposed  to  long 
and  severe  cold,  parts  of  it  become  frost-bitten. 

640.  The  young  and  the  very  old,  and  those  whose 
constitutions  have  become  depressed  for  want  of 
proper  food,  are  most  subject  to  it. 
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641.  The  parts  most  generally  attacked  are  the 
hands,  feet,  nose,  ears,  and  chin. 

642.  A frost-bitten  part  feels  stiff  and  numb ; it 
looks  pale,  and  has  a blueish  tint,  and  is  shrunken. 

643.  A frost-bitten  part  should  on  no  account  be 
warmed,  as  rapid  reaction  causes  inflammation  and 
mortification  of  the  injured  member. 

644.  The  cold  bath  is  less  applicable  in  infancy 
and  old  age,  than  in  youth  and  middle  life. 

645.  Exposure  to  extreme  cold  causes  heaviness 
and  stupor ; it  gradually  creeps  on  until  there  is  an 
overpowering  tendency  to  sleep,  which,  if  indulged 
in,  terminates  in  a speedy  but  painless  death. 

646.  Exposure  to  sudden  cold,  cold  bathing,  etc., 
is  not  safe  in  old  age,  in  those  of  a plethoric  habit,  in 
those  suffering  from  heart  disease,  or  in  those  who 
have  a predisposition  to  active  haemorrhage,  such  as 
bleeding  at  the  nose,  eta 
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MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

647.  Wliole-meal  bread  is  more  digestible  and 
nourishing  than  other  bread. 

648.  Oysters  in  the  raw  state  are  self-digesting, 
but  not  so  when  cooked ; so  that  by  invalids  they 
should  be  taken  raw. 

649.  Meat  is  more  easily  digested  when  well  cooked 
than  when  underdone ; and  all  salted  meats  are 
more  indigestible  than  fresh. 

650.  Those  who  are  nursing  fever  cases  should 
live  well,  and  take  active  outdoor  exercise  twice  a 
day,  and  also  have  a daily  bath.  (See  Appendix,  11.) 

651.  By  this  means  the  skin  will,  through  per- 
spiration, throw  off  the  poison  inhaled  in  a sick- 
room. 

652.  Rapid  loss  of  flesh  is  not  so  dangerous  as  a 
gradual  one. 

653.  Perspiration  is  not  weakening  in  itself,  but 
is  a sign  of  weakness. 

654.  No  amount  of  indoor  work  will  compensate 
for  outdoor  exercise,  without  which  no  person  can 
be  thoroughly  healthy  and  well. 

655.  People  of  a phlegmatic  temperament,  who 
complain  of  inability  to  take  exercise,  are  not  too 
weak,  but  too  indolent  to  do  so. 

656.  Sound  health,  without  active  bodily  exer- 
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tion,  is  impossible ; and  though  the  actual  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  not  increased  by  it,  the  refuse 
in  the  blood  and  system  generally,  is  rapidly  con- 
sumed by  muscular  exertion. 

657.  Of  all  human  beings  born  in  England,  one- 
half  die  before  reaching  their  eighth  year,  only  one- 
third  reach  their  fourteenth  year,  and  one-fourth 
their  twenty-first ; thus  three-fourths  die  before 
adult  age. 

658.  Tight-lacing  in  women,  by  impeding  the  circu- 
lation, by  displacing  internal  organs,  and  by  altering 
the  functions  of  the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs, 
kills  thousands  annually;  chlorosis  or  4 green- sick- 
ness,’ and  consumption  are  often  due  to  this  cause 
in  young  females. 

659.  As  the  blood  passes  through  the  body,  it 
collects  the  decayed  and  waste  particles  in  the 
shape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  water,  ammonia,  etc. 
These  are  conveyed  to  the  lungs,  where,  by  ex- 
posure to  the  oxj^gen  of  the  air,  they  are  burnt  off. 

660.  It  can  therefore  be  readily  understood  that 
tight-lacing,  by  impeding  the  free  action  of  the 
lungs,  prevents  this  process,  the  result  being  that 
the  system  becomes  charged  with  effete  and  impure 
materials,  and  general  derangement  of  health 
follows. 

661.  An  overseer  or  churchwarden  cannot  give 
an  order  for  medical  attendance  unless  the  case  is 
one  of  4 urgent  and  sudden  necessity,’  such  as  an 
accident,  or  a woman  in  danger  of  her  life  in  a 
confinement. 

662.  A glass  of  cold  water  taken  early  in  the 
morning  is  a good  remedy  for  habitual  constipation. 
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663.  The  children  of  blood-relations — cousins — 
are,  as  a rule,  weaker,  mentally  and  physically,  than 
those  of  strangers.  This  fact  is  also  found  to  tell  in 
animals  and  plants,  and  is  known  as  ‘ breeding  in 
and  in.’ 

664.  Six  or  seven  o’clock  dinners  are  more  con- 
ducive to  long  life  than  late  suppers,  as  the  food  in 
their  case  is  digested  before  bedtime ; and  many  a 
fatal  attack  of  apoplexy  or  heart-disease  occurring 
during  sleep  has  been  due  to  an  overloaded  stomach. 

665.  A person  cannot  be  put  in  a lunatic  asylum 
without  the  certificate  of  two  medical  men,  who 
must  see  the  patient  at  separate  times.  In  the  case 
of  a pauper,  one  medical  man  and  a magistrate 
must  certify.  The  slightest  informality  in  a certi- 
ficate vitiates  the  document. 

666.  After  the  reception  of  any  patient  into  an 
asylum,  the  medical  superintendent  is  required  by 
statute  to  send,  within  seven  clear  days,  to  the  Com- 
missioners in  Lunacy  a written  certificate  stating 
whether,  from  his  own  personal  examination,  he  is 
of  opinion  that  the  patient  is  insane. 

667.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  he 
gives  no  opinion  as  to  the  person  being  not  insane. 

668.  Digestion  goes  on  better  when  the  body  is 
at  rest  than  when  at  exercise. 

669.  A man  who  is  simply  a surgeon,  i.e.  a 
member  of  the  ‘Royal  College  of  Surgeons,’  can 
only  charge  for  surgical  and  not  for  medical 
attendance. 

670.  Every  household  should  possess  a measuring- 
glass  for  medicine,  as  the  sizes  of  table-spoons  and 
tea-spoons  vary  so  much. 
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671.  People  often  think  that  a locality  does  not 
agree  with  them,  when  really  it  is  the  house  they 
live  in  which  is  at  fault  from  some  insanitary 
cause. 

672.  In  taking  a house,  particular  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  drains  and  water, 
as  certain  fevers  {e.g.  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  etc.) 
owe  their  origin  to  a foul  state  of  one  or  both. 

673.  To  ensure  a water-closet  being  always  sweet, 
a pipe  should  be  carried  from  beneath  the  pan  to 
the  roof ; this  will  carry  off  all  foul  air  in  the  soil- 
pipe. 

674.  Rats,  by  opening  up  direct  communication 
between  the  drains  and  the  interior  of  houses,  often 
spoil  the  best  systems  of  trapping,  and  the  mys- 
terious cause  of  many  cases  of  fever  may  be  traced 
to  their  agency. 

675.  All  house-drains  should  have  some  disin- 
fectant thrown  down  them  once  every  month ; and 
servants  should  not  be  allowed  to  throw  water  in 
which  meat  or  vegetables  have  been  boiled,  down 
sinks  in  the  house. 

676.  A publican  cannot  refuse  to  take  into  his 
house ' a body  found  dead  on  the  road,  either 
from  the  result  of  an.  accident  or  from  sudden 
death. 

677.  In  all  cases  of  accident,  where  death  has 
been  caused  by  that  accident,  if  it  occur  within  a 
year,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  inquest,  even  though 
a doctor  has  been  in  attendance. 

678.  In  cases  of  death  from  accident  a post- 
mortem examination  may  be  prohibited  by  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  unless  there  is  suspicion 
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of  foul  play,  and  in  that  case  an  order  from  the 
coroner  is  necessary. 

679.  A medical  man  cannot  charge  for  a certifi- 
cate of  death,  unless  for  other  than  registration 
purposes. 

680.  When  a death  occurs  in  a house,  notice  of 
the  same  must  be  given  to  the  registrar  of  the  dis- 
trict within  five  days  of  such  death  ; but  it  is  advis- 
able to  procure  as  soon  after  death  as  possible  a 
certificate  from  the  medical  man  who  attended,  in 
case  any  ulterior  action  should  be  necessary. 

681.  If  a person  to  whom  a medical  certificate  of 
the  cause  of  death  is  given  by  a medical  man  fail 
to  deliver  that  certificate  to  the  registrar,  he  is  liable 
to  a penalty  not  exceeding  two  pounds. 

682.  If  an  inquest  is  held  on  the  body  of  any 
deceased  person,  a medical  certificate  of  the  cause 
of  death  need  not  be  given,  but  the  certificate  by 
the  coroner  of  the  finding  of  the  jury  shall  be  suffi- 
cient. 

683.  It  is  a popular  error,  very  commonly  believed, 
that  the  eye  can  be  taken  out  of  its  socket  and  put 
back  again. 

684.  ‘ Squinting  ’ is  due  to  unequal  contraction  of 
one  or  more  of  the  muscles  that  move  the  eye ; it 
can  be  remedied  by  cutting  the  offending  muscle. 

685.  In  midwifery  cases  the  fee  covers  the  first 
three  visits ; but  when  illness  arises  as  the  result  of 
the  confinement,  it  is  charged  as  an  ordinary  ill- 
ness. 

686.  If  attendance  on  servants  is  paid  for  by  the 
employer,  or  if  he  sends  for  the  doctor,  the  charge 
is  the  same  as  for  himself. 
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687.  A master  is  not  liable  for  medical  attend- 
ance on  Lis  servant  unless  lie  sends  for  the  doctor. 

688.  It  is  illegal  to  move  a person  suffering  from 
an  infectious  disease  from  one  house  to  another. 

689.  Medical  charges  are  generally  regulated 
according  to  the  station  in  life  of  the  patients,  and 
night  visits  are  charged  double. 

O O 

690.  A medical  man  does  not  charge  so  much  for 
the  medicine  as  for  the  skill  and  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  patient. 

691.  Medical  men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving 
items,  but  a patient  may  demand  them,  and  the 
medical  practitioner  is  bound  by  law  to  furnish 
them  ; but  it  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  if  items 
were  attached  to  bills  by  physicians  and  surgeons 
in  the  way  done  by  solicitors. 

692.  When  a medical  man  is  called  upon  to 
meet  a consultant,  his  fee  is  generally  half  the  con- 
sultant’s fee. 

693.  The  ordinary  fee  for  a consultant,  where  the 
distance  is  within  a mile,  is  one  guinea. 

694.  A medical  certificate  of  death  should  be 
delivered  to  the  registrar  when  the  death  is  re- 
gistered, and  to  no  other  person. 

695.  People  subject  to  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head  should  have  the  head  of  the  bed  raised 
four  inches  by  a block  of  wood  under  each  of  the 
top  posts. 

696.  Whisky  is  the  least,  and  gin  the  most,  in- 
jurious spirit.  People  who  drink  the  former  seldom 
suffer  from  gout.  Gin-drinking  causes  enlargement 
and  then  atrophy  of  the  liver,  commonly  known  as 
1 hob-nailed  ’ or  ‘ gin-drinker’s  liver.’ 
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697.  An  ordinary  person  can  daily  consume  four 
ounces  of  proof  brandy,  if  diluted,  without  shortening 
life.  This  is  equivalent  to  nearly  half  a pint  of  port 
or  sherry  in  alcoholic  strength. 

698.  Sherry  contains  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
per  cent,  by  volume  of  proof  spirit ; port,  thirty  to 
thirty-seven ; Amontillado,  twenty-seven ; claret, 
sixteen ; Chateau  Latour,  seventeen ; Rosau,  six- 
teen ; Yin  Ordinaire,  eighteen ; Rudesheimer,  eigh- 
teen ; Edinburgh  ale,  thirteen ; London  porter, 
eleven ; cider,  five  to  eight  per  cent. 

699.  Port  and  sherry  contain  large  quantities  of 
sugar.  Claret  contains  none,  and  is  therefore  the 
best  wine  for  people  inclined  to  corpulency  or  gout, 
and  port  is  the  worst. 

700.  ‘ Effervescent  wines  ’ are  more  rapid  in  their 
stimulative  effects  than  still  wines.  They  are  more 
suitable  for  delicate  stomachs.  Champagne  will 
often  remain  on  the  stomach  when  nothing  else 
will. 

701.  Persons  killed  by  lightning  seldom  show 
much  external  injury,  though  every  tissue  in  the 
body  is  utterly  disorganized,  and  the  body  may 
really  be  reduced  to  a pulp. 

702.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  one  table-spoonful  of 
mustard  in  half  a pint  of  warm  water  is  within  the 
reach  of  everybody,  and  is,  moreover,  a good  emetic, 

703.  With  many  persons,  a dinner  off  a plain  joint 
is  not  so  easily  digested  as  a dinner  of  many  courses. 

704.  The  best  way  to  take  castor  oil  is  to  shake 
it  up  in  a wine-glassful  of  hot  milk  in  which  some 
cinnamon  has  been  boiled ; the  castor  oil  can  then 
scarcely  be  tasted. 
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705.  The  only  way  in  which  an  ordinary  person 
can  tell  the  difference  between  apoplexy  and  extreme 
intoxication,  or  poisoning  by  opium,  is  by  the  smell 
of  the  breath.  This  should  be  carefully  attended 
to,  but  in  no  case  should  there  be  the  slightest 
delay  in  seeking  skilled  assistance. 

706.  Where  there  is  complete  insensibility  and 
the  patient  cannot  be  roused,  the  case,  even  in 
intoxication,  is  extremely  dangerous. 

707  It  is  needless  to  say  that  a person  may  be 
suffering  from  a combination  of  both. 

708.  The  room  in  which  a dead  body  lies  should 
be  sprinkled  with  one  part  of  carbolic  acid  to  forty 
of  water,  and  the  windows  should  be  open  night 
and  day. 

709.  In  case  of  death  from  ordinary  disease,  a 
body  will  not  be  offensive  during  cold  weather  in  a 
fortnight,  but  it  will  become  so  in  two  to  four  days 
in  hot  weather. 

710.  Those  who  die  from  consumption  will  keep 
longer  than  those  who  die  from  other  diseases. 

711.  If  a person  die  of  an  infectious  disease,  for 
the  sake  of  the  living  the  body  should  be  removed 
at  once  to  the  mortuary ; then  the  funeral  may  be 
delayed  some  days  with  safety. 

712.  If  a body  lying  in  a dwelling  be  a nuisance 
to  others,  the  medical  officer  of  health  should  be 
communicated  with,  when  steps  will  be  taken  for 
its  immediate  removal. 

713  If  any  nuisance  iniurious  to  health  exists, 
the  same  should  be  reported  to  the  inspector  of 
nuisances  for  the  district. 

714.  True  cataract  is  where  the  lens  or  capsule 
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of  the  eye  is  opaque  ; spurious,  where  the  opacity 
is  formed  in  front  of  the  lens  by  deposits. 

715.  Hard  cataract  is  a disease  of  elderly  people  ; 
soft  cataract  prevails  in  childhood  and  middle  age, 
and  occurs  more  often  singly  than  the  former.  Like 
gout,  it  is  often  hereditary. 

716.  The  habitual  examination  of  minute  objects 
in  a dependent  position  of  the  head,  by  which  an 
undue  quantity  of  blood  is  thrown  on  the  eyes,  is 
supposed  to  frequently  bring  on  cataract. 

717.  Dimness  of  sight  is  the  first  symptom,  and 
the  sufferer  can  see  better  in  the  twilight  than  in 
strong  light. 

718.  No  known  medicine  has  any  effect  on 
cataract.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  operation  for 
cataract  delayed  till  the  sight  is  wholly  gone. 

719.  Immediate  and  free  cautery  with  a piece  of 
iron  at  dull-red  heat  is  the  only  safe  remedy  for  the 
bite  of  a dog;  and  this  is  not  so  painful  as  is  supposed. 

720.  ‘ Hydrophobia  ’ may  not  show  itself  for  years 
after  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  but  six  weeks  to  three 
months  is  the  usual  time,  and  not  more  than  one  in 
tiventy-five  of  those  bitten  suffer  from  the  disease. 

721.  The  mortality  among  illegitimate  children 
is  more  than  double  that  among  legitimate,  owing 
mostly  to  carelessness  and  inattentive  nursing. 

722.  ‘ Chloral  ’ liberates  chloroform  in  the  blood, 
and  is  a most  dangerous  drug  in  inexperienced 
hands,  and  especially  so  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
have  weakened  their  nervous  power  by  over- stimu- 
lation. An  over-dose  of  chloral  arrests  the  heart’s 
action,  and  fatal  syncope  is  the  result. 

723.  For  relieving  extreme  pain,  as  in  gout,  neu- 
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ralgia,  etc.,  it  is  the  best  anodyne  of  all,  as  there  are 
no  after  ill-effects,  no  furred  tongue,  and  no  con- 
stipation, as  when  taking  preparations  of  opium. 

724.  In  case  of  a person  found  dead  in  bed  or 
elsewhere,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  first  to  communi- 
cate with  the  medical  man  who  last  attended  the 
deceased,  who  will  generally,  if  there  is  no  suspicion 
of  foul  play,  give  a certificate  of  death. 

725.  Should  he  refuse  to  do  so,  the  police  are  the 
necessary  officials  to  acquaint  with  the  fact,  and 
the  body  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 

726.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  to  acquaint  the 
coroner  for  the  district  of  the  circumstance,  who  in 
his  discretion  will  hold  an  inquest  or  not,  as  the  case 
may  be,  generally  in  the  nearest  inn  to  where  the 
body  lies. 

727.  Late  hours  and  anxious  pursuits,  by  ex- 
hausting the  nervous  system,  shorten  life. 

728.  The  body  during  life  is  constantly  giving  off 
effete  matter  which  clogs  the  pores  of  the  skin; 
hence  the  necessity  for  frequent  washing,  and  the 
use  of  the  flesh-brush  and  hard  towels. 

729.  Physiology  teaches  the  knowledge  of  vital 
actions  in  a state  of  health ; pathology  the  same  in 
disease. 

730.  The  function  of  nutrition  consists  of  five 
stages : first,  the  introduction  into  the  stomach  of 
appropriate  food ; second,  the  formation  therefrom 
of  a nutritive  principle  for  the  blood;  third,  the 
transformation  of  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  blood 
into  the  tissues ; fourth,  the  re-absorption  of  the 
transformed  tissues  into  the  blood ; fifth,  the  ex- 
cretion of  the  various  effete  matters  from  the  blood. 
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731.  The  uniform  and  undisturbed  action  of  all 
these  processes  makes  the  difference  between  health 
and  disease. 

732.  Unclaimed  bodies,  the  waifs  and  strays  of 
large  towns,  are  now  used  for  dissecting  purposes, 
and  the  ‘ Anatomy  Act  ’ compels  the  superintendents 
of  medical  schools  to  have  buried  with  religious 
rites  those  bodies  used  for  dissection. 

733.  If  a member  of  a family  dies  of  an  obscure 
disease,  or  if  the  cause  of  death  is  uncertain,  the 
surviving  members  should  allow  a post-mortem 
examination  to  be  made,  as  by  so  doing  the  know- 
ledge gained  may  be  the  means  of  saving  similar 
cases  from  much  suffering  or  even  death. 

734.  In  cases  where  there  is  suspicion  of  foul 
play,  a post-mortem  examination  will  often  convict 
the  guilty  or  exonerate  the  innocent,  and  it  is  idle 
prejudice  to  object  to  it. 

735.  ‘ Embalming  ’ is  the  process  by  which  human 
bodies  can  be  kept  unchanged  for  a great  number 
of  years. 

736.  It  is  done  by  extracting  as  much  as  possible 
the  perishable  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  the  bowels, 
heart,  lungs,  and  brain,  and  filling  up  the  cavities, 
either  with  spices  and  gums,  as  did  the  Egyptians, 
or  with  powerful  disinfectants,  as  is  done  now. 

737.  The  process  adopted  in  the  present  day  is 
to  force,  by  means  of  a syringe,  a strong  preserving 
solution  into  the  main  artery  leading  from  the 
heart.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  Napoleon  III. 

738.  The  body  of  Charles  I.,  after  the  lapse  of 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  when  the  coffin  was 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince  Regent,  after- 
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wards  George  IV.,  was  found  almost  perfect,  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose  only  being  deficient. 

739.  The  art  of  embalming  as  the  Egyptians 
did  it,  has  long  been  lost  in  the  ‘ mist  of  ages.’ 

740.  Uneasiness  and  headaches  arise  from  breath- 
ing air  in  which  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
oxygen  has  been  replaced  by  other  matters,  while 
the  persistent  breathing  of  such  air  tends  to  lower 
all  kinds  of  vital  energy  and  predisposes  to  disease  ; 
hence  the  necessity  of  sufficient  air  and  ventilation 
for  every  human  being. 

741.  To  be  supplied  with  respiratory  air  in  a fair 
state  of  purity,  each  person  ought  to  have  at  least 
eight  hundred  cubic  feet  of  space  to  himself,  and 
that  space  ought  to  be  freely  accessible  by  direct 
or  indirect  channels  to  the  atmosphere. 

742.  A room  nine  feet  long,  nine  feet  wide,  and 
nine  feet  high,  only  contains  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  cubic  feet  of  air. 

743.  The  breathing  process  is  far  more  active  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body  in  children, 
and  diminishes  gradually  with  age ; this  shows  how 
necessary  it  is  not  to  put  too  many  children  in  one 
room  for  sleeping. 

744.  When  a man  is  strangled,  drowned,  choked, 
or  in  any  other  way  prevented  from  inspiring 
sufficiently  pure  air,  what  is  known  as  ‘ asphyxia  ’ 
comes  on.  He  grows  black  in  the  face,  the  veins 
become  turgid,  insensibility,  not  unfrequently  ac- 
companied by  convulsive  movements,  supervenes, 
and  death  occurs  in  a few  minutes. 

745.  Old  wells,  beer  vats,  and  drains,  often  con- 
tain at  the  bottom  an  accumulation  of  carbonic 
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acid  gas,  which  is  invisible  and  inodorous ; to  enter 
any  place  containing  ten  per  cent,  of  this  gas  means 
death. 

746.  Before  a person  enters  an  old  well  or  vat, 
a lighted  candle  should  be  let  down,  and  if  it  go 
out,  the  air  is  deadly.  How  many  lives  have  been 
lost  through  ignorance  of  this  little  fact ! 

747.  A master  must  defrayofche  expenses  of  the 
burial  of  any  servant  dying  in  his  house,  if  such 
person  have  no  relatives. 

748.  Cholera  is  more  common  in  hot  than  in  cold 
weather,  and  in  adults  than  in  children.  About 
one-fifth  of  those  attacked  die. 

749.  It  is  not  contagious,  being  propagated  by 
impure  water  affected  by  the  excretions  of  cholera 
patients,  and  experience  has  shown  that  hospital 
surgeons  and  nurses  exposed  to  the  concentrated 
miasma  of  choleraic  poison  rarely  escape  taking  the 
disease,  while  those  who  pass  from  bed  to  bed,  and 
then  into  the  open  air,  seldom  catch  it. 

750.  ‘ Small-pox  ’ is  fatal  to  thirty-three  per  cent, 
of  those  attacked  in  the  unvaccinated,  but  only  to 
two  per  cent,  in  properly  vaccinated  persons. 

751.  There  is  no  contagion  so  powerful,  or  so 
certain,  as  that  of  small-pox,  and  there  is  no  well- 
authenticated  case  known  of  a person  having  it 
twice. 

752.  In  the  years  1660-1679  small-pox  was  fatal 
to  357  in  every  100,000  inhabitants  of  London ; in 
1859  the  proportion  was  42  in  every  100,000;  and  its 
average  is  about  the  same  now,  as  the  Compulsory 
Vaccination  Acts  have  been  in  force  since  1854. 

753.  ‘ Inoculation  ’ for  small-pox  is  now  illegal. 
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754.  Louis  XV.  of  France  died  of  small-pox  at  the 
age  of  sixty-four.  He  was  supposed  to  have  had  the 
disease  when  fourteen  years  of  age. 

755.  ‘ Tic-douloureux,’  or  neuralgia,  when  not  de- 
pendent on  the  irritation  of  a decayed  tooth,  is 
occasioned  by  weakness  and  deranged  health.  (See 
Appendix,  22.) 

756.  Where  it  is  caused  by  a decayed  tooth,  no 
remedy — if  stopping  is  impossible — can  equal  in 
efficacy  extracting  the  tooth. 

757.  Tapping  each  tooth  gently  with  a key  will 
generally  tell  the  one  diseased,  by  the  pain  elicited, 

^nd  will  often  detect  a decayed  tooth  when  the  eye 
cannot. 

758.  In  neuralgia  the  pain  extends  to  each  tooth 
on  the  affected  side  of  the  face,  after  the  first  day  or 
two.  This  fact  is  due  to  what  ‘ physiologists  ’ call 
‘ sympathetic  action.’ 

759.  ‘ Sciatica  ’ is  the  same  disease  in  the  nerves 
of  the  leg  ; exposure  to  cold  and  wet  are  often  the 

causes. 

760.  'Headache’ is  frequently  the  first  symptom 
of  fevers.  In  ordinary  headache  nothing  is  better 
than  a little  soda-water  and  brandy.  Close  rooms 
and  too  much  brain- work  often  cause  intense  head- 
ache, generally  known  as  nervous  headache. 

761.  An  attack  of  rheumatic  fever,  as  a rule,  owes 
its  origin  to  sleeping  in  a damp  bed ; nothing  is 
more  dangerous. 

762.  If  the  bed-clothes  appear  to  stick  to  the  skin, 
they  are  damp,  and  the  bed  is  not  safe  to  sleep  in. 

763.  Loss  of  voice  often  occurs  as  the  effect  of  a 
severe  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  and  is  a frequent 
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symptom  in  hysterical  young  women,  when  it  de- 
pends on  a flaccid  or  powerless  state  of  the  vocal 
chords. 

764.  ‘ Hay-fever  ’ is  not  a very  common  disease ; 
it  arises  from  the  irritation  caused  by  the  inhalation 
of  the  germs  or  possibly  the  pollen  of  spring  grass 
or  hay.  It  generally  lasts  three  or  four  weeks.  A 
change  of  air  to  the  seaside  is  the  best  remedy,  or 
washing  out  the  nose  with  a weak  solution  of  quinine. 

765.  ‘ Hay-fever,’  in  those  who  suffer  from  it, 
comes  every  year,  when  the  pollen  of  hay  and  flowers 
is  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 

766.  In  1510  there  was  a severe  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza in  England.  ‘ Influenza  ’ is  supposed  to 
arise  from  some  contamination  of  the  atmosphere. 

767.  Dr.  South  wood  Smith  says  that  when,  in 
1847,  influenza  broke  out  in  London,  it  spread  in  a 
single  day  over  every  part  of  the  metropolis,  and 
affected  upwards  of  half  a million  people. 

768.  It  differs  from  an  ordinary  cold  in  greater 
severity  of  symptoms,  and  especially  in  the  prostra- 
tion to  which  it  gives  rise. 

769.  Paper  which  has  been  saturated  in  a strong 
solution  of  saltpetre,  if  burnt  under  the  nose,  will 
often  give  great  relief  in  asthma. 

770.  ‘ Asthma  ’ is  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women,  and  is  often  hereditary. 

771.  A fit  of  asthma  looks  very  alarming,  but  it  is 
seldom  fatal.  It  leads  eventually  to  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  lungs. 

772.  Those  who  suffer  from  this  complaint  should 
eat  very  light  suppers  if  they  wish  to  avoid  night 
attacks  of  this  distressing  disease.  (See  Appendix,  12.) 
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773.  Most  asthmatics  are  thin  and  round-shoul- 
dered, and  have  an  anxious  expression  of  face; 
their  cheeks  are  hollow,  and  their  voices  generally 
hoarse. 

774.  Mineral  waters  are  of  but  little  use  to  the 
young  and  the  aged. 

775.  The  change  of  air  and  of  scene  that  a visit 
to  a spring  entails,  adds  materially  to  the  value  of 
the  remedy. 

776.  The  waters  of  Cheltenham  are  useful  in  the 
diseases  of  the  liver  in  those  who  have  resided  in 
India  and  other  tropical  climates. 

777.  Gouty  and  rheumatic  people  also  derive  great 
benefit  from  the  above-mentioned  waters,  and  the 
waters  being  aperient  in  action,  they  suit  plethoric 
people. 

778.  In  scrofulous  constitutions,  those  waters  con- 
taining iron  in  combination  with  other  salts  are  the 
best. 

779.  Trefrew,  in  Carnarvonshire,  is  probably  the 
strongest  chalybeate  spring  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  especially  useful  in  £ green-sickness/  or  povert}’’ 
of  blood  in  young  girls. 

789.  Cheltenham  waters  are  said  to  have  cured 
George  III.  of  insanity  ! 

781.  The  hot  springs  of  Bath  were  known  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  They  are  very  beneficial  in 
rheumatic  affections,  more  so  externally  than  inter- 
nally. 

782.  £ Vichy  waters  ’ are  useful  in  debility  of  the 
digestive  organs,  in  gravel,  and  in  gout.  Half  a pint 
to  two  pints  may  be  taken  daily. 

783.  * Friedrichshall  water  ’ is  useful  in  congestion 
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of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  as  an  aperient  in  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels.  Half  a pint  before  breakfast 
will  act  as  a brisk  purgative. 

784.  ‘ Hunyadi  Janos  ’ is  a strong  purgative  water, 
useful  in  obstinate  constipation  and  congestion  of 
the  internal  organs. 

785.  * Chapped  hands  ’ are  usually  caused  by  the 
use  of  hard  water.  The  hands  and  face,  to  prevent 
this  affection,  should  be  thoroughly  dried  after 
washing. 

788.  A little  glycerine  or  oil,  by  softening  the 
hardened  and  contracted  skin,  will  cure  chapped 
hands. 

787.  Sea  water  does  not  induce  a cold  ;*  this  is 
probably  due  to  its  stimulating  effects  on  the  skin. 

788.  If  a dress  catch  fire,  the  person  should  be  at 
once  wrapped  in  the  nearest  material  at  hand,  such 
as  a hearth-rug  or  blanket. 

789.  The  administration  of  laughing-gas  (nitrous 
oxide)  or  of  chloroform  is  dangerous  to  those  who 
are  victims  to  heart  disease,  or  who  suffer  from  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head. 

790.  No  person  should  take  either  without  the 
sanction  of  a surgeon,  and  the  presence  of  one  other 
than  the  administrator. 

791.  ‘ Sunstroke  ’ is  fatal  to  forty  per  cent,  of  those 
attacked.  It  is  caused  by  exposure  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  in  hot  weather,  when  the  nervous 
system  is  depressed  either  from  over-indulgence  in 
stimulants,  or  suppression  of  perspiration,  etc. 

792.  It  is  very  fatal  to  British  soldiers  in  India 
and  other  tropical  stations;  when  attacked  they  fall 
down,  and  die  in  a very  short  time,  the  sun’s  rays 
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acting  upon  the  brain  like  a shock  and  suddenly 
influencing  the  nervous  system  and  arresting  the 
heart’s  action. 

793.  Cold  to  the  head,  and  stimulants,  should  be 
immediately  used  until  skilled  advice  is  at  hand. 

794.  A person  who  has  had  sunstroke  is  never 
the  same  after  it : loss  of  memory  and  of  nervous 
power  are  the  common  effects  of  the  attack. 

795.  For  nervous  debility  a ‘ shower-bath  * is  often 
of  great  benefit,  and  is  more  beneficial  than  any  other. 

796.  A shower-bath  should  be  taken  before  the 
morning  meal,  and  at  first  the  water  should  be  tepid. 

797.  The  skin  should  be  well  dried  with  a rough 
towel  after  a bath ; this  will  produce  an  agreeable 
feeling  of  warmth,  which  is  an  indication  that  the 
bath  is  beneficial. 

798.  As  the  veins  run  on  the  surface  of  the 
extremities,  it  ought  easily  to  be  understood  that 
tight  garters  are  a frequent  cause  of  ‘ varicose  veins,’ 
and  ulcers  on  the  legs.  (See  597.) 

799.  Children  should  never  be  accustomed  to  wear 
garters,  as  they  prevent  the  venous  circulation,  and 
lead  to  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  veins.  (See  598.) 

800.  Hot  brandy  and  water  is  the  best  remedy  for 
‘cramp  in  the  stomach,’  in  emergency.  (See  Ap- 
pendix, 12.) 

801.  Cupping  and  bleeding  have  gone  out  of  use 
more  than  they  ought  to  have  done,  but  the  bleeding 
of  years  ago  was  immoderate  and  injurious. 

802.  Before  applying  leeches,  wash  the  afflicted 
part  well,  and  rub  over  with  cream. 

803.  A leech- bite  and  the  fomentation  after 
generally  draw  away  about  a tablespoonful  of  blood. 
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804.  To  relieve  the  head  from  fulness  of  blood,  the 
best  place  to  put  leeches  is  behind  the  ear. 

805.  A ‘ seton  ’ in  the  neck  was  a favourite  way 
of  relieving  the  head  years  ago,  but  it  is  now  quite 
‘ out  of  fashion.’  The  seton  was  made  by  passing  a 
broad  needle  armed  with  tape  through  about  an  inch 
of  the  skin  of  the  neck. 

806.  An  ‘ issue  ’ was  made  by  applying  a powerful 
caustic  to  a small  spot  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  or  else- 
where, and  keeping  it  open  with  a pea  fixed  on  the 
spot. 

807.  Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  were  killed 
by  being  over -bled. 

808.  ‘ The  lancet,’  some  old  writer  says,  ‘has  slain 
more  than  the  sword.’ 

809.  In  the  inflammatory  stage  of  sprains  a few 
leeches  applied  to  the  part  will  give  great  ease  by 
relieving  the  tension. 

810.  ‘ Deafness  ’ often  arises  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  wax  in  the  ear;  this  occasions  buzzing  noises 
in  the  head. 

811.  To  dislodge  the  wax,  syringe  the  ear  with  hot 
water  for  some  time  every  day  until  relief  is  felt. 

812.  If  an  abscess  form  in  the  neck  or  face,  it  is 
better  to  have  it  opened  with  a lancet  than  to  allow 
it  to  break,  as  the  scar  which  results  does  not  dis- 
figure so  much. 

813.  ‘Hiccough’  is  a spasmodic  action  of  the 
diaphragm,  the  large  muscle  separating  the  lungs 
from  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

814.  It  is  dangerous  when  it  comes  on  after  an 
accident,  or  in  the  last  stage  of  a long  illness. 

815.  In  children  a sudden  fright  will  often  cure  it, 
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and  in  adults  a few  draughts  of  cold  water  have  the 
same  effect. 

816.  Not  only  green  wall  papers,  but  papers  of 
other  colours,  may  contain  arsenic,  and  those  who 
occupy  rooms  papered  by  them  often  show  symptoms 
of  arsenical  poisoning. 

817.  A person  unable  to  swim,  falling  into  deep 
water,  rises  and  sinks  two  or  three  times  before  he 
finally  disappears,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body 
being  increased  as  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs. 

818.  If  a body  has  not  been  in  the  water  more  than 
five  to  eight  minutes,  life  may  be  restored. 

819.  In  drowning,  death  occurs  from  the  impure 
state  of  the  blood,  as  the  lungs  are  blocked  and  the 
blood  becomes  charged  with  carbonic  acid. 

820.  In  some  cases,  death  occurs  within  one 
minute. 

821.  When  a person  is  taken  out  of  the  water 
apparently  drowned,  he  should  be  instantly  turned 
on  the  face,  holding  the  arm  under  the  forehead,  to 
dislodge  fluid  from  the  mouth  and  throat,  then  turn 
him  on  his  back  a<?ain. 

822.  Next  quickly  rub  the  face  and  chest  with  the 
hand  or  towels,  turning  the  body  on  the  side,  when 
inspiration  will  take  place. 

823.  Again  turn  the  body  on  the  face,  when 
expiration  will  take  place. 

824.  In  the  meantime  send  quickly  for  surgical 
assistance  and  blankets. 

825.  This  treatment  applies  equally  to  cases  of 
hanging,  suffocation  in  wells  or  beer-vats,  etc. 

826.  Death  caused  by  total  abstinence  from  food 
and  drink  is  said  to  occur  in  eight  to  ten  days,  but 
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persons  will  live  forty  or  even  sixty  days  on  water 
alone. 

827.  A French  philosopher,  from  experiments, 
found  that  a reduction  from  one  hundred  pounds  in 
weight  to  sixty  pounds  was  always  fatal,  and  that 
before  the  body  lost  one-fourth  of  its  weight  death 
occurred. 

828.  So  insatiable  and  agonizing  are  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  that  mothers  have  been  known  to  eat  their 
own  children. 

829.  The  history  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  under 
Titus,  as  recorded  by  Josephus,  describes  these 
horrors  graphically. 

830.  After  long  fasting,  food  and  drink  should  be 
given  in  very  small  quantities. 

831.  Those  who  have  undergone  the  horrors  of 
starvation  are  seldom  able  to  describe  them,  the 
brain  becoming  weak  with  the  body. 

832.  Small  bags  containing  camphor  are  fre- 
quently worn  by  people  attending  infectious  diseases. 
They  are  of  no  service.  Exercise  in  the  fresh  air  is 
the  best  preventive.  (See  60.) 

833.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  long'  the  infection 
of  scarlet  fever  will  last,  but  fresh  cases  have  been 
known  to  occur  from  using  linen  which  has  been 
put  away  for  a year. 

834.  The  poison  of  ‘ puerperal  (or  childbed)  fever  ’ 
will  hansf  about  a mattress  or  room  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  it  is  great  risk  for  a woman  to  be  nursed 
in  childbed  in  any  place  where  the  disease  has 
occurred  two  years  previously. 

835.  Where  contagious  disease  has  occurred  in  a 
house,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  the  rooms  should  be 
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lime-washed,  and  all  bed  furniture  and  curtains,  if 
not  destroyed,  washed  or  baked. 

836.  ‘ Bleeding  at  the  nose,’  if  it  cannot  be  stopped 
by  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  nose,  may 
be  stopped  by  passing  up  the  nostril  a long  strip  of 
lint  on  a penholder. 

837.  This  should  be  left  in  for  twenty-four  hours 
and  then  withdrawn.  The  operation  is  perfectly 
easy  and  painless. 

838.  ‘ Bathing,’  or  the  bath,  besides  serving  the 
purpose  of  cleanliness,  is  a great  agent  in  the  pre- 
servation of  health. 

839.  The  Baths  of  Diocletian,  in  Rome,  would 
accommodate  eighteen  hundred  persons  at  one  time. 

840.  ‘ Cold  bathing  ’ always  does  harm  when  the 
powers  of  the  body  are  too  languid  to  bring  on  a 
reaction  called  the  ‘ glow.’  (See  646.) 

841.  Anyone  whose  skin  becomes  blue,  or  who 
feels  cold,  languid,  or  drowsy,  after  a cold  bath, 
may  take  it  for  granted  it  does  not  agree  with 
him. 

842.  The  ‘vapour -bath,’  by  inducing  profuse 
perspiration,  is  very  serviceable  in  gout  and  rheu- 
matism. 

843.  The  ‘shower-bath’  answers  best  in  head 
affections,  and  is  useful  in  bracing  up  the  system 
in  nervous  debility. 

844.  The  beard  is  a valuable  protection  to  the 
throat  and  lungs,  and  should  be  cultivated  by  all 
those  who  suffer  from  weakness  of  those  organs. 

845.  ‘ Cramp  ’ is  the  spasmodic  contraction  of 
some  muscles  from  irregular  nervous  action.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  put  the  opposing  muscles  in  action ; 
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thus,  a person  attacked  in  bed  should  jump  up  and 
stretch  the  leg  out.  (See  Appendix,  12.) 

846.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  apply  ice  to  the 
head  or  body,  it  should  be  broken  into  pieces  the 
size  of  a filbert  and  put  into  an  ox  bladder. 

847.  By  this  means  the  sufferer  is  not  annoyed 
on  account  of  the  constant  dribble  of  cold  water, 
and  the  bed-clothes  are  kept  dry. 

848.  Ice  may  be  kept  for  a long  time,  even  in  hot 
weather,  by  wrapping  it  in  a blanket. 

849.  Any  respectable  pastrycook  or  confectioner 
can  procure  ice  within  twelve  hours. 

850.  Ice-bags  may  be  bought,  but  a bladder  is  a 
very  good  substitute. 

851.  ‘ A water-bed  ’ is  necessary  in  cases  of  fever 
and  where  the  vitality  is  low,  as  in  paralysis ; other- 
wise bed-sores  will  result. 

852.  ‘ Bed-sores  ’ are  the  most  troublesome  com- 
plications of  long  exhausting  illnesses,  and  the 
greatest  cleanliness  is  necessary  to  avoid  them. 

853.  If  the  urine  be  allowed  to  saturate  the 
mattress  of  a bed,  it  soon  becomes  ammoniacal  and 
acts  like  a blister ; this  is  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  bed-sores. 

854.  A water-bed,  by  making  the  pressure  equal  on 
all  parts  of  the  body,  is  the  best  way  of  avoiding  them. 

855.  A water-bed  should  be  half  filled  with  water 
and  then  filled  tightly  with  air. 

856.  They  can  be  hired  from  respectable  chemists 
at  a cost  of  about  3s.  6d.  per  week. 

857.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  procure  a water-bed, 
the  pressure  should  be  taken  off'  the  part  which 
seems  inflamed  and  likely  to  become  a bed-sora 
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858.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
part  should  be  encouraged  by  the  application  of 
brandy  if  the  skin  is  not  broken. 

859.  £ Auscultation  * by  means  of  the  stethoscope 
is  most  valuable  in  throwing  light  upon  the  diseases 
of  the  organs  of  respiration  and  circulation  in  the 
chest. 

860.  The  physician,  by  carefully  studying  the 
sounds  in  health  and  disease,  is  able  to  judge  of 
the  condition  of  those  organs  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  and  thus  detect  and  arrest  incipient 
disease. 

861.  Laennec,  in  1816,  invented  the  stethoscope. 

862.  The  best  and  most  certain  remedy  for  corns 
is  glacial  acetic  acid,  applied  every  night  for  a week. 

863.  ‘ Warts  ’ can  be  cured  by  cutting  them  down 
and  then  touching  them  with  nitric  acid  (aqua- 
fortis). 

864.  A ‘bunion’  is  an  enlargement  of  the  pad 
that  nature  has  placed  to  cover  a joint. 

865.  An  inflamed  bunion  requires  poulticing  and 
rest ; it  is  a very  troublesome  affection. 

866.  Tight  boots  are  the  usual  cause  of  bunions. 

867.  The  ancients,  who  wore  sandals,  never  suffered 
from  bunions. 

868.  In  any  injury  to  the  eye,  such  as  a blow 
from  an  exploded  copper  cap,  etc.,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  seeking  skilled  advice,  as  irreparable 
damage  may  be  done  by  a few  hours’  delay. 

869.  The  specific  gravity  of  cow’s  milk  is  1-033. 

870.  An  instrument  known  as  the  * lactometer’  is 
sold,  by  which  the  specific  gravity  of  any  milk  can 
be  told.  This  will  show  whether  the  milk  has  been 
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watered,  and  also  whether  the  cream  has  been  re- 
moved. 

871.  The  milk  of  a she- wolf  contains  six  times 
more  butter  than  that  of  a woman. 

872.  That  of  an  ass  contains  half  as  much  as  that 
of  a woman. 

873.  Goats’  milk  is  richer  than  cows’  milk. 

874.  In-growing  toe-nails  are  caused  by  tight 
boots.  Scraping  the  nail  until  it  becomes  thin  will 
often  relieve  it. 

875.  Should  it  not  do  so,  the  nail  may  be  pain- 
lessly extracted  under  the  ‘ ether  spray.’ 

876.  In  no  surgical  operation  is  the  ‘ ether  spray’ 
so  useful  as  in  this. 

877.  It  freezes  the  part  on  which  it  is  directed, 
and  by  doing  so  destroys  all  sensation ; but  this 
returns  without  ulterior  mischief. 

878.  Feigned  disease  is  common  in  hysterical 
young  women  and  impostors. 

879.  ‘ Epileptic  fits  ’ are  a favourite  recourse  of 
impostors,  and  the  application  of  a piece  of  iron, 
made  too  hot  to  bear,  but  not  hot  enough  to  injure, 
will  soon  discover  the  trick. 

880.  Hysterical  women  often  feign  hip-disease, 
paralysis,  and  debility,  for  years. 

881.  In  making  beef-tea,  the  meat  should  be  cut 
into  small  pieces  and  put  into  cold  water.  (See 
Appendix,  2-4.) 

882.  If  it  be  put  into  hot  water,  the  albumen  of 
the  meat  is  coagulated,  and  the  nutriment  of  the 
meat  kept  in.  (See  Appendix,  2 and  4.) 

883.  The  finest  ground  linseed-meal  is  the  best 
for  a poultice,  and  it  is  also  the  cheapest. 
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884.  The  best  ointment  for  sore  eyelids  is  oint- 
ment of  nitrate  of  mercury  one  part,  and  lard  three 
parts,  to  be  rubbed  in  twice  a day. 

885.  ‘ Steedman’s  powders  * contain  half  a grain 
of  calomel  in  each  powder,  according  to  chemical 
analysis. 

886.  ‘Chlorodyne’  is  a combination  of  chloroform, 
prussic  acid,  morphia,  Indian  hemp,  peppermint,  and 
treacle. 

887.  ‘Norton’s  chamomile  pills’  aremadeof  extract 
of  aloes,  extract  of  gentian,  and  oil  of  chamomile. 

888.  * Morison’s  pills  ’ contain  gamboge,  a drastic 
and  dangerous  purgative. 

889.  Mineral  waters  containing  iron  should  never 
be  taken  without  medical  sanction. 

890.  They  are  only  good  in  cases  of  poverty  of 
blood,  from  loss  of  blood,  or  from  long  exhausting 
diseases,  fevers,  etc. 

891.  Those  who  accustom  themselves  to  the  free 
use  of  stimulants  in  health,  will  derive  but  very  little 
benefit  from  them  in  disease. 

892.  Dr.  Beaumont,  from  experiments  on  a Cana- 
dian (Alexis  St.  Martin),  who  had  an  external  open- 
ing into  his  stomach,  caused  by  a gunshot  wound, 
found  that  rice  and  tripe  were  digested  in  one  hour. 

893.  Eggs,  salmon,  trout,  apples,  and  venison,  were 
each  digested  in  one  hour  and  a half. 

894.  Tapioca,  barley,  milk,  and  liver  were  each 
digested  in  two  hours. 

895.  Turkey,  lamb,  and  potatoes,  each  in  two 
hours  and  a half. 

896.  Beef  and  mutton  each  required  three  hours, 
and  veal  longer  still. 
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897.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  from  three  to 
four  hours  may  be  taken  as  the  average  time  for  the 
digestion  of  a meal  in  the  stomach. 

898.  Food  should  be  well  masticated  before  being 
swallowed,  as  its  admixture  with  saliva  is  necessary 
to  digestion. 

899.  The  indigestion  of  old  people  often  arises 
from  their  want  of  teeth  to  properly  masticate  food. 

900.  The  skin  and  the  lungs  throw  off  nearly 
three  pounds  of  effete  matter  daily. 

901.  The  kidneys  of  a healthy  man,  between 
twenty  and  forty  years  of  age,  give  out  fifty-two 
ounces  and  a half  daily. 

902.  In  injury  to,  or  disease  of,  either  side  of  the 
brain,  the  paralysis  is  found  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body  to  the  seat  of  the  mischief. 

903.  ‘Short-sightedness’  depends  on  too  great  con- 
vexity of  the  lens  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  image  of 
any  object  is  thrown  too  much  in  front  of  the  retina 
— the  surface  which  conveys  the  rays  of  light  to  the 
brain. 

904.  ‘ Long-sightedness  ’ is  the  reverse  of  the  pre- 
ceding; the  rays  are  thrown  beyond  the  retina. 

905.  Convex  or  concave  glasses  will  remedy  these 
several  defects. 

906.  The  human  brain  weighs,  on  the  average, 
forty-nine  ounces  in  the  male,  and  forty-four  in  the 
female. 

907.  The  ‘ heart  ’ weighs,  in  the  adult  male,  ten 
ounces,  and  in  the  female  nine. 

908.  The  kidneys,  in  health,  weigh  four  to  four 
and  a half  ounces. 

909.  ‘ Holloway’s  pills  ’ are  made  of  aloes,  four 
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parts  ; jalap,  ginger,  and  myrrh,  each  two  parts— all 
mixed  into  a mass  with  mucilage,  and  divided  into 
two- grain  pills. 

* 910.  ‘ Holloway’s  ointment  ’ contains  butter,  lard, 
Venice  turpentine,  white  and  yellow  wax,  and 
nothing  else. 

911.  ‘ Widow  Welch’s  pills  ’ contain  sulphate  of 
iron  (green  vitriol). 

912.  An  inspector  of  nuisances  cannot  be  denied 
access  to  premises  where  he  suspects  a nuisance 
exists. 

913.  If  access  be  denied,  a magistrate’s  order  will 
enable  him  to  enter. 

914.  If,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  medical 
officer  and  inspector  of  a sanitary  authority,  it  is 
deemed  requisite  to  alter  drains,  provide  water- 
closets,  or  supply  water,  the  owner  of  the  property 
is  bound  to  do  it. 

915.  Any  nuisance  which  is  deemed  injurious  to 
health  should  be  reported  to  either  of  the  officers  of 
the  sanitary  authority,  the  medical  officer  of  health 
or  the  sanitary  inspector. 

916.  The  ‘ Public  Health  Act  ’ provides  for  all  this. 

917.  The  best  remedy  for  ‘ feet  that  perspire  5 and 
become  offensive,  is  to  wash  them  every  morning  in 
cold  water,  to  which  two  ounces  of  salt,  or  alum,  to 
the  gallon  has  been  added. 

918.  It  is  a good  plan  to  wear  cloth  boots  and 
cork  soles,  if  a person  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  suffer 
from  this  unpleasant  affection. 

919.  Leather  boots  are  the  worst  that  can  be  worn 
in  the  above  complaint,  as  they  retain  the  perspira- 
tion and  heat. 
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920.  Flannel  socks  are  better  than  cotton  in  these 
cases. 

921.  If  a thorn  get  into  a finger,  an  easy  way  of 
drawing  it  out  is  to  press  firmly  over  the  part  with 
a watch-key,  or  any  small  key,  when  the  thorn  can 
be  easily  removed  by.  tweezers. 

922.  Thorns  left  in  the  flesh  often  cause  deep- 
seated  inflammation  and  abscess. 

923.  In  a £ whitlow  ’ the  matter  is  deep-seated,  and 
early  lancing  is  necessary. 

924.  In  spite  of  poulticing,  a ‘ whitlow  ’ will  often 
not  come  to  a head. 

925.  If  it  be  left  to  itself,  or  to  homely  remedies, 
it  may  occasion  the  loss  of  a finger  or  even  a hand. 

826.  Though  there  maybe  great  pain,  there  is  often 
very  little  to  see  of  a £ whitlow  ’ in  the  early  stage. 

927.  A £ contused  wound  ’ or  bruise  is  caused  by  a 
violent  blow,  and  the  injury  is  beneath  the  skin. 

928.  A £ punctured  wound  ’ is  such  as  would  be 
made  by  a sword  or  bayonet. 

929.  A £ lacerated  wound  ’ is  where  the  parts  are 
torn. 

930.  This  last  is  more  likely  to  cause  £ lockjaw  ’ 
than  the  two  former. 

931.  £ Lockjaw  5 usually  begins  with  a feeling  of 
tightness  about  the  muscles  of  the  throat. 

932.  £ Tartar  about  the  teeth  ’ may  be  removed  by 
a weak  solution  of  acetic  acid. 

933.  If  a tooth  begin  to  decay  it  should  be  stopped 
at  once  or  not  at  all. 

934.  If  people  take  care  of  their  teeth  in  early  life 
they  suffer  less  from  indigestion  in  old  age. 

935.  Early  decay  of  the  teeth  depends  upon  con- 
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stitutional  debility  and  want  of  proper  cleansing 
more  than  upon  eating  too  much  sugar,  which  is 
by  some  supposed  to  destroy  the  enamel.  • 

936.  The  negroes  of  Jamaica,  who  eat  large 
quantities  of  sugar,  are  noted  for  their  pearly  teeth. 

937.  ‘ Loss  of  hair  ’ is  common  after  fevers  and 
debilitating  disease;  but  as  the  hair-bulbs  are  not 
destroyed,  friction  to  the  scalp,  and  a lotion  contain- 
ing cantharides,  will  effect  a cure. 

938.  Two  fluid  drams  of  tincture  of  cantharides 
to  two  ounces  of  eau-de-cologne  make  an  excellent 
stimulating  lotion  for  producing  hair. 

939.  ‘ Moles,’  ‘ mother’s  marks,’  consist  of  dark- 
coloured  patches  covered  with  hair ; they  are  formed 
by  irregular  deposits  of  pigment  with  enlargement 
of  the  hair-bulbs. 

940.  Grey  hair  is  an  indication  of  loss  of  nervous 
power. 

941.  Instances  have  been  known  where  the  hair 
has  turned  quite  grey  in  a week ; and  it  is  said  that 
Marie  Antoinette’s  hair  turned  grey  in  a single 
night. 

O 

942.  Gutta-percha  dissolved  in  chloroform  makes 
a good  application  for  cuts  and  threatened  bed-sores. 

943.  * Tracheotomy  ’ is  sometimes  performed  as  a 
last  resource  in  croup,  but  it  is  a dangerous  operation. 

944.  In  tracheotomy  the  wind- pipe  is  opened 
below  what  is  called  ‘ Adam’s  apple.’ 

945.  The  best  test  for  damp  sheets  or  bed-clothes 
is  to  put  a looking-glass  in  the  bed,  having  previously 
warmed  the  bed  with  a warming-pan,  or  by  lying 
in  it. 

946.  ‘ Glanders’  may  be  caught  from  a horse  suffer - 
iu.ff  from,  this  disease. 
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947.  In  the  human  subject  it  gives  rise  to  ‘farcy- 
buds/  and  is  a loathsome  and  incurable  malady. 

948.  It  is  illegal  to  keep  a horse  suffering  from 
glanders. 

949.  The  bite  of  a glandered  horse  should  be 
treated  like  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  by  cautery. 

950.  ‘Quarantine’  was  first  instituted  in  1448  at 
Venice,  when  that  city  was  the  great  emporium  of 
European  trade. 

951.  In  these  days  of  rapid  communication  it  is  of 
less  service  than  then. 

952.  £ Scurvy,’  due  to  the  want  of  potash  in  the 
food,  was  the  scourge  of  the  navy  150  years  ago. 

953.  In  Lord  Anson’s  memorable  expedition  round 
the  world,  which  left  England  in  1740,  four  out  of 
five  of  the  original  crew  died  of  scurvy. 

954.  Admiral  Hosier  in  1726  twice  lost  his  crew 
from  this  disease. 

955.  If  a sailor  die  of  scurvy  now,  some  one  must 
be  as  responsible  for  his  death  as  if  the  event  were 
due  to  poison. 

956.  Vegetables  and  lime-juice  are  specifics  for 
this  disease. 

957.  In  1795  an  Admiralty  order  was  issued  for 
supplying  the  fleet  regularly  with  lime-juice. 

958.  The  addition  of  fifteen  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda  to  a quart  of  milk  makes  it  far  more  wholesome 
for  children  and  invalids. 

959.  It  is  best  to  use  the  white  as  well  as  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  in  making  wine,  or  brandy- egg  mixture 
for  invalids. 

960.  If  the ‘ stomach  ’ cannot  retain  food  it  should 
be  known  that  life  maybe  sustained  by  the  injection 
of  enemata  or  clysters  into  the  bowels. 
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961.  The  best  enema  for  this  purpose  consists  o 
eight  tablespoonfuls  of  beef-tea,  two  of  cream,  and 
one  of  brandy,  for  each  injection.  (See  Appendix,  10.) 

962.  ‘ Fasting  girls  and  boys  ’ are  a delusion  and 
an  imposture,  for  life  cannot  be  maintained  without 
food  of  some  description  for  a longer  period  than 
twenty-one  days. 

963.  The  Welsh  fasting  girl  died  when  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  constant  watching  in  about  that 
time,  proving  that  in  some  way  food  had  been  pre- 
viously conveyed  to  her. 

964.  No  person,  for  the  relief  of  pain,  should 
vttempt  to  administer  or  inhale  chloroform  himself. 

965.  It  is  a most  dangerous  practice  to  inhale 
Chloroform  from  a handkerchief  when  lying  in 
ned,  but,  as  recent  inquests  have  shown,  a common 
one. 

966.  Some  people  bear  chloroform  better  than 
others  ; but  the  usual  after-effects  are  intense  head- 
ache and  sickness. 

987.  The  dose  of  chloroform  taken  internally  is 
from  one  to  three  drops ; it  is  prescribed  in  the  form 
of  chloric  aether. 

968. '  Chloric  aether  contains  one  ounce  by  weight 
of  chloroform  to  nineteen  ounces  by  measure  of 
rectified  spirit. 

969.  In  this  form  it  will  mix  with  water. 

970  Chloric  aether  is  useful  in  sea-sickness  and 
in  almost  all  cases  of  irritation  of  the  stomach ; the 
dose  is  twenty  to  thirty  drops  in  a wineglassful  of 
cold  water. 

971.  ‘ Blue  pill  ’ contains  one  grain  of  mercury  to 
two  grains  of  conserve  of  roses. 
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972.  ‘ Gregory’s  powder’  is  composed  of  magnesia, 
rhubarb,  and  ginger  in  powder.  It  is  an  old  and 
poor  remedy. 

973.  ‘ Grey  powder  ’ is  composed  of  one  part  of 
mercury  to  two  of  chalk ; the  dose  for  an  adult  is 
five  grains. 

974.  * Dover’s  powder  ’ is  composed  of  one  part  of 
opium,  one  of  ipecacuanha,  and  eight  of  sulphate  of 
potash  ; the  dose  for  an  adult  is  ten  grains. 

975.  The  shock  of  the  nervous  system  in  a rail- 
way accident  is  often  trivial  at  the  time,  but  after- 
wards in  many  cases  leads  to  softening  of  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord. 

976.  Extreme  nervous  debility,  loss  of  sleep  and 
mental  power,  are  often  the  result  of  shock. 

977.  This  may  occur  without  any  marks  of 
violence  or  loss  of  blood. 

978.  Concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  a frequent 
result  of  a railway  collision. 

979.  Doses  in  medicine  depend  on  the  age  of  the 
individual,  thus : where  an  adult  would  take  sixty 
drops,  an  infant  of  two  or  three  months  would  take 
three  drops. 

980.  A child  of  six  months  and  up  to  one  year, 
five  drops,  or  one-twelfth. 

981.  A child  of  two  years,  seven  and  a half  drops, 
or  one-eighth. 

982.  A child  of  three  years,  ten  drops,  or  one- 
sixth. 

983.  A child  of  four  years,  fifteen  drops,  or  one- 
quarter  ; and  one  of  seven  years,  twenty  drops,  or 
one-third. 

984.  A youth  of  fourteen  years,  thirty  drops;  and 
one  of  twenty,  forty  drops,  or  two-thirds. 
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S85.  * Inoculation  * was  brought  into  England  by 
Lady  Mary  W.  Montagu  from  Turkey  in  1721, 
where  it  had  been  practised  many  years.  Inoculation 
is  practised  with  matter  from  a smallpox  vesicle, 
and  produces  a modified  form  of  smallpox. 

986.  The  fatal  results  from  inoculation  were  one 
in  five  to  six  hundred  ; the  operation  is  illegal  now. 

987.  Before  vaccination  was  introduced,  smallpox 
killed  half  a million  people  in  Europe  every  year, 
and  a fourteenth  part  of  the  death-rate  of  London 
was  caused  by  the  disease. 

988.  Jenner  never  claimed  for  vaccination  that  it 
was  an  absolute  preventive,  but  that  it  was  as  good 
a safeguard  as  an  attack  of  the  disease  itself,  without 
any  of  the  latter’s  risk  to  life  and  horrible  dis- 
figurement. 

989.  In  disinfecting  rooms  after  smallpox,  scarlet 
fever,  etc.,  all  windows,  doors,  and  outlets  should 
be  closed,  and  one  pound  of  sulphur  put  in  a 
metallic  dish  and  a little  spirits  of  wine  poured 
over ; this  should  be  set  alight,  and  the  fumes  kept 
in  the  room  three  hours ; after  which  all  doors  and 
windows  should  be  thrown  open  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

990.  A dry  heat  of  250°  will  destroy  all  infection 
in  bedding,  clothes,  curtains,  etc. ; for  this  purpose 
a baker’s  oven  is  well  adapted. 

991.  The  heart  is  like  a double  force-pump,  and 
consists  of  two  sides  or  four  chambers.  The  blood 
is  forced  from  one  side  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is 
purified ; it  then  returns  to  the  other  and  left  side, 
and  is  from  thence  forced  all  over  the  system. 

992.  The  circulation  of  blood  was  discovered  by 
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William  Harvey,  a physician  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
and  II. 

993.  The  pulse  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
heart  propelling  the  blood  over  the  body  through 
the  arteries. 

994.  Marshy,  low-lying  localities  are  always  un- 
healthy, the  decaying  vegetable  matter  causing 
malaria,  ague,  and  rheumatism. 

995.  The  beneficial  effects  of  sea  air  are  due  to 
its  purity,  the  equability  of  its  temperature,  to  the 
iodine  it  contains,  and  to  the  constant  presence  of 
ozone. 

996.  Mountain  air  is  pure,  but  has  a low  tem- 
perature ; it  contains  a large  proportion  of  ozone. 

997.  The  amount  of  rain  in  resorts  for  invalids 
is  not  of  such  moment  as  the  way  in  which  it  falls ; 
a region  liable  to  sharp,  heavy  showers  being  better 
than  one  where  it  drizzles  like  a Scotch  mist. 

998.  The  best  resorts  abroad  for  invalids  are 
those  where  the  temperature  is  equable  and  the 
rainfall  small — Mentone,  Nice,  San  Remo,  Malaga, 
and  Algiers. 

999.  The  climate  of  Madeira,  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  Azores  is  very  hot  for  invalids,  and  the 
moisture  is  considerable. 

1G00.  The  diseases  most  likely  to  be  cured  or 
benefited  by  change  of  climate  are  the  following : 
consumption,  chronic  bronchial  affections,  asthma, 
dyspepsia  and  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs, 
chronic  gout  and  rheumatism,  affections  of  the 


kidneys,  and  nervoi 
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N.B. — The  doses  in  all  the  descriptions  given  are  for  adults. 
In  giving  them  to  others , reference  must  he  made  to  the  table  of 
doses  in  ‘ Maxims'  979  to  984. 

1.  ‘ Human  Milk  ’ (Artificial).0 

Fresh  cow’s  milk,  1 pint. 

Skim  milk,  ^ pint. 

Water  (hot),  4 pint. 

Sugar  of  milk,  1 oz. 

Dissolve  the  sugar  of  milk  in  the  hot  water  and  mix. 
This  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  human  milk  attainable, 
and  the  addition  to  the  above  of  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of 
soda  would  prevent  it  turning  sour  and  render  it  more  diges- 
tible. On  this  a child  would  thrive — if  obliged  to  be  dry- 
nursed — for  the  first  seven  or  eight  months  of  its  existence. 
Referring  to  the  mode  of  feeding  infants  in  England  and 
Scotland — and  these  remarks  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  all 
mothers — Dr.  William  Farr,  Registrar-General,  says  : 

‘ Discarding  all  lesser  differences  in  these  tables,  the  strik- 
ing fact  appears,  that  it  is  convulsions  which  is  the  chief  cause 
of  the  very  high  proportion  of  infantile  deaths  in  England 
as  compared  with  Scotland.  Thus,  in  England  35  infants 
died  from  convulsions  in  every  1,000  infants  living,  but  only 
6 died  in  Scotland  in  every  1,000  from  the  same  cause. 

‘ There  is,  therefore,  something  terribly  faulty  in  the 
present  mode  of  treating  infants  in  England,  and  there  is 
the  most  urgent  necessity  for  something  being  done  to 
arrest  this  fearful  waste  of  human  life  ; for  if  the  English 
mortality  from  convulsions  were  reduced  to  the  Scottish 
standard,  seventeen  thousand  lives  vjoulcl  be  annually  saved  to 
England!  These  17,000  infants,  who  annually  die  in  England 
from  convulsions  above  the  Scottish  proportion,  are  truly 
lives  wasted,  and  their  deaths  are  truly  preventible  deaths  ; 
and  the  saving  of  these  lives  would  of  itself  lower  the  total 
mortality  of  infants  in  England  to  that  of  Scotland. 

* This  food  for  infante /will  soon  be  manufactured  in  a ‘con- 
densed ’ form  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
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‘ There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  very  high 
mortality  among  the  nursing  children  of  England  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  get  spoon  meat  far  too  early  in  life,  before 
the.  stomach  of  the  tender  babe  can  digest  anything  but  the 
mother’s  milk.  This  is  indeed  the  vital  dilference  between 
the  mode  of  feeding  infants  in  Scotland  and  in  England. 
As  a general  rule,  no  spoon  meat  of  any  kind  is  given  to 
infants  in  Scotland  until  nine  months  from  birth  are  expired, 
or  until  the  child  has  cut  its  front  teeth.’ 

2.  Extract  of  Beef. 

Take  one  pound  of  rumpstealc,  mince  it  like  sausage-meat, 
and  mix  it  with  one  pint  of  cold  water.  Place  it  in  a pot 
at  the  side  of  the  fire,  and  heat  very  slowly.  It  may  stand 
two  or  three  hours  before  it  is  allowed  to  simmer,  and  then 
let  it  boil  gently  for  fifteen  minutes.  Skim  and  serve.  The 
addition  of  a small  tablespoonful  of  cream  to  a teacupful  of 
this  beef-tea  renders  it  richer  and  more  nourishing.  Some- 
times it  is  preferred  when  thickened  with  a little  flour  or 
arrowroot.  (Dr.  Tanner.) 

3.  Eggs,  Cream,  and  Extract  of  Beef. 

Wash  two  ounces  of  the  best  pearl  sago  until  the  water 
poured  from  it  is  clear.  Then  stew  the  sago  in  half  a pint 
of  water  until  it  is  quite  tender  and  very  thick  ; mix  with 
it  half  a pint  of  good  boiling  cream  and  the  yolks  of  four 
fresh  eggs,  and  mingle  the  whole  carefully  with  one  quart 
of  good  beef-tea,  which  should  be  boiling.  Serve. 

This  nourishing  broth  is  very  useful  after  acute  disease  in 
cases  of  lingering  convalescence.  (Tanner.) 

4.  Beef  Tea. 

Take  one  pound  of  beef  minced  very  fine  and  put  it  in  a 
common  earthenware  teapot,  with  a pint  and  a half  of  cold 
water.  Stand  the  pot  on  the  hob  so  that  it  may  simmer  for 
at  least  three  hours.  About  three-quarters  of  a pint  of 
good  beef-tea  will  be  thus  obtained. 

5.  Invalid  Pudding. 

One  teaspoonful  of  flour,  one  egg,  one  breakfast-cupful  of 
fresh  milk.  Mix,  tie  down  in  a jam-pot,  and  boil  for  twenty 
minutes.  Turn  out  and  serve  with  red-currant  jelly  or 
butter,  as  preferred.  (Author.) 

6.  White  Wine  Whey. 

To  half  a pint  of  boiling  milk,  add  one  or  two  wineglass- 
fuls of  sherry  or  madeira.  The  curd  to  be  separated  by 
straining  through  a fine  sieve  or  piece  of  muslin.  Sweeten 
the  whey  with  refined  sugar. 

A pleasant  drink  in  consumption  and  exhausting  diseases. 
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7.  Caudle. 

Beat  up  one  egg  with  a wineglassful  of  sherry,  and  add  it 
to  half  a pint  of  hot  gruel.  Flavour  with  sugar,  nutmeg, 
and  lemon-peel. 

Or,  Beat  up  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  in  a pint  of  thin 
gruel,  add  to  this  one  tablespoonful  of  curacoa  or  noyeau, 
and  a wdneglassful  of  sherry.  Flavour  with  sugar-candy, 
and  let  half  a tumblerful  be  taken  cold  at  intervals. 

Useful  in  sleeplessness  and  debility , also  in  colds , influenza,  etc. 

8.  Brandy  and  Egg  Mixture. 

Take  the  whites  and  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  beat  them 
up  in  four  ounces  of  plain  water.  Add  slowly  three  or  four 
ounces  of  brandy,  with  a little  sugar  and  nutmeg.  Two 
tablespoonfuls  should  be  given  every  four  or  six  hours. 

In  some  cases  of  great  prostration  the  efficacy  of  the  mixture 
is  much  increased  by  the  addition  of  one  dram  of  the  tincture  of 
yellow  cinchona  baric  to  each  dose.  (Tanner.) 

9.  Bread  Jelly. 

Take  a quantity  of  the  soft  part  of  a loaf,  break  it  up,  cover 
it  with  boiling  water,  and  allow  it  to  soak  for  some  hours.  The 
water — containing  all  the  noxious  matters  with  which  the 
bread  may  be  adulterated — is  then  to  be  strained  off  com- 
pletely, and  fresh  water  added  ; place  the  mixture  on  the  fire 
and  allow  it  to  boil  for  some  time  until  it  becomes  smooth  ; 
the  water  is  then  to  be  pressed  out,  and  the  bread  on  cooling 
will  form  a thick  jelly.  Mix  a portion  of  this  with  sugared 
milk  and  water,  for  use  as  it  is  wanted.  (Dr.  Churchill.) 

A good  food  for  infants  at  the  time  of  weaning , and  for  children 
with  acute  disease. 

10.  Beef-tea  and  Cream  Enemata. 

Mix  together  four  ounces  of  strong  beef-tea,  one  ounce  of 
cream,  and  a tablespoonful  of  brandy.  This  may  be  ad- 
ministered four  or  six  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  enema  apparatus. 

In  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels , 
cancer  of  the  stomach , or  obstinate  sickness  in  pregnancy , etc., 
where  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  giving  food  by  the  mouth. 

11.  Bark  and  Camphor. 

Spirits  of  camphor,  20  minims  ; rectified  spirits,  1 fluid 
dram  ; infusion  of  yellow  cinchona  bark,  fluid  oz.  Make 
a draught. 

To  be  taken  every  six  or  eight  hours  by  a nervous  attendant 
in  a sick-room. 
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12.  Ether  Mixture. 

Spirits  of  ether,  spirits  of  chloroform,  of  each  2 fluid 
drams  ; tincture  of  cardamom,  6 fluid  drams ; spirits  of  nut- 
meg, 2 fluid  drams  ; peppermint  water,  8 oz.  Two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls  occasionally. 

In  flatulence,  asthma , sjpasm,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  colic. 

13.  Digestive  Dinner-Pill. 

Pepsine  (pigs’),  32  grains  ; extract  of  Barbadoes  aloes, 
8 grains  ; glycerine,  sufficient  to  make  a mass.  Divide  in 
eight  pills  ; silver  them.  One  to  be  taken  everyday  at  dinner. 

In  indigestion  and  habitual  constipation. 

14.  Diarriicea  Mixture. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  H dram ; gallic  acid,  1 dram  ; 
tincture  of  opium,  1 fluid  dram  ; syrup,  1 fluid  oz.  ; water,. 
6 fluid  oz.  ; spirits  of  chloroform,  2 fluid  drams.  Two 
tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  every  four  or  six  hours. 

In  obstinate  diarrhoea. 

15.  Tonic  Aperient  Mixture. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  £ oz.  ; potassio-tarti’ate  of  soda, 
2 scruples  ; infusion  of  gentian,  2 fluid  oz.  Make  a draught. 
To  be  taken  every  morning. 

In  corpulency,  congestion  of  the  liver,  and  to  relieve  the  effects 
of  too  good  living , without  destroying  the  appetite  or  disturbing 
the  stomach. 

16.  Tonic  Mixture. 

Quinine,  12  grains  ; dilute  phosphoric  acid,  2 fluid  drams ; 
tincture  of  nux  vomica,  1 fluid  dram  ; syrup  of  orange,  1 
fluid  oz.  Water  up  to  6 oz.  Dose,  two  tablespoonfuls  three 
times  a day. 

A powerful  nervine  tonic,  in  debility , after  fever,  in  want  of  appe- 
tite from  nervous  exhaustion , overwork,  anxiety,  and  other  causes. 

17.  Liver  Pills. 

Resin  of  podophyllin,  £ grain ; exti’act  of  colocynth  (com- 
pound), 2^  grains  ; extract  of  hyoscyamus,  1 grain.  Make 
into  a pill.  Two  to  be  taken  occasionally. 

In  sluggish  liver , biliousness,  and  as  a good  purgative. 

Or  this  : Blue  pill,  1^  grain  ; compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth, 3 grains  ; powdered  ipecacuanha,  \ grain  ; acetic 
extract  of  colchicum,  \ grain.  Mix.  Two  to  be  taken  oc- 
casionally. 

An  excellent  liver  pill. 

18. 

Extract  of  nux  vomica,  3 grains  ; compound  colocynth 
pill,  20  grains  ; extract  of  hyoscyamus,  40  grains.  Mix  and 
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divide  in  twelve  pills.  They  may  be  continued  for  about 
ten  days,  two  being  taken  every  night. 

In  habitual  constipation. 

19.  A Cold  Lotion. 

Solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  2 fluid  drams  ; spirits  of  wine, 

3 fluid  drams  ; spring  water,  6 fluid  oz.  Mix.  Linen  cloths, 
wet  with  this  lotion,  to  be  kept  applied  to  the  part  affected, 
and  changed  as  often  as  they  become  warm  or  dry. 

In  sprains , erysipelas , and  burns. 

20. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  £ dram  ; Epsom  salts,  3 drams  ; tincture 
of  nux  vomica,  1 fluid  dram  ; spirits  of  chloroform,  2 fluid 
drams  ; water,  6 fluid  oz.  Mix.  Two  tablespoonfuls  to  be 
taken  three  times  a day. 

In  debility , from  poverty  of  blood , in  young  females  and 
others. 

21.  An  Astringent  Gargle. 

Take  of  tannin  1 dram,  of  acid  infusion  of  roses  6 fluid 
oz.  Mix  and  gargle  frequently. 

In  relaxed  throat. 

22.  An  Anodyne  Liniment. 

Take  of  belladonna  liniment  and  compound  camphor 
liniment,  each  1 fluid  oz.  Mix,  and  rub  in  gently. 

In  sprains,  gout,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  chilblains , and  other 
painful  affections. 

23.  A Cough  Mixture. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia,  | dram  ; ipecacuanha  wine,  £ fluid 
dram  ; tincture  of  opium,  ^ fluid  dram  ; syrup  of  squills. 

4 fluid  drams  ; camphor  water,  6 fluid  oz.  Mix.  Two  table- 
spoonfuls to  be  taken  three  times  a day. 

In  most  forms  of  cough , and  in  the  chronic  bronchitis  of  old 
people. 

24.  Borax  and  Honey. 

Take  of  powdered  borax  1 dram  ; honey,  1 oz.  Mix. 

In  sore  mouth,  the  thrush,  and  1 white-mouth  ’ of  infants. 

25. 

lake  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid,  ^ fluid  dram  ; tincture 
of  orange-peel,  3 fluid  drams  ; infusion  of  quassia,  6 fluid 
oz.  Mix.  Two  tablespoonfuls  to  be  taken  thi’ee  times  a day. 

In  indigestion , inactive  liver , biliousness , and  debility. 

26. 

Tincture  of  arnica,  6 fluid  drams  ; water,  8 fluid  oz.  Mix. 

Asa  lotion  in  sprains,  contusions,  and  burns. 
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Bicarbonate  of  potash,  B drams  ; syrup  of  lemon,  1 fluid 
oz. ; water,  1 quart.  Mix  for  a day’s  drink. 

Very  useful  in  the  gouty  diathesis  and  in  acute  rheumatism. 
(A  drink  called  1 Constitution  W ater  ’ owes  its  efficacy  to  the  hi 
carbonate  of  potash  it  contains.') 

28. 

Take  saltpetre,  1 dram  ; spirits  of  juniper,  2 drams ; 
spirits  of  nitre,  3 fluid  drams  ; infusion  of  buchu,  6 oz. 
Mix.  One-sixth  part  every  six  hours. 

In  catarrh  of  the  bladder , difficulty  of  micturition  and  scanty 
secretion  of  urine  in  old  people. 

29. 

Take  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda,  24 
grains  ; sal  volatile,  16  minims  ; syrup  of  ginger,  1|-  fluid 
dram  ; peppermint  water  up  to  1 oz.  Mix.  One  teaspoon- 
ful to  be  taken  every  four  hours  for  an  infant  from  two  tc 
four  months  old. 

In  acidity  of  the  stomach , griping , and  fretfulness. 

30. 

Take  of  sweet  essence  of  senna  and  of  peppermint  water, 
of  each  2 fluid  drams.  Mix. 

A pleasant  laxative  draught  for  a child  from  two  to  foui 
years  old. 

31. 

Take  of  calomel  1 grain  ; powdered  jalap,  3 grains  ; 
powdered  ginger,  1 grain.  Mix.  Dose,  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains,  according  to  age. 

A good  purgative  for  worms , convulsions , and  biliousness  in 
children. 

32.  Astringent  Gargle. 

Take  of  burnt  alum  2 drams ; tincture  of  capsicum,  2 
fluid  drams ; syrup  of  orange-peel,  1 fluid  oz. ; water,  8 
fluid  oz.  Mix. 

In  hoarseness , sore  throat , relaxed  tonsils , etc. 

33.  Chemical  Food. 

Take  of  phosphate  of  iron  40  grains  ; dilute  phosphoric 
acid,  1^  fluid  dram;  syrup  of  orange-peel,  1 fluid  oz.  Water 
to  make  up  4 fluid  oz.  Mix.  One  tablespoonful  to  be  taken 
three  times  a day. 

A syrup  of  the  phosphates  of  iron , lime , soda , and  potash , is 
made  up  and  sold  by  chemists  by  the  name  of  1 Chemical  Food  ' 
and  is  of  great  value  in  all  forms  of  scrofulous  disease , rickets , 
and  general  debility  in  infants  and  children. 
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{The  Figures  refer  to  the  Numbers  of  the  Maxims.) 


Abscess 

of  breast,  33,  300,  301,  302,  303, 
304,  305 
of  face,  812 
Accidents 

railway,  shock  from,  975 
effects  of,  976,  977,  978 

A pri p 97Q 

Ague’  4S0,  481,  483,  4S4 
best  drink  in,  482 
Alexis  St.  Martin,  892 
Aneurism,  591,  592 
Annuities,  499 
Aperients 

for  elderly  people,  608 
Apoplexy,  519,  522 

best  remedies  for,  528 
bleeding  for,  529,  530 
causes  of,  521,  524,  527 
recovery  in  cases  of,  525,  526 
symptoms  of,  520,  523 
to  detect  from  intoxication,  705, 
706,  707 
Asses’  milk,  28 
artificial,  29 
Asthma,  770,  771 

description  of,  773 
and  suppers,  772 
to  relieve,  769 
Athletic  exercises,  281 
for  ladies,  282 
Atrophy 

in  infants,  25 

Auscultation,  859,  860,  861 
Bath 

springs  at,  456,  457,  781 


Baths,  838,  839 

cold,  645,  646,  840,  811 
shower,  843 
vapour,  842 
Beard,  844 

Bed-clothes,  damp,  762,  945 
Bed-sores,  852,  853 
application  for,  942 
causes  of,  853 
to  prevent,  857,  858 
Bed,  water,  851,  854 
to  fill,  855 
to  hire,  856 
Beef-tea,  881,  8S2 
Biliousness,  411,  412 
Bite 

of  glandered  horse,  949 
of  mad  dog,  719,  720 
Bleeding,  801,  807,  808 
at  nose,  836,  837 
Blood 

amount  of,  335 
circulation  of,  991,  992,  993 
fulness  of,  340,  341 
poverty  of,  227,  228,  890 
to  the  head,  695 
Blue  disease,  383 
Boils,  347 

treatment  of,  348,  349 
Bournemouth,  215,  216 
climate  of,  217 
Brain 

injury  to,  902 
weight  of,  906 
Bread,  whole-meal,  647 
Breast-pumps,  306 
Bright’s  disease,  485,  486,  487 
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Bright's  disease — continued 
causes  of,  488 
symptoms  of,  485 
Bronchitis 

causes  of,  539,  5-10 
duration  of  attack,  536,  537 
phlegm  in,  532 
stupe  for,  547 
symptoms,  533,  531,  538 
temperature  of  room  in  cases 
of,  535 

mortality  from,  581 
Bruises,  371 
Bunions,  864 
inflamed,  865 
cause  of,  866,  867 
Burns,  147,  148,  150 
Byron,  Lord,  bled,  807. 

Cancer 

age  for,  582 
commencement  of,  573 
duration  of  life,  574 
occurrence,  572 
operation,  575 
pain  of,  577 
treatment  of,  576,  581 
of  lip,  579 
cause,  579 
operation,  580 
of  tongue,  578 
Castor  oil 

best  way  to  take,  704 
for  infants,  53 
Catalepsy,  260,  261,  262 
Catarrh — cold 

causes,  264,  265 
treatment,  266,  287,  268,  269, 
270 

of  bladder,  615,  616 
Cataract 

operation,  718 
symptoms,  717 

‘ true  ’ or  ‘ false,’  714,  715,  716 
Charges,  medical,  669,  689 
for  consultations,  692,  693 
midwifery,  685,  690 
items  in,  691 
Chicken-pox,  91 
Chilblains,  130,  131 

boots  for  children  with,  133 
Child-bearing,  age  for,  191 
Children 

bones  of,  141 
boxing  ears  of,  137,  138 
bread  for,  161 


Children — continued 

burns  on,  147,  148,  150 
consumption  in,  107 
croup  in,  112 
diarrhoea  in,  143,  145 
cause,  143 
treatment,  144 
dimness  of  sight  in,  140 
dreams  of,  185 
eating  poisonous  berries,  159 
eight-months’,  327 
exposing  legs  of,  132 
garters  for,  135 
hardening,  134 

itch  in,  163,  164,  165,  166,  167 
mortality  among  illegitimate, 
721 

outdoor  exercise,  123 
purgative  for,  146 
rashes,  161,  162 
ringworm,  173,  174 
scalds  in,  149,  150,  152 
seven-months’,  326 
* sickening,  57 
six-months’,  325 
sleeping  accommodation  for, 
56,  156,  157 
stockings  for,  135 
styes  in,  172 
worms  in,  108 
Chloral,  722 

overdose  of,  723 
Chloric  aether,  968,  969 
hi  sea-sickness,  970 
Chlorodyne,  886 
Chloroform,  789,  790 
after  effects,  966 
danger,  965 
dose  of,  967 
to  inhale,  964 
1 Cholera,  English,  474 
cause  of,  475,  476 
Asiatic,  478,  479,  748,  749 
Climates  for  invalids,  215,  997,  998, 
999,  1000 

Cold,  exposure  to  extreme,  639  640, 
641,  642,  643 
Colic,  470,  471 

treatment,  472 
■ painters’  ’ (lead),  473 
Confinements,  after-pains,  314 
attendance  in,  291,  292 
blood-poisoning  after,  294 
Caesarean  section,  328,  329 
deaths  in,  321,  322 
diet  after  315  320 
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Confinements — continued 
difficult,  293 

getting  up  after,  316,  317,  318, 
319 

liability  to  infection  after,  295, 
296 

Congestion,  production  of,  541 
Constipation,  662 

cold-water  cure  for,  542 
Consumption 

appearance  in,  212 
best  resorts  for  those  in,  215, 
216,  217, 

causes  of,  208,  213 
curability,  214 
deaths  from,  200,  203 
infection  of,  201 
nails  in,  218,  219 
symptoms,  203,  204,  205,  206, 
of  death  in,  211 
treatment,  207,  209,  210 
Convulsions,  42 
Corns,  862 

Cousins,  marriage  of,  663 
Cradle-cap,  114' 

use  of  soap  in,  115 
Cramp,  845 

in  stomach,  800 
Croup,  112 

symptoms  of,  113 
Cupping,  801 

Curtains,  use  of,  round  a bed,  366 
Curvature 

of  spine,  125 
treatment,  126 
Cuts 

of  artery,  248 
of  vein,  247 

to  stop  bleeding  from,  246 
application  for,  942  * 

Dead  body 

length  of  time  to  keep,  709,  710 
after  infectious  disease,  711 
room  containing,  708 
when  a nuisance,  712 
Deafness 

cause,  810 
remedy,  811 

Death,  accidental,  676,  677 

post-mortem  examination,  678 
action  of  hands  in  those  near, 
512 

apparent  from  exposure,  630, 
637 

apparent  recovery  from,  503 


Death — continued 

certificate  of,  679,  680,  681 
in  case  of  inquest,  682 
delivery  of,  694 

from  drowning,  817,  818,  819, 
820 

from  exposure  to  cold,  644 
from  obscure  disease,  733,  734 
from  old  age,  500,  501,  502,  503 
from  starvation,  823 
ruling  passion  in,  509,  510,  511 
signs  of  approaching,  505 
rattle,  504 
struggle,  506,  507 
sudden,  what  to  do  in,  724,  725, 
726 

Derbyshire  neck,  251 
Diabetes 

remedies  for,  517 
symptoms,  514,  516 
urine  in,  515 

Diarrhoea,  143, 144, 474, 475,  476, 477 
Digestion,  668,  892,  893,  894,  895, 
896,  S97 

time  necessary  to,  898 
Dinners,  late,  664 
plain,  703 
Diphtheria 

fatality  in,  94 
symptoms,  97 
Disease,  feigned,  878,  880 
to  detect,  879 
Disinfection,  835,  889 
Dislocations,  238,  239 
Doses,  for  all  ages,  979,  980,  931, 
982,  9S3,  984 
Drains 

disinfecting,  675 
rats  in,  674 
state  of,  671,  672,  673 
Dress  on  fire,  788 
Dropsy,  627  | 

Drowned,  treatment  of  the,  821, 
822,  823,  824,  825 
Dissection,  bodies  for,  732 

Ear-ache,  153 

Eczema,  114,  115 

Eggs  for  invalids’  mixtures,  959 

Elastic  stockings,  351,  352 

Embalming,  735,  736,  737,  738,  739 

Endemic,  106 

Enemata,  nutritive,  960,  961 
Epidemic,  104 
causes  of,  105 
Ether-spray,  875,  876,  877 

8—2 
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Exercise,  outdoor,  654,  655,  656 
Eye,  injury  to,  S68 
squint  in,  6S3,  684 
lids,  ointment  for  sore,  884 

Fainting,  252 
Falling  of  womb,  316,  317 
Fasting,  962,  963 
Fat,  Lord  Chesterfield  and,  570 
Lord  Byron  and,  571 
Fatness,  552,  554 
causes  of,  556 
eating  and,  553 
best  remedies  for,  343 
diet,  560,  561,  562,  563,  561, 
565 

fulness  of  blood  in,  341 
in  illness,  342 

to  reduce,  566,  567,  568,  569 
Feet 

offensive  perspiration,  917 
remedy  for,  918,  919,  920 
Fever,  scarlet,  80,  81 

congestion  of  kidneys  in,  87 
incubation  of,  77 
symptoms  of,  80 
termination  of,  81 
Typhoid,  85,  86 
incubation  of,  79 
milk,  a cause,  100,  10 
symptoms  of,  83 
Typhus,  98 

Fevers,  contagious,  99,  835 
ventilation  in,  102,  103 
Flatulency,  best  drink  for,  470 
Flesh,  loss  of,  652 
Fomentations,  hot,  542 
Food 

amount  consumed,  334 
and  alcohol,  567 
fattening,  555 
Fractures 

varieties,  41,  42 
first  treatment,  237 
green-stick,  142 
of  spine,  586, 

death  from,  587,  583,  589 
symptoms  of,  240 
Frostbite 

causes,  637 
parts  attacked,  639 
appearance,  640 
persons  liable  to,  638 
treatment  of,  633,  634, 635,  636 
642 

use  of  warmth,  641 


i Galvanism,  583,  584,  585 
Gangrene,  dry,  605 
remedy,  607 
symptoms,  606 
Garters,  598,  798,  799 
Geese,  Strasburg,  557 
Giddiness,  466,  467,  469 
before  apoplexy,  520 
Gift  of  unknown  tongues,  263 
Glanders,  946,  947,  948,  949 
Glass-measure,  670 
Gout,  441,  443,  444,  445,  449 
composing  medicines  in,  448 
age,  446 

to  relieve  pain  of,  442,  447 
Gravel,  treatment  of,  438,  439,  440 
Green  sickness,  228 

Hair,  grey,  940,  941 
loss  of,  937 
remedy,  938 
Hands,  chapped,  785 
cure  for,  786 
Harelip,  109,  110 
Hay-fever,  764,  765 
Head,  to  relieve  fulness  of  blood  in, 
804,  805 

Headaches,  740,  760 
Heart 

action  of,  991,  992 
weight  of,  907 

nervous  derangement  of,  374, 
381,  382 

Heart  disease,  372,  373,  374,  375, 
376,  378,  380,  590 
cause  of  death  in,  379 
Hiccough,  813 
to  relieve,  815 
when  dangerous,  814 
Hip  disease  in  children,  127,  128, 
129 

Housemaid’s  knee,  271 
treatment,  272 
Hydrophobia,  720 
Hypochondriasis,  vide  ‘ Vapours  ’ 
Hysteria,  192,  193,  195 
causes,  197 
symptoms,  198 

to  distinguish  from  epilepsy, 
196 

treatment,  194,  199 
Ice 

to  apply,  846,  847,  850 
to  keep,  848 
to  procure,  849 
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Indigestion,  Abernethy  on,  394 
causes,  384,  386,  3S7,  388,  389 
in  old  age,  899 

diet,  398,  399,  400,  401, 402,  403, 
404,  405 
in  infants,  24 
pain  in,  409,  410 
pepsine  for,  406 
quackery  and,  392 
Socrates  on,  385 
symptoms,  390,  391,  393 
treatment,  395 
alcohol  and,  396,  397 
Infants  and  feeding  bottles,  12,  13, 
15,  16 

Infants,  atrophy  in,  25 

best  purgative  for,  54,  55,  57 
brought  up  by  hand,  26 
castor  oil  for,  53,  55 
congestion  of  lungs  in,  123 
diet  when  weaned,  43,  44,  45, 
46 

dry-nursed,  3,  10 
indigestion  in,  24 
lungs  of  stillborn,  158 
obstruction  of  bowels  in,  168 
opium  for  pain  in  bowels,  169 
rupture  in,  171 
spoon-feeding  of,  6 
tongue-tied,  11 
tooth-rash,  118 
when  to  put  to  the  breast,  5 
white-mouth  in,  36 
wind  in,  34 
Infection 

to  destroy,  833,  834,  990 
to  prevent,  58,  832 
to  remove  cases  of,  688 
Influenza,  '766,  767,  768 
Inoculation,  753,  985,  986 
fatality  in,  987 
Insanity,  257,  258,  259,  2G3 
Issue,  806 

Jaundice,  416,  417 
symptoms,  418 

Kidneys 

secretion  of,  901 
weight,  908 
King’s  Evil,  250 

Lancing  the  gums,  38,  39 
Late  hours,  727 
Laudanum,  35 
Laughing-gas,  789, 790 


Leeches,  802,  803,  804,  809 
Life,  average  duration  of 
at  birth,  1,  2,  657 
at  15 — 25  years,  187,  657 
at  35—60  years,  331,  332 
at  61 — 100  years,  489,  497 
Lightning,  death  caused  by,  701 
Lime-water,  17 

Linseed-meal,  to  use,  543,  544,  545, 
883 

Liver,  Chinese  idea  of,  415 

congestion  of,  412,  420,  422, 
423 

causes,  425 
treatment,  426 
inflammation  of,  423 
drugs  acting  on,  421 
position,'  412 
weight,  419 

Localities,  healthy,  671,  672 
Lock-jaw,  930,  931 
Long  sight,  904 
remedy,  905 
Louis  XV.,  754 
Lumbago,  to  relieve,  453 
Lunatics 

certificate  for,  665 
laws  relating  to,  666,  667 
Lungs,  900 

congestion  of,  123 

Malaria,  994 
Measles 

congestion  of  lungs  in,  86 
incubation  of,  78 
symptoms  of,  82 
German,  92 
Meat,  digestion  of,  649 
Middle  age,  diseases  of,  333 
Milk 

asses’,  27,  28,  872 
artificial,  29 
condensed,  30 
cows’,  869 

adulteration,  870 
carbonate  of  soda  in,  958 
to  test,  870 
goats’,  873 
human 

best  artificial  substitute, 
14,  30 

brought  up  curdled  by  in- 
fants, 27 
first,  312 

good  supply  in  wet-nurse,  20 
regular  flow  of,  313 
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Miscarriage,  324 
Moles,  or  mother’s  marks,  939 
Monomania,  256 
Mountain  air,  996 
Mumps,  139 
Mustard-plaister 
to  make,  548 
to  use,  549 

Nervous  debility,  shower-bath  for, 
795 

Nettle-rash,  116,  117 
Neuralgia,  229 

treatment,  230 
from  decayed  tooth,  756,  758 
Nightmares,  368,  369 
Nipples,  retracted,  307 
treatment,  308,  309 
sore,  10 

treatment,  11 

Nipple-strings,  to  break,  33 
Nuisances,  713,  915,  916 

inspector  of,  912,  913,  914 
Nurses 

dosing  infants,  23 
duty  of,  59,  60 

in  fever  cases,  650,  651 
nostrums,  34. 
wet,  18,  19 

antecedents,  21,  22 
good  supply  of  milk  in, 
Nutrition,  730,  731 

Ointment 

for  sore  eyelids,  884 
Holloway’s,  910 
Old  age 

cold  weather  and,  550 
diseases  of,  573 
softening  of  brain  in,  628,  629, 
630,  631,  632 
stimulants  in,  551 
tissues  of  body  in,  518 
use  of  bowels  in,  608,  609 
Old  Parr,  498 
Opiates  for  infants,  35 
Ortolans,  558,  559 
Oysters,  618 

Paralysis,  seat  of,  902 
Paregoric,  35 

Paupers,  medical  order  for,  661 
Perspiration,  653 

Physiology,  meaning  of,  729,  730, 
731 

Piles,  599 


Piles — continued 

diet  in  cases  of,  602 
ointment,  604 
operation,  603 
treatment,  600,  601 

Pills 

blue,  971 
Holloway’s,  909 
Morison’s,  888 
Norton’s  chamomile,  8S7 
Widow  Welch's,  911 
Poisonhig,  emetic  for  cases  of,  702 
Poultice,  linseed-meal,  542 
to  make,  543,  544,  545 
mustard  to  make,  458,  459 
Powder 

Dover’s,  974 
Gregory’s,  972 
grey,  973 
Steedman’s,  885 
Pregnancy 

constipation  in,  288 
during  suckling,  299 
loss  of  blood  during,  289,  290 
sickness  in,  283,  284 
remedy,  285 

to  enjoy  good  health  during, 
286,  287 
j Prostate 

enlargement  of,  610,  612,  613 
20  | symptoms,  611 

use  of  catheter  in,  614 
| Proud  flesh,  370 
I Puberty,  188,  189, 190 
Pulse,  337,  339,  993 

number  of  beats  in  health,  336 
in  disease,  338 

Quack  medicines,  55 
Quarantine,  950,  951 
Quartets,  323 
Quinsy,  231 

to  relieve,  232 

Pain,  in  invalid  resorts,  997 
Religious  maniacs,  263 
Respiration,  741,  742 
in  children,  743 
Rheumatism,  458,  461 
cause,  450, 459 
diet  in,  455 

parts  attacked,  451, '460 
treatment,  454 
Bath  springs,  452 
Rheumatic  fever 
cause,  761 
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Rheumatic  fever — continued 
symptoms,  462,  463, 
treatment,  465 
Rickets,  124 
Ringworm,  174 
to  cure,  173 
Room,  sick,  328 

temperature  of,  329,  330 
treatment  of,  after  contagious 
fevers,  835 

Saint  Vitus’s  dance,  175,  176 
Santonin  for  worms,  41 
Scalds,  151 

fatality  from,  152 
Sciatica,  759 

Scurvy,  952,  953,  954,  955,  957 
specific  for,  956 
Sea  air,  995 

Sea-sickness,  cure  for,  970 
Sea  water,  787 
Servants 

medical  attendance  to,  686,  687 
burial  of,  747 
Seton,  805 
Shivering  fits,  427 
Short  sight,  903 
remedy,  905 

Shower-bath,  795,  796,  797,  843 
Skin,  728,  900 

after  a bath,  797 
in  fevers,  90 
Sleep,  344,  345,  346 
brain  during,  355 
disposition,  356 
length  of,  353,  354 
to  prevent,  359,  360 
to  procure,  364,  365 
Sleeping  accommodation,  225 
in  boarding  schools,  226 
Sleeplessness  after  childbirth,  361 
causes,  357,  358 
death  from,  362,  363 
use  of  sedatives  for,  367 
Small-pox 

contagion  to,  751,  987 
epidemics  of,  752 
fatality  in,  750,  754 
inoculation  for,  753,  9S5 
symptoms,  93 

Softening  of  brain,  629,  631 
symptoms,  628,  630 
treatment,  632 
Soothing  powders,  34 
Steedman’s,  8S5 
Spectacles,  905 


Spinal  irritation,  253,  254,  255 

Spirits,  696,  697 

Sprains 

treatment,  233,  234,  235,  236, 
809 

in  gouty  people,  234 
Squinting,  683,  684 
Starvation,  death  from,  826,  827, 
828,  829,  831 
treatment,  830 
Stimulants,  551,  891 
I Stitch  in  the  side,  424 
Stone 

attention  to,  622 
origin,  621 

symptoms,  617,  618,  619,  620 
weight,  623 

occurrence,  624,  625,  626 
Stupes 

use  of,  546 
to  make,  547 
Stye,  172 
Suckling 

diet  when,  297 
failure  of  milk,  298 
pregnancy  when,  299 
Suffocation,  744,  745,  746 
Sunstroke 
cause,  791 
effects,  794 
fatality  of,  792 
treatment,  793 
Syrup  of  poppies,  34 


Teeth,  934,  936 

decayed,  756,  757,  758 
cause,  935 
to  detect,  757 
to  stop,  933 

to  remove  tartar  from,  932 
Teething 

milk  teeth,  40 
diet  when,  45 

eruption  of  permanent  teeth, 
49,  50,  51,  52 
Thorns 

to  extract,  921 
a cause  of  festers,  922 
Tic-douloureux,  755,  756,  758 
Tight  lacing,  2S0,  658,  659,  660 
loe-nail,  ingrowing,  874,  S75 
tonsils,  enlarged,  184 
Tooth-rash,  118,  119 
Tracheotomy,  943,  944 
Triplets,  323 
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Turkish  baths,  268,  t'2D 
Twins,  323 

Ulcers 

on  legs,  593,  594,  597 
suppression  of  discharge,  595 
to  heal,  596 

Vaccination 
best  age,  61 
effects,  70 
free,  62 

number  of  pustules,  63 
taking  matter  for,  67,  68 
to  guard  pustules,  66 
to  procure  lymph,  61,  64 
Vapour  bath,  S42 

Vapours,  428,  429,  430,  431,  432, 
433,  434 
causes,  435 
treatment,  436,  437 
Vats  (empty),  to  test,  746 
Veins,  varicose,  350 
causes,  798 

elastic  stockings  for,  351 
Ventilation,  31,  156,  157 
Voice 

development,  273,  274,  275 
loss  of,  763 
of  old  people,  276 
production  of  notes,  277,  278 

Wall-papers,  green,  S16 


Warts,  863 

Washing,  necessity  of,  728 
Water-brash,  407,  40S 
Water  on  the  brain,  111 
Waters,  mineral,  774,  775 

for  scrofulous  constitutions, 
778 

Waters 

Cheltenham,  776,  777,  780 
Friedrichshall,  609,  783 
Hunyadi  Janos,  609,  784 
Trefew,  779 
Vichy,  782 
with  iron,  889,  S90 
Weight  of  adult  men,  220,  221,  222, 
223,  224 

Wells  (old),  to  test,  746 
White-mouth,  36 
Whitlow,  923,  924,  925 
"Whooping-cough,  94 
fatality,  95 
remedy,  96 
Wines 

strength  of,  698,  699 
effervescing,  700 
Worms  in  iufants,  41 
santonin  for,  41 
Wound 

contused,  927 
lacerated,  929 
punctured,  928 
lockjaw  from,  930 
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The  Master  Craftsman. 

The  City  of  Refuge. 

Crown  8vn,  cloth.  35.  6 d.  each. 


BENNETT  (ARNOLD),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  each. 

Leonora.  ! A Great  Man. 
Teresa  of  Watling  Street.  With  8 
Illustrations  bv  Frank  Gillett. 

Tales  of  the  Five  Towns.  | Hugo. 
Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each. 

Anna  of  the  Five  Towns. 

The  Oates  of  Wrath. 

The  Ghost.  | The  City  of  Pleasure. 
The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. ; Popular  Edition, 
medum  Svo,  6 d. 

Cheap  Editions,  cr  8vo,  15.  net  each. 

Sacred  and  Profane  Love. 

The  Ghost. 

BENNETT  (W.  C.).-  Songs  for 

Sailors.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  2s. 


A Fountain  Sealed. 

The  Changeling. 

The  Fourth  Generation. 

The  Orange  Girl.  With  8 Illustrations 

by  F.  Pegram. 

The  Alabaster  Box. 

The  Lady  of  Lynn.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions by  G.  Demain-Hammond. 

No  Other  Way.  With  12  Illustrations 

by  C.  D.  Wartl 

Crown  8vo.  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  25.  each. 
St.  Katherine’s  by  the  Tower. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 

Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Editions,  pott 
8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  25.  net  each  ; leather, 
gilt  edges,  3s.  net  each. 

London. 

Westminster. 

Jerusalem.  (In  collaboration  with  Prof, 
F.  H.  Palmer.) 
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BESANT  (Sir  Walter) — continued. 

Fixe  Paper  Editions,  pott  8vo,  2 s.  net  ea. 

Sir  Richard  Whittington. 
Gaspard  de  Coligny. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6 d.  each. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 

By  Celia’s  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Monks  of  fhelema. 

The  Orange  Girl. 

For  Faith  and  Fraedom. 
Children  of  Gibcon. 

Dorothy  Forster.  | No  Other  Way. 
Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7 5.  6 d.  each. 
London.  With  125  Illustrations. 
Westminster.  With  Etching  by  F.  S. 

Walker,  and  130  Illustrations. 

South  London.  With  Etching  by  F.  S. 

Walker,  and  118  Illustrations. 

East  London.  With  Etching  by  F.  S. 
Walker,  and  56  Illustrations  by  Phil 
May,  L.  Raven  Hill,  and  J.  Pennell. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  each. 

As  We  Are  and  As  We  May  Be. 
Essays  and  Historiettes. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each. 

Fifty  Years  Ago.  With  144  Illusts. 
The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room 
Plays.  50  Ulus,  by  Chris  Hammond,  &c 
St.  Katherine’s  by  the  Tower. 

Cheap  Edition,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 
Art  of  Fiction.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  u.net. 


BIBLIOTHECA  ROMANICA  : A 

series  of  the  Classics  of  the  Romance 
(French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese) Languages ; the  Original  Text, 
with,  where  necessary,  Notes  and  Intro- 
ductions in  the  language  of  the  Text. 
Small  8vo,  single  parts,  8d.  net  per 
vol. ; cloth,  single  parts,  15.  net  per  vol. 
Where  two  or  more  units  are  bound  in  one 
volume  the  price  in  wrapper  remains  8d. 
per  unit,  i.e.,  two  numbers  cost  is.  4d. ; 
three  cost  2 s. ; four  cost  2s.  8 d.  In  the 
cloth  binding  the  additional  cost  is  4 d. 
for  the  first,  and  id.  for  each  succeeding 
unit : i.e.,  one  unit  costs  15.  ; two  cost 
ir.  9d. ; three  cost  2s.  6 d.\  four  cost  3$.  3 d. 
1.  Mollbre:  Lc  Misanthrope, 
a.  Mollcra:  Les  Femmes  savantes. 

3.  Corneille:  Le  Cid. 

4.  Descartes : Discours  de  la  mc- 

thode. 

5-6.  Dante  : Divina  Commedia  I.  : 
Inferno. 

7.  Eoccaccio-.  Decameron : Prima 

giornata. 

8.  Calderon  : La  vida  cs  sueho. 

9.  Reetif  de  la  Bretonne:  L’an 

2000. 

10.  Camoes : Os  Lusiadas : Canto  I.,  II. 

11.  Racine:  Athalie. 

12-15.  Patrarca  : Rerum  vulgarium 

iragmenta. 


B I B L I OT H E C A R OM AN  1 C A— continued. 
16-17.  Dante:  Divina  Commedia  II.: 
Purgatorio. 

18-20.  Tillier:  Mon  oncle  Benjamin. 
21-22.  Boccaccio:  Decameron  : Seconda 

giornata. 

23-24.  Beaumarchais:  Le  Barbier  de 

Seville. 

25.  Camoes:  OsLusiadas  : Canto  III., 
IV. 

26-28.  Allred  de  Musset:  Comedies  et 
Proveibcs:  La  Xuit  venitienne ; 
Andrd  del  Sarto  ; Les  Caprices  de 
Marianne;  Fantasio  ; Onnebadine 
pas  avec  l’amour. 

29.  Corneille : Horace. 

30-31.  Dante:  Divina  Commedia  III.: 
Paradiso. 

32-34.  Prevost : Manon  Lescaut. 

35-36.  CEuvres  de  Maitre  Francois 
Villon. 

37-39-  Guillem  de  Castro : Las  Mcce- 

dades  del  Cid.  I.,  1 1. 

40.  Dante:  La  Vita  Nuova. 

41-44.  Cervantes : Cinco  Novelas  ejem- 
plares. 

45.  Camoes:  Os  Lusiadas : Canto  V„ 

Vi.,  VII. 

46.  Moliere:  L’Avare. 

47.  Petrarca:  I Trionfi. 

48-49.  Boccaccio  : Decameron  : Terza 

giornata. 

50.  Corneille:  Cinna. 

*N« 

51-52  Camoes  :Os  Lusiadas  : Canto  VIII., 
IX..  X. 

53-54  La  Chanson  de  Roland. 

55-58  Alfred  de  Musset : Premieres 

Poesies. 

59.  Boccaccio : Decameron  : Quarta 

giornata. 

60-61.  Maistre  Pierre  Pathelin  : 

^arce  du  XVe  siecle. 

62-63.  Giacomo  Leopardi  : Canti. 
64-65.  Chateaubriand:  Atala. 

66.  Boccaccio : Decameron,  Quinta 
giornata. 

67-70.  Blaise  Pascal : Les  Provinciates. 

BIERCE  (AMB ROSE).— In  the 

Midst  of  Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  bd. : 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. ; Cheap 
Edition,  picture  cover,  lit.  net. 

B IN D LOSSThA RO LD),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3.9.  6 d.  each. 

The  Concession-hunters. 

The  Mistress  of  Bonaventure. 
Daventry’s  Daughter. 

A Sower  of  Wheat. 

Ainslie’s  Ju-ju.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6 d.  ; picture  cloth,  flat  back.  2s. 

B LA KE  WILLIAM) : A Critical 

Study  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.  With  a 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  net. 

BOCCACCIO.— The  Decameron. 

With  a Portrait.  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  2 s.  net ; leather,  gilt  edges,  34.  net. 
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BODKIN  (McD.,  K.C.).  Books  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  (id.  each. 

Dora  Myrl,  the  Lady  Detective. 
Shillelagh  and  Shamrock. 

Patsey  the  Omadaun. 

BUKEN1US  (TAN  C RED). —The 
Painters  of  Vicenza.  With  15  full- 
page  plates^lDemyJj^xlo^ 

BOURGET  (PAUL).— A Living 

Lie.  Translated  by  John  Dk  Villiers. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. ; Cheap  Edition, 
picture  cover,  is.  net. 

BOYLE  (F.),  Works  by.  Post 

8 vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Chronicles  of  No-Man’s  Land. 
Camp  Notes.  | Savage  Life. 

BRAND  (JOHN).— Observations 
on  Popular  Antiquities.  With  the 
Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  3s.  (hi.  

BRAYSHAW  (J.  DODSWORTH). 

—Slum  Silhouettes  : Stories  of  London 
Life.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  f)d. 

BREWER’S  (Rev.  Dr.)  Diction- 
aries. Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6 d.  each. 

TheReader’sHandbook  of  Famous 
Names  in  Fiction.  Allusions, 
References,  Proverbs,  Plots, 
Stories,  and  Poems. 

A Dictionary  of  Miracles : Imitative, 
Idealistic,  and  Dogmatic. 

BREWSTER  (Sir  DAVID), 

Works  by.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  6 d.  each. 

More  Worlds  than  One:  Creed  of 
Philosopher,  Hope  of  Christian.  Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science:  Galileo, 
Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kepler. 

Letters  on  Natural  Magic.  With 
numerous  Illustrations. 

BRIDGE  CATECHISM.  By  R. 

H.  Brydges.  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

BRIDGE  (J.  S.  C.).— From  Island 

to  Empire:  A History  of  theExpanslon  of 
England  by  Force  of  Arms.  With  Intro- 
duction byAdm.SirCYPRiAN  Bridge, Maps 
and  Plans.  Large  crown  8vo.cloth, 6s.net. 

BRIGHT  (FLORENCE).— A G irl 

Capitalist.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

BROWNING’S  (ROBT.)  POEMS. 

Pippa  Passes;  and  Men  and 
Women.  With  10  Plates  in  Colour 
after  Eleanor  F.  Brickdale.  Large 
fcap.  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net  ; Large  Paper 
Edition,  parchment,  12s.  6 d.  net. — Also 
an  Edition  in  the  St.  Martin’s  Library, 
with  Miss  Brickdale'S  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions,post  8vo,cloth, 2s.net : leather,  3s.net. 
Dramatis  Personae;  and  Dramatic 
Romances  and  Lyrics.  With  10 
Plates  in  Colour  after  E.  F.  Brickdale. 
Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net ; Large 
Paper  Edition,  parchment.  12s.  6 d.  net. 

BRYDEN  (H.  A.).— An  Exiled 

Scot.  With  Frontispiece  by  J.  S. 
Crompton,  R.I.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Cd. 


BRYDGES  (HAROLD).  — Uncle 

Sam  at  Home.  With  91  Illusts.  Post 
8vo,  illust.  boards  2s.  : doth  limn.  2s.(id. 

BUCHANAN  (ROBERT),  Poems 

and  Novels  by. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Robert  Buchanan.  2 Vols.,  crown 
Svo,  buckram,  with  Portrait  Frontispiece 

to  each  volume.  12s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

A Child  of  Nature. 

God  and  the  Man.  With  11  Illustra- 
tions bv  F.  Barnard. 

Lady  Kilpatrick. 

Tho  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Annan  Water.  | Foxglove  Manor. 
The  New  Abelard.  | Rachel  Dene. 
Matt:  A Story  of  a Caravan. 

The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

The  Heir  of  Linne. 

Woman  and  the  Man. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Red  and  White  Heather. 

Andromeda. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6 d.  each. 
The  Shadow  cf  the  Sword. 

God  and  the  Man. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.  Large 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition.  Pott  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ; leather, gilt  edges, 
3s.  net. 

The  Charlatan.  By  Robert  Buchanan 
and  Henry  Murray.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
with  Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  Robinson, 
3 s.  (id. ; post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

BURGESS  (GELETT)  and  WILL 

IRWIN.  — The  Picaroons:  A San 
Francisco  Night’s  Entertainment. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3s.  6 d. 

BURTON  [ROBERT).  — The 

Anatomy  of  Melancholy.  With  a 

Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth.  7s.  (id. 

CAINE  (HALL),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each  ; post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  each  ; cloth  limp, 
2s.  6<f.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a Crime. 

A Son  of  Hagar.  | The  Deemster. 

Also  Library  Editions  of  the  three  novels, 
crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s.  each  ; Cheap  Popu- 
lar Editions,  medium  8vo, portrait  cover, 
6 d.  each  ; and  the  Fine  Paper  Edition 
of  The  Deemster,  pott  Svo,  cloth, 
gilt  i<>p.  2s.  net  ; leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net. 

CAMERON  (V.  LOVETT). -The 

Cruise  of  the  ‘Black  Prince’ 
Privateer.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  with  2 Illus- 
trations by  P.  Macnab,  3s.  6 d.  ; post  Svo, 
picture  boards,  2s. 

CAMPBELL  (A.  GODRIC).  — 

Fleur- de  - Camp  : a Daughter  of 
F ranee.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
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CAMPING  IN  THE  FOREST. 

With  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  Line  bv 
Margaret  Clayton.  Fcap.  4to,  cloth, 
3s.  6 d-  net. 

CARLYLE  (THOMAS).— On  the 

Choice  of  Books.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

CARROLL  (LEWIS),  Books  by. 

Alice  In  Wonderland.  With  12 
Coloured  and  many  Line  Illustrations  by 
Millicrnt  Sowkrby.  Large  crown  8vo, 
cloth  gilt,  3s.  6 d.  net. 

Feeding  the  Mind.  With  a Preface 
by  W.  H.  Draper.  Post  8vo,  boards, 
is.  net;  leather,  2s.net. 

CARROT H (HAYDEN).  —The Ad- 

ventures  of  Jones.  With  17  Illusts. 

Fcap.  8vo.  picture  cover,  is.  ; cloth,  is.  6 d. 

CHAPMAN’S  (GEORGE)  Works. 

Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 
Doubtful  Ones. — Vol.  II.,  Poems  and 
Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C. 
Swinburne. — Vol.  III.,  Translations  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Three  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

CHATFIELD-TAYLOR  (H.  C.)— 

Fame’s  Pathway.  Cr.  8vo..  cloth,  6s, 

CHAUCER  for  Children:  A Gol- 
den Key.  By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hawkis.  With 
8 Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  the  Story 
of  his  Times  and  his  Work.  By  Mrs. 
H.  R.  Haweis.  Demy  8vo,  cloth.  2s.  6 d. 
The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury 
Tales.  Printed  in  black-letter  upon 
hand-made  paper.  With  Illustrations  by 
Ambrose  Dudley.  Fcap.  4to,  decorated 
cloth,  red  top,  2s.  6 d.  net. 

CHESNEY  (WEATHERBY), 

Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 
each. 

The  Cable-man. 

The  Romance  of  a Queen. 

The  Claimant.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

CHESS,  The  Laws  and  Practice 

of;  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Openings. 
By  Howard  Staunton.  Edited  by 
R.  B.  WORMALD.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 
The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess  : A 
Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the 
Forces  in  obedience  to  Strategic  Principle. 
By  F.  K.  Young  and  E.  C.  Howell. 
Fcap  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6 d. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament. 
The  Authorised  Account  of  the  230  Games 
played  Aug.-Sept.,  1895.  With  Annota- 
tions by  Pillsbury,  Lasker,  Tarrasch, 
Steinitz,  Schiffers,  Teichmann,  Bar- 

DELEBEN,  BLACKBURNE,  GUNSBERG, 
Tinsley,  Mason,  and  Albin  ; Biographi- 
cal Sketches,  and  22  Portraits.  Edited  by 
H.  F.  Cheshire.  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 5$. 

CHILD-LOVER’S  CALENDAR, 

1909.  With  Coloured  Illusts.  by  Amelia 
M.  BowerleY.  i6mo,  picture  bds,  li.net. 


CLARE  (AUSTIN),  Stories  by. 

By  the  Rise  of  the  River.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth.  3.V.  6 d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6r.  each. 

The  Tideway. 

Randal  of  Randalholme. 


CLODD  (EDWARD).  — Myths 

and  Dreams.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 


CLIVE  (Mrs.  ARCHER),  Novels 

by.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  3i.  6 d.  each ; illus- 
trated boards,  2s.  each. 

Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

CO  B BA  N (J.  MAC  LA  RE  N), 

Novels  by. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2 s. 

The  Red  Sultan.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3.5.  6 d. ; post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2.5. 

The  Burden  of  Isabel.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 


COLLINS  (J.  CHURTON,  M.A.). 

—Jonathan  Swift.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3 j.  6 d. 


COLLINS  (MORTIMER  and 

FRANCES),  Novels  by.  Cr.8vo,  cl., 
3j.  6 d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustd.  bds.,  2 s.  each. 

From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 

You  Play  me  False. 

Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

The  Village  Comedy. 

Frances. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 
Transmigration. 

A Fight  with  Fortune. 

Sweet  Anne  Page. 

Sweet  and  Twenty. 

COLOUR-BOOKS:  Topographi- 
cal. Large  fcap.4to,  cloth,  20x.net  each. 
* Switzerland:  The  Country  and 
its  People.  By  Clarence  Rook. 
With  56  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by 
Mrs.  I A. MRS  J ARDINE,  and  24  in  Two  Tints. 
*The  Face  of  China.  Written  and 
Illus.  in  Colour  and  Line  by  E.  G.  Kemp. 
»The  Colour  of  Rome.  By  Olave 
M.  Potter.  With  Introduction  by 
Douglas  Sladen,  and  Illustrations  in 
Three  Colours  and  Sepia  by  Yoshio 
Markino. 

*The  Colour  of  London.  By  Rev. 

W.  J.  Loftie,  F.S.A.  With  Introduction 
by  M.  H.  Spielmann,  F.S.A.,  and  Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia 
by  Yoshio  Markino. 

“The  Colour  of  Paris.  By  MM.  les 

Acadkmiciens  Goncourt.  Edited  by 
Lucif.N  DeSCAVES.  With  Introduction  by 
L.  R£n£dite.  Translated  by  M,  D.  Frost. 
Illustrated  in  Three  Colours  and  Sepia, 
with  an  Essay,  by  Yoshio  Markino. 
*Calro,  Jerusalem,  and  Damascus. 
By  D.  S.  Margoliouth,  Litt.D.  With 
Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by  W.  S.  S. 
Tyrwhitt,  R.B.A.,  and  Reginald 
Barratt,  A.R.W.S. 
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COLOU  R- BOOKS— continued. 

The  Rhine.  By  H.  J.  Mackinder. 
With  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by 
Mrs.  James  Jardine,  and  Two  Maps. 

‘Assisi  of  St.  Francis.  By  Mrs. 
R.  Goff.  Intro,  by  J.  Kerr  Lawson, 
Illus.  in  Three  Colours  by  Col.  R.  Goff, 
and  from  the  Old  Masters. 

Devon:  its  Moorlands,  Streams, 
and  Coasts.  By  Lady  Rosalind 
Northcote.  With  Illustrations  in  Three 
Colours  by  F.  J.  WiDGERY. 

The  Greater  Abbeys  of  England. 
By  Right  Rev.  Abbot  Gasquet.  With 
60  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by 
Warwick  Goble. 

Large  foolscap  4to,  cloth,  105.  6 d.  net  each. 

‘Venice.  By  Beryl  de  Sjslincourt  and 
MaySturge-Henderson.  With  30 Illus- 
trations in  Three  Colours  by  Reginald 
Barratt,  A.R.W.S. 

Lisbon  and  Cintra.  By  A.  C.  Inch- 

bold.  With  30  lilusts.  in  Three  Colours 
by  Stanley  Inchbold. 

From  the  Thames  to  the  Seine. 
By  Charles  Pc.ars.  With  40  lilusts. 
in  Three  Colours  and  Monochrome.  Lge. 
fcap,  4to,  cloth,  12 5 6 d.  net. 

Oxford  from  the  Inside.  By  Hugh 
de  SSlincouRT.  w ith  20  illustrations  in 
Colour  and  Monochrome  by  Yoshio 
Markino.  Demy  8v>\  cloth,  7.?.  6 d.  net. 

A Japanese  Artist  in  London.  By 
Yoshio  Markino.  With  8 Coloured 
and  4 Monochrome  Plates.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  65.  net. 

From  the  North  Foreland  to  Pen 
zance.  By  Clive  Holland.  With 
lilusts.  in  Colour  by  Maurice  Randall. 
Large  fcap.  4to,  cloth,  125.  6 d.  net. 

In  the  Abruzzl : The  Country  and  the 
People.  By  Anne  Macdonell.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Three  Colours  by  Amy 
Atkinson.  Large  crown  Svo.  cl.,  6s.  net. 

The  Barbarians  of  Morocco.  By 
Count  Sternberg.  With  12  lilusts.  in 
Three  Colours  by  Douglas  Fox  Pitt, 
R.I.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  net. 
Special  Copies  on  pure  rap  paper  of 
those  marked*  may  be  had. 

COLLINS  (WILKIE),  Novels  by. 

Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo,  picturt 
boards,  2s.  each  ; cl.  limp,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

Antonina.  | Basil.  | HideandSeek 

The  Woman  in  White. 

The  Moonstone.  | Man  and  Wife. 

The  Dead  Secret.  | After  Dark. 

The  Queen  of  Hearts. 

No  Name  ! My  Miscellanies. 

Armadale.  | Poor  Miss  Finch 

Miss  or  Mrs  ? I The  Black  Robe. 

The  New  Magdalen. 

Frozen  Deep.  | A Rogue's  Life. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Fallen  Leaves. 

Jezebel’s  Daughter. 

Heart  and  Science.  | ‘I  Say  No.’ 

The  Evil  Genius.  | Little  Novels. 

The  Legacy  of  Cain.  | Blind  Love 
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Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6 d.  each. 
Antonina.  I Blind  Love. 

The  Woman  in  White. 

The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
Moonstone.  | The  New  Magdalen. 
The  Dead  Secret.  I No  Name. 
Man  and  Wife  | - Armadale. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 

The  Woman  in  White.  Large  Type, 
Fine  Paper  Edition.  Pott  8vo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  25.  net  ; leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 
The  Frozen  Deep.  Large  Type  Edit. 
F'cap.  8vo,  cl„  15.  net ; leather,  15.  6 d,  net. 

COLQUHOUN  (M.  J.).— Every 

Inch  a Soldier.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
35.  6 d.\  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25. 

COLT-BREAKING,  Hints  on.  By 

W.  M.  Hutchison.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6 d. 

COLTON  (ARTHUR).  — The 

Belted  Seas.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. 

COMPENSATION  ACT  (THE), 

1906:  Who  pays,  to  whom,  to 

what,  and  when  it  is  applicable. 

By  A.  Clement  Edwards,  M.P.  Crown 
Svo,  15.  net ; cloth.  15.  6 d.  net. 

COMPTON  (HERBERT),  Novels  by. 
The  Inimitable  Mrs.  Massing- 
ham.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6d. ; Popu- 
lar Edition,  medium  8vo,  6 d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each. 

The  Wilful  Way. 

The  Queen  can  do  no  Wrong. 

To  Defeat  the  Ends  of  Justice. 

COOPER  (E.  H),  Novels  by7~ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each. 

GeofFory  Hamilton. 

The  Marquis  and  Pamela. 

CORNISH  (J.  F.). — Sour  Grapes. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  65. 

C O R N W A L L.—  P o pula  r 

Romances  of  the  West  of  England  : 

The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions 
of  Old  Cornwall.  Collected  by  Robert 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  With  two  Plates  by 
George  Cruikshank.  Cr.Svo,  cl.,  75. 6d. 

COURT  (The)  of  the  Tuileries, 

1852  to  1870.  By  Le  Petit  Homme 
ROUGE.  With  a Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  7 5.  6 d.  net. 

CRADDOCK  (C.  EGBERT),  by. 
The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  6d.; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each. 

His  Vanished  Star  The  Windfall. 

CRESSWELJL  (HENRY)Z^A 

Lady  of  Misrule.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  65. 

CRIM  (MATT). — Adventures  of 

a Fair  Rebel.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25. 


8 CHATTO  «Sc  WINDUS,  PUBLISHERS, 


CROCKETT  (S.  R.)  and  others. — 

Tales  of  our  Coast.  By  S.  R. 

Crockett,  Gilbert  Parker,  Harold 
Frederic,  ‘Q.,'and  W.  Clark  Russell. 
With  13  Illustrations  by  FRANK  BRANG- 
WYN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  (id. 

CROKER  (Mrs.  B.  M.),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each  ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  (id.  each. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

A Bird  of  Passage.  | Mr.  Jervis. 
Diana  Barrington* 

Two  Masters.  | Interference. 
A Family  Likeness. 

A Third  Person.  | Proper  Pride. 
Village  Tales  & Jangle  Tragedies. 
The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 

Married  or  Single? 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6 d.  each. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry, 

Miss  Balmaine's  Past. 

Jason.  | Beyond  the  Pale. 

Terence:  With  6 Illusts.  by  S.  Paget. 
The  Cat’s-paw.  With  12  Illustrations 
by  Fred  Pegram. 

The  Spanish  Necklace.  With  8 
Illusts.byF.  Pegram. — Also  a Cheap  Ed., 
without  Illusts.,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  0 d.  each  ; post  8vo, 
cloth  limp,  25.  6 d.  each. 
Infatuation.  | Some  One  Rise. 
‘ To  Lot.’  Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  25. ; 
cloth  limp,  2j.  (id. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  (id.  each. 

Proper  Pride.  | The  Cat’s-paw. 
Diana  Barrington. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville. 

A Bird  of  Passage. 

Beyond  the  Pale. 
a Family  Likeness. 

Miss  Baimaine’s  Past. 

Married  or  Single? 

CROSS  (MARGARET  B ),  Novels 

by-  Crown  8vn,  cloth,  65.  each. 

A Qu  estion  of  Means. 
Opportunity.  With  Frontispiece  by 
Hilda  B.  Wiener. 

CRUIKSHANK’S  COMIC  AL- 
MANACK. Complete  in  Two  Series. 
The  First  from  1835  to  1843  : the 
Second,  from  1844  to  1853.  Two  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  7 5.  6 d.  each. 

CUMMING  (C.  F.  GORDON), 

Works  by.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  65.  each. 
In  the  Hebrides.  With  24  Illustrations. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the 
Indian  Plains.  With  42  Illustrations 
Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon. 

With  28  Illustrations. 

Yla  Cornwall  to  Egypt.  Frontis. 

CU5SANS  (JOHN  E.).— A Hand- 
book of  Heraldry;  including  instruc- 
tions for  Tracing  Pedigrees,  Deciphering 
Ancient  MSS.,  &c.  With  408  Woodcuts 
and  2 Colrd.  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65. 

DANBY  (FRANK).— A Coquette 

In  Crape.  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  15.  net. 


DAUDET  (ALPHONSE).  — The 

Evangelist ; or.  Port  Salvation. 

Cr,  8vo.  cloth,  35.  fid.  ; post  8vo,  bds.,  25. 

DAVENANTTfRANCIS).— H hits 

for  Parents  on  Choice  of  Profession 
for  their  Sons.  Crown  8vo,  15.  6 d. 

DAVIDSO N (H.  C.).--Mr.  Sad- 
ler’s Daughters.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  fid. 

DAVIES  (DrTN.  E.  YORKE-), 

Works  by.  Cr.  8vo,  15.  ea.:  cl..  15.  bd.  ea. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims 
and  Surgical  Hints. 

Nursery  Hints:  A Mother’s  Guide. 
The  Dietetic  Cure  of  Obesity 
(Foods  fer  the  Fat).  With  Chapters 
on  the  Treatment  of  Gout  by  Diet. 

Aids  to  Long  Life.  Crown  8vo,  25. ; 
cloth,  25.  bd. 

Wine  and  Health:  How  to  enjoy 

b 'th.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  15.  bd. 

DEAKIN  (DOROTHEA),  Stories 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  bd.  each. 

The  Poet  and  the  Pierrot. 

The  Princess  & the  Kitchen-maid. 

DEFOE  (DANIEL).  — Robinson 

Crusoe.  With  37  Illusts.  by  George 
Cruikshank.  Large  Type.  Fine  Paper 
Edition.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  25.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  net. 

DEMILLE  (JAMES).— AStrange 

Manuscript  found  in  a Copper 
Cylinder.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  19 
Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul,  35.  bd. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  25. 

DEVONSHIRE  SCENERY,  The 

li  istory  of.  By  Arthur  W.  Cla yden, 
M.A.  With  Illus.Demy  8vo.cl.,i05 bd.  net. 
Devon:  Its  Moorlands,  Streams, 

and  Coasts.  By  Lady  Rosalind 
Northcotf.  With  Illustrations  in  Three 
Colours  by  F.  J.  Widgery-.  Large  fcap. 
4to.  cloth,  205.  net. 

DEWAR  (T.  R.).  — A Ram ble 

Round  the  Globe.  With  220  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth.  75.  bd. 

D ICKENS  (CHARLES),  The 

Speeches  of.  Edited  and  Annotated 
by  R.  H.  Shepherd.  With  a Portrait. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  25.  net  ; leather,  35.  net. 
The  Pocket  Charles  Dickens : being 
Favourite  Passages  chosen  by  Alfred 
H.  Hyatt.  i6mo, cloth,  gilt  top,  25.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  top,  35.  net. 

DICTIONARIES. 

The  Reader’s  Handbook  of 
Famous  Names  in  Fiction, 
Allusions,  References,  Pro- 
verbs,Plots,  Stories, and  Poems. 

By  Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  35.  bd. 

A Dictionary  of  Miracles, 

Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.  By 
Rev.  E.  C.  Brewer,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  35.  bd. 
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Familiar  Allusions.  Ey  William  A. 

and  Charles  G.  Wheeler.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great 
Men.  With  Historicaland  Explanatory 
Notes  by  Samuel  A.  Bent,  A.M.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  6 d. 

The  Slang Dictionary:  Etymological, 
Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s.  6 d. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out- 
of-the-Way  Matters.  By  Eliezer 
Edwards.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

DIXON  (WI LLMOTT).— Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

The  Rogue  of  Rye. 

King  Hal — of  Heronsoa. 

DOBSON  (AUSTIN),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo.  buckram,  6s.  each. 

Four  Frenchwomen.  With  Four 
Portraits. 

Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes. 

In  Three  Series,  each  65.  ; also  Fine- 
paper  Editions  of  the  Three  Series, 
pott  8vo,  cloth,  2 s.  net  each  ; leather, 
3 s.  net  each. 

A Paladin  of  Philanthropy,  and 
other  Papers.  With  2 Illustrations. 
Side-walk  Studies.  With  5 Illusts. 


DONOVAN  (DICK),  Detective 

Stories  by.  Post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2 s.  each  ; cloth,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

Caught  at  Last. 

In  the  Grip  of  the  Law: 

Link  by  Link. 

From  Information  Received. 
Suspicion  Aroused, 

Riddles  Read. 

Chronicles  of  MichaelDanevitch. 

Crown  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  bd.  each  ; picture  cl., 
flat  back,  25.  each  ; post  Svo,  illustrated 
boards,  2.?.  each  ; cloth  limp,  25.  6d. each. 

The  Man  from  Manchester. 

The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth,  35.  bd.  each. 
Deacon  Brodie  ; or,  Behind  the  Mask. 

Tyler  Tatlock,  Private  Detective. 

Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  35.  6 d.  ea.  ; pict.  cl.,  flat  bk.  25.  ea. 

The  Records  of  Vincent  Trill. 
Tales  of  Terror, 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each  ; post  Svo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  each;  cloth  limp, 
25.  6 d.  each 

Tracked  to  Doom. 

' A Detective’s  Triumphs. 

Tracked  and  Taken. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan? 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  Hat  back,  25.  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each;  cloth 
limp,  25.  bd.  each. 

Wanted  1 I The  Man-Hunter. 
Dark  Deeds.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp, 
25,  61  /. ; picture  cloth,  flat  back,  25. 

DOWLING  (RICHARD)7^0Id 

Corcoran’s  Money,  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  bd. 


DOYLE  (A.  CONAN).— The  Firm 

of  Girdlestone.  Crown  8vo, cloth,  35.  bd. 

DRAMATISTS,  THE  OLD. 

Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth,  with  Portraits,  35.  bd.  per  Vol. 

Ben  Jonson’s  Works.  With  Notes, 
Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  WILLIAM  GIFFORD. 
Three  Vols. 

Chapman’s  Works.  Three  Vols.  Vol. 

1.  contains  the  Plays  complete  ; Vol.  II„ 
Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 
Essay  by  A.  C.  Swinburne;  Vol.  III., 
Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Marlowe’s  Works.  One  Vol. 
Massinger’s  Plays.  From  Gifford  s 

Text.  One  Vol. 


DUMPY  BOOKS  (The)  for 

Children.  Roy.  321110,  cloth,  15.  net  ea. 

1.  The  Flamp,  The  Ameliorator, 
and  The  School-boy’s  Appren- 
tice. By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

2.  Mrs.  Turner’s  Cautionary 
Stories. 

3.  The  Bad  Family.  By  Mrs. 

Fenwick. 

5.  The  Story  of  Little  Black 

Sambo.  By  Helen  Bannerman. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

5.  The  Bountiful  Lady.  Ey  Thomas 

Cobb. 

7.  A Flower  Book.  Illustrated  in 
colours  by  Nellie  Benson. 

8.  The  Pink  Knight.  By  J.  R.  Mon- 
sell. Illustrated  in  colours. 

9.  The  Little  Clown.  By  Thomas 
Cobb. 

10.  A Horse  Book.  By  MaryTourtel. 

Illustrated  in  colours. 

11.  Little  People:  an  Alphabet.  By 
Henry  Mayer  and  T.  W.  H . Crosi.and. 
Illustrated  in  colours. 

12.  A Dog  Book.  By  Ethel  Bicknkll. 
With  Pictures  in  colours  by  Carton 
Moore  Park. 

13.  The  Adventures  of  Samuel 

and  Selina.  By  Jean  C.  Archer. 

Illustrated  in  colours. 

14.  The  Little  Girl  Lost.  By  Eleanor 

Raper. 

15.  Dollies.  By  Richard  Hunter. 
Illustrated  in  colours  by  Ruth  Cobb. 

16.  The  Bad  Mrs.  Ginger.  By  Honor 
C.  Apple  1 on.  Illustrated  in  colours. 

17.  Peter  Piper’s  Practical  Prin- 
ciples. Illustrated  in  colours. 

13.  Little  White  Barbara.  By 
Eleanor  March.  Illustrated  in  colours. 

20.  Towlocks  and  hia  Wooden 
Horse.  By  Alice  M.  ' Appleton. 
Illus.  in  colours  by  Honor  C.  Appleton. 

21.  Three  Little  Foxes.  By  Mary 
Tourtel.  Illustrated  in  colours. 

22.  The  Old  Man’s  Bag.  By  T.  W. 
H.  Crosland.  illus.  bv  J.  R.  Monsell. 

23.  Three  Little  Goblins.  By  M. 
G.  Taggart.  Illustrated  in  colours. 

25.  More  Dollies.  By  Richard  Hun- 
ter. Illus.  in  colours  by  Ruth  Cobb, 
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28.  Little  Yellow  Wang-lo.  By  M. 

C.  Bell.  Illustrated  in  colours. 

28.  The  Sooty  Man.  Bv  E.  B. 

MACKINNON  and  Eden  Coybee.  Illus. 

30.  Rosalina.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
Jean  C.  Archer. 

31.  Sammy  and  the  Snarlywink. 

Illustrated  in  colours  by  Lena  and  Nor- 
man Ault. 

33.  Irene’s  Christmas  Party.  By 

Richard  Hunter  Illus.  by  Ruth  Cobb. 

34.  The  Little  Soldier  Book  By 

Jessie  Pope.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
Henry  Mayer. 

35.  The  Dutch  Doll’s  Ditties.  By 

C.  Aubrey  Moore. 

36.  Ten  Little  Nigger  Boys.  By 

Nora  Case. 

37.  Humpty  Dumjoty’s  Little  Son. 

By  Helen  R.  Cross. 

38.  Simple  Simon.  By  Helen  R. 
Cross.  Illustrated  in  colours. 

39.  . The  Little  Frenchman.  By 

Eden  Coybee.  Illustrated  in  colours  by 
K.  J.  Fricero. 

40.  The  Potato  Book.  By  Lily 
Schofield.  Illustrated  in  colours. 


DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE), 

Books  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7 5.  6 d.  each. 

A Social  Departure.  With  111 
Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 

An  American  Girl  in  London. 

With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 

The  Simple  Adventures  of  a 
Memsahib.  W th  37  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth, 3^.  6 d.  each. 

A Daughter  of  To-Day. 

Yernon’s  Aunt.  With  47  Illustrations. 

DUTT(ROMESH  C.).— England 

and  India:  Progress  during  One 

Hundred  Years.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 

DYSON  (EDWARD).  — In”  the 

Roaring  Fifties.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 


EDVVARDES  (Mrs.  ANNIE), 

Novels  by. 

A Point  of  Honour.  Post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s. 

Archie  Lovell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3 s.  6 d.  : post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

A Plaster  Saint.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. 


EDWARDS  ( E LIEZER). — 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases:  A Dic- 
tionary of  Curious, Quaint, and  Out-of-the- 
Way  Matters.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3$.  6 d. 

EGERTON  (Rev.  J.  C.  )7^ 

Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

With  Four  Illusts.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  55. 


EGGLESTON  ' (EDWARD).— 

Roxy.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2f. 

ENGLISHMAN  (An)  irTparisT 

Recollections  of  Louis  Philippe  and  the 
Empire,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 r.  bd. 


E PISTOL/E  OBSCURORUM 

Virorum  (1515-1517).  Latin  Text, 
with  Translation,  Introduction,  Notes, 
&c.,  by  F.  G.  Stokes.  Royal  8vo,  buck- 
ram,  2gf.  net 

Everyman!  a Morality! 

With  Illustrations  by  Ambrose  Dudley* 
Printed  on  pure  rag  paper.  Fcap.  4to, 
decorated  cloth,  red  top,  2 s.  bd.  net 

EYES,  Our:  How  to  Preserve 

Them.  By  JOHN  BROWNING.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  if. 

FA  IRY  TALES  FROM 

TUSCANY.  By  Isabella  M.  Ander- 
TON.  Square  i6mo,  cloth,  with  Frontis- 
piece, if.  net. 

FAMILIAR  ALLUSIONS:  Mis- 

cellaneous  Information,  including  Cele- 
brated Statues,  Paintings,  Palaces, 
Country  Seats,  Ruins,  Churches,  Ships, 
Streets,  Clubs,  Natural  Curiosities,  &c. 
By  W.  A.  and  C.  G.  Wheeler.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  7f.  bd.  net. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS 

of  Great  Men.  By  S.  A.  Bent,  A.M. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7f.  bd. 

FARADAY  (MICHAEL),  Works 

by*  Post  8vo,  cloth,  qf.  6 d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a 
Candle : Lectures  delivered  before  a 
Juvenile  Audience.  Edited  by  William 
Crookes.  F.C.S.  With  numerous  Illusts. 
On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature, 
and  their  Relations  to  each 
other.  Edited  by  William  Crookes, 
F.C.S.  With  Illustrations. 

FARRAR  (F.W.,  D. 07).— Ruskin 

as  a Religious  Teacher.  Square 

i6mo,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece,  if.  net. 

FARRER  (J.  ANSON). — WaF : 

Three  Essays.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  i.v.  f'  ’. 

FENN  (G.  AlANVILLE),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  bd.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2f.  each. 

The  New  Mistress. 

Witness  to  the  Deed. 

The  Tiger  Lily. 

The  White  Virgin. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3f.  bd.  each. 

A Woman  Worth  Winning. 
Cursed  by  a Fortune. 

The  Case  of  Alisa  Gray. 
Commodore  Junk. 

Black  Blood.  | In  Jeopardy. 
Double  Cunning. 

A Fluttered  Dovecote. 

King  of  the  Castle. 

The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
The  Story  of  Antony  Grace. 

The  Man  with  a Shadow. 

One  Maid’s  Mischief. 

This  Man  s Wife. 

The  Bag  of  Diamonds,  and  Three 
Bits  of  Paste. 

Running  Amok. 
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FENN  (G.  MANVILLE) — continued. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each. 

Black  Shadov/s. 

The  Cankerworm. 

So  Like  a Woman. 

A Crimson  Crime.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
3 5.  bd.  ; picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. ; 
Popular  Edition,  medium  Svo,  6d. 

FICTION,  a Catalogue  of,  with 

Descriptions  and  Reviews  of  nearly 
Twelve  Hundred  Novels,  will  be 
sent  free  by  Chatto  & Windus  upon 
application. 

FIREWORK  - MAKING,  The 

Complete  Art  of ; or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 
Treasury.  By  Thomas  Kentish.  With 
267  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  35.  6 d. 

FISHER  (ARTHUR  0.),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 
Withyford.  With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece by  G.  D.  Armour,  and  5 Plates  in 
sepia  by  R.  H.  Buxton. 

The  Land  of  Silent  Feet,  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  G.  D.  ARMOUR. 

FITZGERALD  (PERCY),  by. 

Fatal  Zero.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  bd. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

Bella  Donna.  | Polly. 

The  Lady  of  Brantome. 

Never  Forgotten. 

The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

Samuel  Foote:  a Biography.  With  a 
Photogr-vure  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  12s.  6d.  net. 

FLAMMARION  (CAMILLE).— 

Popular  Astronomy.  Translated 
by  JT  Ellard  Gore,  F.R.A.S.  With  Three 
Plates  and  288  Illustrations.  A New 
Edition,  with  an  Appendix  giving  the 
results  of  Recent  Discoveries,  Medium 
8vo,  cloth,  10.?.  6 d. 

FLORENCE  PRESS  BOOKS.- 

For  information  as  to  this  important 
Series,  printed  from  a new  type  designed 
by  Herbert  P.  Horne,'  now  first 
engraved,  see  special  Prospectuses. 

FORBES  (Hon.  Mrs.  WALTER). 

— Dumb.  Crown  8vo  cloth,  3.?,  6 d. 

F R A NC I LEON  (R . E.  ),  Nov  els 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each  ; post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2.?.  each. 

One  by  One  I A Real  Queen. 
A Dog  and  his  Shadow. 

Ropes  of  Sand.  With  Illustrations. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2,?.  each. 

Romances  of  the  Law. 

King  or  Knave?  | Olympia. 

Jack  Doyle’s  Daughter.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  3s.  bd. 


FRANCO  - BRITISH  EXHIBI- 

TION Illustrated  Review  (The), 

1908.  Profusely  illustrated.  Edited  by 
F.  G.  Dumas,  Folio,  cloth  gilt,  lor  6d.net. 

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),  Novels 

by.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each ; 
illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

Seth’s  Brother’s  Wife. 

The  Lawton  Girl. 

FREEMAN  (R.  AUSTIN).— John 

Thorndyke’a  Cases.  Illustrated  by  H. 
M.  Brock,  and  from  Photographs. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  bd. 

FRENCH"  VERSE,  an  Anthology 

of.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  C. 
B.  Lewis,  and  a Photogravure  Frontis. 
Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  5.;.  net.  [Shortly. 

FRY’S  (HERBERT)  Royal 

Guide  to  the  London  Charities. 

Edited  by  John  Lane.  Published 
Annually.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  bd. 

GARDENING  BOOKS.  Post8vo, 

is.  each  ; cloth,  is.  bd.  each. 

A Year’s  Work  In  Garden  and 
Greenhouse.  By  George  Glenny. 
Household  Horticulture.  By  Tom 
and  Jane  Jerrold.  Illustrated. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

By  Tom  J errold. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden.  By  Tom 

Jerrold.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  is  net. 

Sir  William  Temple  upon  the 
Gardens  of  Epicurus  ; with  other 

Garden  Essays.  Edited  by  A.  Forbes 
Sieveking,  F.S.A.  With  6 Illustrations. 
Small  Svo,  boards,  is.  bd.  net ; quarter 
vellum,  2s.  bd.  net : three-quarter  vellum, 
5$.  net. 

GAULOT  (PAUL),  Books  by. 

The  Red  Shirts:  A Tale  of  ‘The 

Terror.’  Translated  by  JOHN  de  Vil- 
liers.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Frontis- 
piece by  Stanley  Wood,  35.  bd. ; picture 
cloth,  flat  back,  2 s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Love  and  Lovers  of  the  Past. 

Translated  by  C.  Laroche,  M.A. 

A Conspiracy  under  the  Terror. 
Translated  by  C.  Laroche,  M.A.  With 
Illustrations  and  Facsimiles. 

GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES. 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 
Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor.  With 
Introduction  by  John  Ruskin,  and  22 
Steel  Plates  after  George  Cruikshank, 
Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  6s. 

GIBBON  (CHARLES),  Novete 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  bd.  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Robin  Gray. 

The  Golden  Shaft. 

The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

The  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Of  High  Degree. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 
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GIBBON  (CM ARLES)—  continued. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

V/hat  Will  the  World  Say? 

For  the  King’.  | A Hard  Knot. 
In  Pastures  Green. 

In  Love  and  Y/ar. 

A Heart’s  Problem. 

By  Mead  and  Stream. 

Fancy  Free.  | Loving  a Dream. 
In  Honour  Bound. 

Heart’s  Delight.  | Blood-Money. 


The  Dead  Heart.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  25. ; POPULAR  Edition,  medium 
8vo,  6 d. 


GERARD  (DOROTH  EA).—  A 

Queen  of  Curds  and  Cream.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3.;.  6 d. 


QIBNEY  (SOMERVILLE).— 

Sentenced  ! Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  fid. 


GIBSON  (L.  5.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  fid.  each. 

The  Freemasons.  | Burnt  Spices. 
Ships  of  Desire. 

The  Freemasons.  Cheap  Edition, 
picture  cover,  15.  net. 


GILBERT  (WILLIAM).— James 

Duke,  Costermonger.  Post 8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 


GILBERT’S  (W.  S.)  Original 

Plays.  In  3 Series,  Fine- Paper  Edition, 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2 s.  net  each  ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  net  each. 

The  First  Series  contains:  The  Wicked 
World  — Pygmalion  and  Galatea  — 
Charity — The  Princess — The  Palace  of 
Truth— Trial  by  Jury — Iolanthe. 

The  Second  Series  contains : Broken 
Hearts  — Engaged  — Sweethearts  — 
Gretclien  — Dan'l  Druce — Tom  Cobb 
— H.M.S.  ‘Pinafore’ — The  Sorcerer — 
The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 

The  Third  Series  contains : Comedy  and 
Tragedy  — Foggerty’s  Fairy  — Rosen- 
crantz  and  Guildenstern — Patience — 
Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Ruddigore 
— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard — The  Gon- 
doliers—The  Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Eight  Original  Comic  Operas 
written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Two  Series, 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  fid.  net  each. 

The  First  Series  contains : The  Sorcerer 
—H.M.S.  ‘Pinafore’— The  Pirates  of 
Penzance  — Iolanthe — Patience — Prin- 
cess Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  SECOND  SERIES  contains : The  Gon- 
doliers—The  Grand  Dukje— The  Yeomen 
of  the  Guard— His  Excellency — Utopia. 
Limited— Ruddigore— The  Mountebanks 
— Haste  to  the  Wedding. 

The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birth- 
day Book:  Quotations  for  Every  Day 
in  the  Year.  Compiled  by  A.  WATSON. 
Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  2 s.  fid. 


GISSING  (ALGERNON),  Novels 

by.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  3 s.  fid.  each. 

Knitters  in  the  Sun. 

The  Wealth  of  Mallerstang. 

An  Angel’s  Portion. 

Baliol  Garth. 

The  Dreams  of  Simon  Usher. 

G LANVILLE  (ERNEST),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  fid.  each ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

The  Lost  Heiress.  With  2 Illustra- 
tions by  Hume  Nisbet. 

The  Fossicker:  A Romance  of  Mash- 
onaland.  Two  Illusts.  by  Hume  Nisbet. 
A Fair  Colonist.  With  Frontispiece. 

Crown  Svo.  cloih,  35.  fid.  each. 

The  Golden  Rock.  With  Frontispiece 
by  Stanley  Wood. 

Tales  from  the  Yeld.  With  12  Illusts. 
Max  Thornton.  With  8 Illustrations 

bv  1,  s.  Crompton.  R.L 

G LENNY  (GEORGE).— A Yearns 

Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  Flower,  Fruit,  and 
Frame  Garden.  Post  8vo,  is. : c!.,  is.  fid  . 

GODWIN  (WILLIAM).  — Lives 

of  the  Necromancers.  Post  8vo,  cl..  2s. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  of 

Thought,  The:  A Dictionary  of  Quo- 
tations from  the  Best  Authors.  By 
Theodore  Taylor.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  6 d. 

GOODMAN  (E.  J.)— The  Fate  of 

Herbert  Wayne.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3s.  fid. 

GORDON  (5  A MU  EL).  — T h e 

Ferry  of  Fate:  a Tale  of  Russian 
Jewry.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6 s. 

GORE  (J.  ELLARD,  F.R.A.S.).— 

Astronomical  Curiosities;  Facts  and 
Fallacies,  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  fis.  net. 

GRACE  (ALFRED  A.).— Tales 

of  a Dying  Race.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s.  fid. 

GREEKS  AND  ROMANS,  The 

Life  of  the,  described  from  Antique 
Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W. 
Koner.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Huekfer. 
With  545  Illusts.  Demy  Svo,  cl.,  7.?.  6 d. 

GRE E N (A NN A KATHARl NE), 

Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, Os. each. 

The  Millionaire  Baby. 

The  Woman  in  the  Alcove. 

The  Amethyst  Box.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  3s.  fid. 

GREENWOOD  “(JAA1ES).— The 

Prisoner  in  the  Dock.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  3s.  fid. 

G REY  (Sir  GEORGE).  — The 

Romance  of  a Proconsul.  By  James 

Milne.  Crown  Svo.  buckram.  Os. 

GRIFFITH  (CECIL).— Corinthia 

Marazion.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  fid. 

G R I FFITHS  (Major  A.).— No.  99, 

and  Blue  Blood.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2 s. 
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GUTTENBERQ  (VIOLET), 

Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6$.  each. 

Neither  Jew  nor  Greek. 

The  Power  of  the  Palmist.  

QYP.  — CLOCLO.  Translated  by 

Nora  M.  Statham.  Cr.  8vo,  cl„  6 d. 

HABBERTON  (JOHN).— Helen’s 

Babies.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece 
and  Co  Illustrations  by  Eva  Eoos.  Fcap. 
4to,  cloth,  65. 

HAIR,  The:  Its  Treatment  in 

Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J. 
Pincus.  Crown  8vo,  is. : cloth,  is.  6d. 

HAKE  (Dr.  T.  GORDON),  Poems 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65.  each. 

Nov/  Symbols. 

Legends  of  the  Morrow. 

The  Serpent  Play. 


Maiden  Ecstasy.  Small  4to,  cloth,  85. 

HALL  (Mrs.  5.  C.). — Sketches 

of  Irish  Character.  With  Illustra- 
tions on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Cruik- 
SHANK,  MaCLISE,  GILBERT,  aildHARVEY. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  7 s.  6 d. 

HALL  (OWEN),  Novels  by7~ 
The  Track  of  a Storm.  Crown  8vo, 
picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2 s. 

Jetsam.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  65.  each. 

Eureka.  |_  Hernando. 

HAL  LID  AY  (AN  D REW).- 
Every-day  Papers.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. 

HAMILTON  (COSMO),  Stories 

by. 

The  Glamour  of  the  Impossible; 
and  Through  a Keyhole.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3i.  6 d. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s.  each. 

Nature’s  Vagabond,  &c. 

Plain  Brown. 

HANDWRITING,  The  Philo- 
sophy of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles. 
By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post 
8vo,  half-cloth,  2s.  6 d. 

HARDY  (IZA  DUFFUS),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Lesser  Evil. 

Man,  Woman,  and  Fate. 

A Butterfly. 

HARDY  (THOMAS).  — Under 

the  Greenwood  Tree.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
35.  6 d. ; illustrated  boards,  2s. ; cloth 
limp,  2s.  6 d.  Also  the  Fine  Paper 
Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ; 
leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net ; and  the  Cheap 
Edition,  medium  8vo,6d. 

HARKINS  (E.  F.). — The  Schem- 
er*. Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


HARRIS  (JOEL  CHANDLER), 

Books  by. 

Uncle  Remus.  With  9 Coloured  and 
50  other  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  SHEPHERD. 
Pott  4to.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Night3  with  Uncle  Remus.  With 
8 Coloured  and  50  other  Illustrations  by 
J.  A. Sh epherd.  Imperial  i6mo, cloth, 6s. 

II  ARTE’ S (BRET)  Collected 

Works.  LIBRARY  EDITION,  in  Ten 
Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each. 
Vol.  I.  Complete  Poetical  and 
Dramatic  Works.  With  Port. 
„ II.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp- 
Bohemian  Papers— American 
Legends. 

„ III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts— 
Eastern  Sketches. 

„ IV.  Gabriel  Conroy. 

„ v.  Stories  — Condensed  Novels. 
„ VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

„ VII.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope— II. 

With  Portrait  by  JOHN  Pettie. 
„ VIII.  Tales  of  Pine  and  Cypress. 

„ IX.  Buckeye  and  Chapparel. 

„ X.  Tales  of  Trail  and  Town. 
Bret  Harte’s  Choice  Works  in  Prose 
and  Verse.  With  Portrait  and  40  Illus- 
trations. Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

Bret  Harte’s  Poetical  Works,  in- 
cluding Some  Later  Verses.  Crown 
Svo,  buckram,  4.9.  6 d. 

In  a Hollow  ol'  the  Hills.  Crown 

Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2$. 

Pott  Svo,  cloth,  2s.  net  ca. ; leather,  3.?.  net.  ea. 

Miiss,  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  &c. 
Condensed  Novels. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

On  the  Old  Trail. 

Under  the  Redwoods. 

From  Sandhill  to  Pine. 

Stories  in  Light  and  Shadow. 
Mr.  Jack  Hamlin’s  Mediation. 
Trent’s  Trust. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  6 d.  each  : post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Gabriel  Conroy. 

A Waif  of  the  Plains.  With  60  Illus- 

trations by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

A Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.  With 

59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d each. 

Susy.  With  2 Illusts.  by  J.  A.  Christie. 

The  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel’s,  &c. 

With  39  Illusts.  by  Dudley  Hardy,  &c. 
Clarence  : A Story  of  the  American  War. 

With  8 Illustrations  by  A.  Jule  Goodman. 
Barker’s  Luck,  &c.  With  39  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  Forestier,  Paul  Hardy,  &c. 
Devil’s  Ford.  &c. 

The  Crusade  of  the  ‘Excelsior.’ 

With  Frontis.  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 

Tales  of  Trail  and  Town.  With 

Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  Jacomd-Hood. 

Condensed  Novels.  New  Series. 
Three  Partners;  or,  The  Big 
Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  Hill. 

With  8 Illustrations  by  J.  Gulich.  Also 
a Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  6 d. 
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HARTE  (BRET)  — continued. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each  ; picture  cloth, 
flat  back,  2 s.  each. 

A Sappho  of  Green  Springs. 
Colonel  Starbottle’s  Client. 

A Prot6g6e  of  Jack  Hamlin’s. 

With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Sally  Dows,  &c.  With  47  Illustrations 
by  W.  D.  Almond  and  others. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Duck  of  Roaring  Camp,  and 
Sensation  Novels  Condensed. 
(Also  in  picture  cloth  at  same  price.) 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
Californian  Stories. 

Post 8vo, illus.  bds.,  zs.  each;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

Flip.  I A Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

Maruja.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. ; post 
8vo,  picture  boards,  25. ; cloth  limp,  2 s.  6 d. 

HA  WEIS  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by^ 

The  Art  of  Dross.  With  32  liiustia- 
tious.  Post  8vo,  is.  ; cloth,  15.  6 d. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.  With  Frontis- 
piece. Demy  8vo,  cloth,  2 s.  6 d. 
Chaucer  for  Children.  With  8 
Colourtd  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
Crown  4to,  cloth,  3.?.  6 d. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.).— Ameri- 
can Humorists;  Washington 
Irving,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus 
Ward,  Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  

HXWTHORNE  (JUL 1 A N), 

Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. 
each ; post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2.?.  each. 

Garth.  | Ellice  Quentin. 
Fortune’s  Fool,  j Dust.  Four  Illusts. 
Beatrix  Randolph.  With  Four  Illusts. 

D.  Poindexter's  Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each. 

Sebastian  Strome. 

Love — or  a Name. 

Miss  Cadogna.  Illustrated  boards.  2s. 

HEALY  TCHRIS),  Books  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s.  each. 

Confessions  of  a Journalist. 
Heirs  of  Reuben.  1 Mara. 

The  Endless  Heritage.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  6a. 

HELPS  (Sir  ARTHUR).  — Ivan 

de  Biron.  Crown  Svo,  caitfi  3s.  6d. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  25. 

HENRY  OF  NAVARRE  (The 

Favourites  of).  Bv  Lf.  Petit  H omme 
rouge.  With  6 Portraits.  Demy  8vo, 
cloth,  7 s.  6 d.  net. [Shortly. 

HENTY  (G.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Rujub,  the  Juggler.  Post  8vo.  cloth, 
3 s.  6 d. ; illustrated  loards,  zs. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Queen's  Cup. 

Dorothy’s  Double. 

Colonel  Thorndyke  s Secret. 


HENDERSON  (ISAAC!.—  Agatha 

Page.  Cn  i\vu  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  od. 

HERBERTSON  (JESSIE  L.).— 

Junta.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

HERMAN  (HENRY).- A Leading 

Lady.  Post  8vo.  cloth,  zs  6 d. 

HILL  (HEADON).— Zambra  the 

Detective.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. ; 
picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 

HILL  (JOHN),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards,  zs. 

The  Common  Ancestor.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

HINKSON  (H.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Fan  Fitzgerald.  | Silk  and  Steel. 

HOEY  (Mrs.  CASHEL).— The 

Lover’s  Creed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
35.  6 d. 

HOFFMANN  (PROFESSOR).— 

King  Koko.  A Magic  Story.  With  25 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

HOLIDAY,  Where  to  go  for  a. 

By  E.  P.  Sholl,  Sir  H.  Maxwell,  John 
Watson,  Jane  Barlow,  Mary  Lovett 
Cameron,  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  Paul 
Lange,  J.  w.  Graham.  J.  H.  Salter, 
Phcebe  Allen,  S.  J.  Beckett,  L.  Rivers 
Vine,  and  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6 d. 

HOLMES  (C.  J.,  M.A.).— Notes 

on  the  Science  of  Picture-making. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6 d.  net. 

HOLMES  (0.  WENDELL).— 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson.  Fine  Paper*  Edition,  pott 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net.;  leather,  gilt 
edges,  3s.  net. 

HOOD’S  (THOMAS)  Choice 

Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With 

Life  of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200 
Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 

HOOK’S  (THEODORE)  Choice 

Humorous  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns, 
Hoaxes.  With  Life  and  Frontispiece. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3s.  6 d. 

HOPKINS  (TIGHE),  Novels  by. 

For  Freedom.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

’Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

The  Incomplete  Adventurer. 
The  Nugents  of  Carriconna. 

Nell  HatTenden.  With  8 Illustrations. 

HORNE  (R  HENGIST).— Orion. 

With  Portrait.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7 s. 
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HORNIMAN  (ROY),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Bellamy  the  Magnificent. 

Lord  Cammarleigh's  Secret. 

Israel  Rank;  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 

HORNUNG  (E.  W.),  Novels  by. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Rope.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Stingaree.  | A Thief  in  the  Night. 

HUEFFER  (FORD  MADOX).— A 

Call : The  Tale  of  Two  Passions. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

HUGO  (VICTOR).— The  Outlaw 

of  Iceland.  Translated  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Campbell.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 

HUME  (FERGUS),  Novels  by. 

The  Lady  Prom  Nowhere.  Cr.  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  6 d.\  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2 s. 
The  Millionaire  Mystery.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  3s.  bd. 

The  Wheeling  Light.  Crown  Ovo, 
cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

HUNGERFORD  (Mrs.),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  bd.  each  ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each ; 
cloth  limp,  2s.  bd.  each. 

The  Professor’s  Experiment. 
Lady  Yerner’s  Flight. 

Lady  Patty.  | Peter’s  Wife. 
The  Red-House  Mystery. 

An  Unsatisfactory  Lover. 

A Maiden  All  Forlorn. 

A Mental  Struggle. 

Marvel.  | A Modern  Circe. 
In  Durance  Yile.  | April’s  Lady. 
The  Three  Graces.  | Nora  Creina. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  bd.  each. 

An  Anxious  Moment. 

A Point  of  Conscience. 

The  Coming  of  Chloe.  | Lovice. 

The  Red-Houae  Mystery.  Popular 
Edition,  medium  Svo.  bd. 

HUNT  (Mrs.  ALFRED),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  bd.  each  ; post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Leaden  Casket. 
Self-Condemned. 

That  Other  Person. 

Mrs.  Juliet.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  bd. 

H UTC HINSON  (W.  M.)  — Hints 

on  Colt- Breaking.  With  25  Illustra- 
tions. Cmwn  Svo,  c'oth,  3s.  bd. 

HYAMSON  (ALBERT). — A His- 

tory  of  the  Jews  in  England.  With 
16  Portraits  and  Views  and  2 Maps. 
Demv  Svo,  cloth.  4?.  bd.  net. 

HYATT  (A.  H.),  Topographical 

Anthologies  by.  Pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  25.  net  each ; leather,  gilt  edges, 
3?.  net  each. 

The  Charm  of  London. 

The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Charm  of  Venice. 

Tha  Charm  of  Paris. 


INCHBOLD  (A.  C.),  The  Road  of 

No  Return.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  65. 

INDOOR  PAUPERS.  By  One  of 

THEM.  Crown  Svo,  15.  ; cloth,  15.  bd. 

INMAN  (HE  R BE  R T)  and 

HARTLEY  ASPDEN.— The  Tear  of 
Kalee.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  65. 

INNKEEPER’S  HANDBOOK. 

Bv  J.  Trevor-Davies,  Cr.  8vo,  cl,,  25. 

IRVING  (WASHINGTON).— Old 

Christmas.  Square  i6mo,  cloth,  with 

Frontispiece,  is.  net. 

JAMES  (CTT.  C.).— A Romance  of 

the  Queen’s  Hounds.  Cr,  8vo,  cl,  is.bd. 

JAMES  (G.  W.).  — Scraggles : 
The  Story  of  a Sparrow.  With  6 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 

J AMESON  (WILL IAMk^My 

Dead  Self.  Post  Svo.  cloth,  25.  bd. 

JAPANESE  ARTIST  (A)  IN 

LONDON.  By  Yoshio  Markino.  With 
8 Coloured  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth, 
65.  net. 

JAPP  (Dr.  A.  H.). — Dramatic 

Pictures.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  55. 

JEFFERIES  (RICHARD),  by. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.  Post  8vo, 
cloth,  25.  bd. ; Large  Type,  Fine  Paper 
Edition,  pott  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  25.  net : 
leather,  gilt  edges,  35.  net.  Also  a New 
Edition,  with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours 
by  M.  U.  Clarke,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  55. 
net  ; parchment,  75.  bd.  net. 

The  Open  Air.  Post  Svo,  cloth,  25.  bd.; 
Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  : leather,  gilt 
edges,  35.  net.  Also  a New  Edition, 
with  12  Illustrations  in  Colours  by  RUTH 
Dollman,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5 5.  net ; 
parchment,  7 5.  bd  net. 

Nature  near  London.  Crown  8vo, 
buckram,  65. ; post  8vo,  cl.,  25.  bd. ; Large 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  8vo,  cl., 
gilt  top,  25.  net ; leather,  gilt  edges,  35.net. 
Also  a New  Edition,  with  12  Illus- 
trations in  Colours  by  Ruth  Dollman, 
crown  8vo,  cloth,  55.  net ; parchment, 

7 5.  bd.  net 

The  Pocket  Richard  Jefferies: 
Passages  chosen  by  Alfred  H.  Hyatt. 
i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  25.  net  ; leather, 
gilt  fop.  35.  net. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies. 

By  Sir  Wai  ter  Besant.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  65. 

JEROME  (JEROME  K.).— Stage- 

land.  With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  Ber- 
nakd  Partridge,  Fcap  4to,  15. 

JERROLD  (TOM),  Works  by. 

Post  Svo.  15.  each  ; cloth,  15.  bd.  each. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 
Household  Horticulture. 

Our  Kitchen  Garden:  The  Plants  We 

Grow,  and  How  We  Cook  Them.  Post 
Svo,  cloth,  15.  net. 
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JOHNSTON  (R.).— ' The  Peril  of 

an  Empire.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65. 

JONES  (WILLI  AM,  F.  S.A.). 

-Finger-Ring  Lore:  Historical,  Le- 
gendary, and  Anecdotal.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Jon  SON  ’S(BEN)Works.  With 

Notes  and  Biographical  Memoir  by 
William  Gifford.  Edited  by  Colonel 
Cunningham.  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 
cloth,  35.  6 d.  each. 

JOSEPHUS,  The  Complete 

Works  of.  Translated  by  William 
Whiston.  Containing  ‘ The  Antiquities 
of  the  Jews,’  and  ‘The  Wars  of  the  Jews.’ 
With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-cloth,  12.?.  6 d. 

KEATING  (JOSE PM).— Maurice. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65. 

KEMPLING  (W.BA1LEY  U^The 

Poets  Royal  of  England  and  Scot- 
land : Original  Poems  by  Royal  and 
Noble  Persons.  With  Notes  and  6 Photo- 
gravure Portraits.  Small  8vo,  parchment, 
6s.  net ; vellum,  7 s.  6 d.  net.  Also  an 
Edition  in  The  King’s  Classics  (No.  39). 

KERSHAW  (MARK).— Colonial 

Facts  and  Fictions:  Humorous 

Sketches.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards, 
is. ; cloth,  is.  6 d. 

KING  (LEONARD  W.,  M. A.). — 

A History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria 
from  Prehistoric  Times  to  the 
Persian  Conquest.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  Illustrations  after  all  the 
principal  Monuments  of  the  Period.  In 
3 volumes,  royal  8vo,  buckram.  Each 
volume  separately,  18s.  net ; or  per  set  of 
3 volumes,  if  ordered  at  one  time,  £2  10s. 
net. 

Vol.  I.— A History  of  Sumer  and 
Akkad:  An  account  of  the  Early 
Races  of  Babylonia  from  Prehistoric 
Times  to  about  B.C.  2000. 

„ II.— A History  of  Babylon  from 
the  Foundation  of  the  Monarchy, 
about  B.C.  2000,  until  the  Conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  B.C.  539. 

„ III.— A History  of  Assyria  from 
the  Earliest  Period  until  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh  before  the  Medes,  B.C. 606. 

[Preparing 

KING  (R.  ASHE),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

‘The  Wearing  of  the  Green.’ 
Passion’s  Slave;  | Bell  Barry. 

A Drawn  Game.  Crown  8vo,  cloth. 
35.  6 d.  : post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

KINGS  AND  QUEENS  OF  ENG- 
LAND. By  E.  G.  Ritchie  and  Basil 
Procter.  With  43  Illustrations.  Small 
demy  8vo,  ii.  net. 


KING’S  CLASSICS  (The). 

General  Editor,  Professor  I.  Gollancz, 
Litt.D.  Printed  on  laid  paper,  i6mo, 
each  with  Frontispiece,  gilt  top.  Quar- 
ter bound  grey  boards  or  red  cloth, 
is.  6 d.  net  each  ; quarter  vellum,  cloth 
sides,  is.  6 d.  net  each  ; three-quarter 
vellum,  5 s.  net  each. 

Volumes  now  in  course  0/ publication: 

35.  Wine,  Women,  and  Song: 
Mediaeval  Latin  Students’  Songs.  Trans- 
lated into  English,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  John  Addington  Symonds. 

36,  37.  George  Pettie’s  Petite  Pal- 
lace  of  Pettie  his  Pleasure. 
Edited  by  Prof.  I.  GOLLANCZ.  2 vols. 

38.  Walpole’s  Castle  of  Otranto. 
By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Preface  by  Miss  Spurgeon. 

39.  The  Poets  Royal  of  Dngland 
and  Scotland.  Original  Poems  by 
Kings  and  other  Royal  and  Noble 
Persons,  collected  and  edited  by  W. 
Bailey  Kempling. 

40.  Sir  Thomas  More’s  Utopia. 

Edited  by  Robert  Steele,  F.S.A. 

41.1Chaucer’s  Legend  of  Good 
Women.  In  Moderti  English,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction  by  Professor 
W.  W.  Skeat. 

42.  Swift’s  Battle  of  the  Books. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by 
A.  Guthkelch. 

43.  Sir  William  Temple  upon  the 
Gardens  of  Epicurus,  with 
other  17th  Century  Garden 

Essays.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction, by  A.  Forbes  Sieveking, F.S.A. 

45.  The  Four  Last  Things,  by  Sir 

Thomas  More  ; together  with  A 

Spiritual  Consolation  and 
other  Treatises  by  John  Fisher, 
Bishop  ot  Rochester.  Edited  by  Daniel 
O’Connor. 

45.  The  Song  of  Roland.  Translated 

from  the  old  French  by  Mrs. Crosland. 
With  Introduction  by  Prof.  Brandin'. 

46.  Dante’s  Vita  Nuova.  The 
Italian  text,  with  Dante  G.  Rossetti’s 
translation  on  opposite  page.  With  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  bv  Prof.  H.  Oelsner. 

47.1  Chaucer's  Prologue  and 
Minor  Poems.  In  modern  English, 
with  Notes  and  Introduction  by  Prof. 
W.  W.  Skeat. 

48. +Chaucer’s  Parliament  of 
Birds  and  House  of  Fame.  In 

moderti  English,  with  Notes  and  Intro- 
duction by  Prof.  W.  W.  Skeat. 

49.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Cranford.  With 

Introduction  by  R.  Brimley  JOHNSON. 

50. +  Poarl.  An  English  Poem  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century.  Edited,  with  a 
Modern  Rendering  and  an  Introduction, 
bv  Professor  I.  GOLLANCZ. 

51,52.  King’s  Letters.  Volumes  III. 
and  IV.  Newly  edited  from  the  originals 
bv  Robert  Steele.  F.S.A. 

53.  The  English  Correspondence 
of  Saint  Boniface.  Translated  and 
edited, with  an  Introductory  Sketch  of  the 
Lite  of  St.  Boniface,  by  E.  J.  KYLIE,  M.A, 
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KINO’S  CLASSICS  (The)— continued. 

56.  The  Cavalier  to  his  Lady : 

Seventeenth  Century  Lo\e  bongs. 
Edited  by  F.  SlDGWlCK. 

57.  Asser’s  Life  of  King  Alfred. 

Edited  by  L.  C.  JANE,  M.A. 

58.  Translations  from  the  Ice- 
landic. By  Rev.  W.  C.  Green,  M.A. 

59.  The  Rule  of  St.  Eanet.  Trans- 
lated by  Right  Rev.  ABBOT  Gasquet. 

60.  Daniel’s  ‘ Delia  and  Dray  ton’s 
‘ Idea.  ’ Edited  by  Akundkll  Esdaile, 
M.A. 

61.  The  Book  of  the  Duke  of 
True  Lovers.  A Romance  of  the 
Court,  by  Christine  de  Pisan, 
translated,  with  Notes  and  Introduction, 
by  Alice  Kemp-Welcii. 

62.  Of  the  Tumbler  of  Our  Lady, 
and  other  Miracles.  Translated, 
from  the  Middle  French  MSS.,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  Alice 
Kemp-Welcii. 

63.  The  Chatelaine  of  Yergi.  A 

Romance  of  the  Court,  translated  from 
the  Middle  French,  by  Alice  Kemp- 
WelcH,  with  Introduction  by  L. 
Brandin,  Ph.D.,  and  with  the  original 
Text,  Edition  Raynaud. 

Earlier  Volumes  in  the  Series  are — 

1.  The  Love  of  Books  (The  Phllobiblon). 

2.  *Six  Dramas  of  Calderon  (FitzGerald’s 

Translation).  (Double  vol.i 
X Chronicle  of  Jocelin  of  Brakelond. 

4.  The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

5.  Eikon  Basilike. 

8.  Kings’  Letters  : Alfred  to  the  coming  of 
the  Tudors. 

7.  Kings’  Letters  : From  the  Tudors  to  the 

Love  Letters  of  Henry  VIII. 

8.  tChaucer’s  Knight’s  Tale  (Prof.  Skeat). 

9.  tChaucer’sMan  of  Law's  Tale  (Prof.  8k rat). 

10.  tChaucer’s  Prioress’s  Tale  (Prof.  Skkat). 

11.  The  Romance  of  Fulke  Fitzwarine. 

12.  The  Story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

13.  Evelyn’s  Life  of  Margaret  Godolpliia 

14.  Early  Lives  of  Daute. 

15.  The  Falstaff  Letters. 

18.  Polonius.  By  Edward  FitzGerald. 

17.  Mediieval  Lore. 

18.  The  Vision  of  Piers  the  Plowman  (Prof. 

Skeat). 

19.  The  Gull's  Hornbook. 

20.  *The  Nun’s  Rule,  or  Ancren  Riwle.  (Double 

vol.). 

21.  The  Memoirs  of  Robert  Cary,  Earl  of  Mon- 

mouth. 

22.  Early  Lives  of  Charlemagne. 

23.  Cicero’s  ‘ Friendship,’  ‘Old  Age,’  and 

‘Scipio’s  Dream.’ 

24  *Words worth’s  Prelude.  (Double  vol.) 

25.  The  Defence  of  Guenevere. 

28,27.  Browning’s  Men  and  Women. 

28.  Poe’s  Poems. 

29.  Shakespeare's  Sonnets. 

30.  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

31.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Waketleld. 

32.  Charles  Reade’s  Peg  "Woffington. 

33.  The  Household  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

34.  Sappho : Oue  Hundred  Lyrics.  By  Bliss 

Caumax. 

* Numbers  2,  20,  and  24  are  Double  Volumes 
and  Double  Price. 

+ The  Chaucer  Vols.,  and  also  No.  50,  may  be  had 
in  stiff  paper  covers  at  Is.  net  each. 


KING'S  LIBRARY  FOLIOS 

(The). 

The  Mirrour  of  Yertue  in  World- 
ly Greatnes,  or  The  Life  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Knight.  By  his 

son-in-law,  William  Roper,  ios.  6 d. 
net.  (Seven  copies  of  this  volume  alone 
remain,  and  are  not  to  be  sold  apart  from 
sets.) 

Eikon  Basilike,  the  Portraicture 
of  His  Sacred  Majestie  in  his 
Solitudes  and  Sufferings. 

Edited  by  Edward  Almack,  F.SA. 
£i  is.  net. 

Shakespeare’s  Ovid,  being 
Arthur  Golding’s  Translation 
of  the  Metamorphoses.  Edited 

by  W.  H.  D.  ROUSE,  Litt.D.  £i  ns.  6 d. 
net. 

The  Percy  Folio  of  Old  English 
Ballads  and  Romances.  Edited 
by  the  General  Editor.  In  four 
volumes  at  £4  4s.  the  set.  (Volumes  I. 
and  II.  issued;  III.  at  Press;  IV.  in 
Preparation.) 

***  Note. — Seven  complete  sets  of  the  above 
folios  remain  for  sale.  Price,  per  set , 
£7  17 s.  6 cl  net. 


KING’S  LIBRARY  QUARTOS 

(The). 

The  Alchemist.  By  Ben  Jonson. 
Edited  by  H.  C.  HART.  5s.  net ; Japan- 
ese vellum,  £1  is.  net. 

The  Gull’s  Hornbook.  By  Thomas 
Dekker.  Edited  by  R.  B.  McKerrow. 
5 s.  net ; Japanese  vellum,  103.  6 d.  net. 

The  Beggar’s  Opera.  By  John  Gay. 

Edited  by  Hamilton  MacLeod.  51. 
net  ; Japanese  vellum,  105.  61 i.  net. 


KIPLING  PRIMER  (A).  Includ- 
ing Biographical  and  Critical  Chapters, 
an  Index  to  Mr.  Kipling’s  principal 
Writings,  and  Bibliographies.  By  F.  L. 
Knowles.  With  Two  Portraits.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. 


KNIGHT  (WILLIAM  and 

EDWARD). — The  Patient’s  Vade 
Mecum : How  to  Get  Most  Benefit 
from  Medical  Advice.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  13.  6 d. 


LAMB’S  (CHARLES)  Complete 

Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 
‘ Poetry  for  Children  ’ and  ‘ Prince  Dorus.’ 
Edited  by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.  With  2 
Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  ‘ Essay  on 
Roast  Pig.’  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 
The  Essays  of  Elia.  (Both  Series.) 
Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  2i.  net;  leather,  siilt  edges,  Tc.  net. 


LAMBERT  (GEORGE).  — The 

President  of  Boravia.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  33.  6 d. 
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LANE  (EDWARD  WILLIAM). 

— The  Thousand  and  One  Nights, 

commonly  called  in  England  The 

Arabian  Nights’  Entertain- 
ments. Illustrated  by  W.  Harvey. 
With  Preface  by  STANLEY  Lane-PO0LE. 
3 Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  225.  6 d. 

LAURISTOUN  (PETER)  The 

Painted  Mountain,  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  65, 

LEE  (HOLME).— Legends  from 

Fairy  Land.  With  about  250  Illus- 
trations by  Reginald  L.  and  Horace 
J.  Knowles,  and  an  Introduction  by 
E.  H.  Freemantle.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  5 s,  net. 

LEES  (DOROTHY  N.).— Tuscan 

Feasts  and  Tuscan  Friends.  With 
12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cl. , 55.  net. 

LEH  M ANN  (R.”C.).--Harry 

Fludyer  at  Cambridge,  and  Conver- 
sational Hints  for  Young  Shooters. 

Crown  8vo,  15.  ; cloth,  is.  6 d. 

LEIGH  (HENRY  S.).— Cdrols  of 

Cockayne.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  5 5. 

LELAND  (C.  G.).—  ATMarnialTof 

Mending  and  Repairing.  With  Dia- 
grams. Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

LEPELLETIER  (EDMOND).— 

Madame  Sans-Gene.  Translated  by 
John  de  Villiers.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
35.  6 d. ; illustrated  boards,  25.  ; Popular 
Edition,  medium  Svo,  6 d. 

LEYSTJOHN  K.),  Novels  by. 

The  Lindsays.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,25. 

A Sore  Temptation.  Cr,  »vo,  ch,  65. 

LILBURN  (ADAM).— A Tragedy 

in  Marble.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. 

LINDSAY  (HARRY),  Novels  by’ 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each. 

Rhoda  Roberts.  1 The  Jacobite. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6.?  each. 

Judah  Pyecroft,  Puritan. 

The  Story  of  Leah. 

LINTON  (E.  LYNN),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each  ; post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2 s.  each. 

Patricia  Kemball.  | lone. 

The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundas. 
The  World  Well  Lost.  12  Illusts. 
The  One  Too  Many. 

Under  which  Lord?  With  12  Tl'usts. 
‘ My  Love.’  | Sowing  the  Wind. 
Paston  Carew.  I Dulcie  Evertoii. 
With  a Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Family. 

An  Octave  of  Friends.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  3 s-  (id. 

Sowing  the  Wind.  Cheap  Edition, 
post  Svo,  cloth,  is.  net. 

Patricia  Kemball.  Popular  Edi- 
tion, medium  Svo,  6 d. 

LITTLE  (M.)— At  the  Sign  of  th e 

Burning  Bush . Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


LORI  ME  R (NORMA).— The 

Pagan  Woman.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d, 

LUCAS  (ALICE).  — Talmudic 

Legends,  Hymns,  and  Paraphrases. 

Post  8vo,  half-parchment,  2s.  net. 

LUCAS  (E.  V.),  Books  by. 

Anne’s  Terrible  Good  Nature,  and 

other  Stories  for  Children.  With  12 
Illustrations  by  A.  H.  Buckland,  and 
Coloured  End  - Papers  and  Cover  by 
F.  D.  Bedford.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
A Book  of  Verses  for  Children. 
With  Coloured  Title-page.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s. 

Three  Hundred  Games  and  Pas- 
times. By  E.  V.  Lucas  and  Elizabeth 
Lucas.  Pott  4to,  cloth,  6s.  net. 

The  Flamp,  and  other  Stories. 

Roval  i6mo,  cloth,  15.  net. 

LUCY  (HESrRY  W.),— Gideon 

Fleyce.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. ; post 
Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25. 

MACAULAY  (LORD).— The  His- 

tory  of  England.  Large  Type,  Fine 

Paper  Edition,  in  5 vols.  pott  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  25.  net  per  vol. ; leather, 
gilt  edres,  35.  net  per  vol. 

MACCOLL  (H  UG  H).— Mr. 

Stranger’s  Sealed  Packet.  Cr.  8vo, 

cloth,  35.  6 d.  ; post  Svo,  illus.  boards  25. 

McCarthy  (JUSTIN),  Booksby. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Two 

Vols.  demy  Svo,  cloth.  12s.  each. 

A History  of  the  Four  Georges 
and  of  William  the  Fourth. 

Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  125  each. 
A History  of  Our  Own  Times 
from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to 
the  General  Election  of  1880.  Library 
Edition.  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth, 
125.  each.— Also  the  Popular  Edition, 
in  Four  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  65.  each, 
—And  the  Jubilee  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886, 
in  2 Vols.,  demv  8vo,  cloth,  75.  6 d.  each. 
A History  of  Our  Own  Times, 
Vol.  V.,  from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Demy  Svo,  cloth,  125.:  crown  Svo, cloth  65. 
A History  of  Our  Own  Times, 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII.,  from  1897  to  Accession 
of  Edward  VII.  2 Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth, 
245.:  crown  8vo,  cloth.  125. 

A Short  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,  from  the  Accession  of  Queen 
Victoria  to  the  Accession  of  King 
Edward  VII.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  6s. ; also  the  Popular  Edition, 
post  Svo,  cloth,  25.  6 d. ; and  the  Cheap 
Edition  (to  the  year  1880),  med.  8vo,  6 d. 

Large  Type,  Fink  Paper  Editions. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  25.  net  per  vol. ; 
leather,  gilt  edges.  35.  net  per  vol. 
The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1 Vol. 
A History  of  the  Four  Georges 
and  of  William  IY.,  in  2 vols. 

A History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  Q.  Victoria  to  1897,  in  3 Vols. 
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McCarthy  (justin)-w/  meed. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35. 0 d.  each  ; post  Svo,  pict. 
boards,  25.  each  ; cloth  limp,  2s.  6d.e ach. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

A Fair  Saxon.  1 Linley  Rochford. 
DearLady  Disdain.  | The  Dictator. 
Miss  Misanthrope.  With  12  Iliusts. 
Donna  Quixote.  With  12  Illustrations. 
The  Comet  of  a Season. 

Maid  of  Athens.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Camiola. 

Red  Diamonds.  | The  Riddle  Ring. 

crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6 d.  each. 

The  Three  Disgraces.  | Mononia. 
‘The  Right  Honourable.’  By  Justin 
McCarthy  and  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

Julian  Revelstone.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


McCarthy  (J.  H.),  Works  by. 

The  French  Revolution.  (Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  1789-91.)  Four  Vols., 
demv8vo,  cloth,  125.  each. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Ireland.  Crown  8vo,  is.  ; cloth,  1 s.6d. 

Ireland  Since  the  Union— 1798- 
1886  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Hafiz  in  London.  8vo,  gold  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

Our  Sensation  Novel.  Crown  Svo, 
is.  ; cloth,  is.  6d. 

Doom:  An  Atlantic  Episode.  Crown  >vo,  15. 

Dolly : A Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  15. 

Lily  Lass.  Crown  Svo,  15. ; cloth,  15.  6 d. 

A London  Legend.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth.  35. 6 d. 


MACDONELL  (AGNES).— 

Quaker  Cousins,  Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 

MACH  RAY  (ROBERT),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65.  each. 

A Blow  over  the  Heart. 

The  Private  Detective. 


Her  Honour.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

The  Mystery  of  Lincoln’s  Inn. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  65.  ; CHEAP  EDITION, 
picture  cover,  15.  net. 

MACKAY  (Dr.  CH AS.).— Inter- 

ludesand  Undertones.  Cr.Svo, cloth, 65. 


MACKAY  (WILLIAM). —A 

Mender  of  Nets.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65. 

MACKENZIE  (W.  A.).— The 

Drexel  Dream.  Crown  Svo,  cloth.  65. 

MACLISE  Portrait  Gallery  (The) 

of  Illustrious  Literary  Characters  : 
85  Portraits  by  Daniel  Maclise  ; 
with  Memoirs  by  William  Bates,  B.A. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth.  35.  6 d. 


MAGIC  LANTERN,  The,  and  its 

Management.  By  T.  C.  Hepworth. 
With  10  Iliusts.  Cr.  8vo,  15. ; cloth,  15. 6 d. 

MAGNA  CHARTA:  A Facsimile  of 

the  Original,  3 ft.  by  2 ft.,  with  Arms  and 
Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  55. 


MACDONALD  (Dr.  GEORGE), 

Books  by. 

Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination 

Ten  Vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt,  in  case,  215.; 
or  separately,  Grolier  cloth,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 
Also  a New  Issue  in  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  25.  net  per  Vol. ; leather,  gilt  top,  35. 
net  per  Vol. 

Vol.  I.  Within  and  Without— The 
Hidden  Life. 

„ II.  The  Disciple  — The  Gospel 
Women— Book  of  Sonnets— 
Organ  Songs. 

„ III.  Violin  Songs— Songs  of  the 
£)ays  and  Nights— A Book 
of  Dreams — Roadside  Poems 
— Poems  for  Children. 

„ IV.  Parables  — Ballads  — Scotch 
„ V.  & VI.  Phantasies.  [Songs. 
„ VII.  The  Portent. 

„ VIII.  The  Light  Princess  — The 
Giant's  Heart— Shadows. 

IX.  Cross  Purposes— Golden  Key 

Carasoyn— LittleDaylight. 

X.  The  Cruel  Painter— The  Wow 

o’Rivven — The  Castle— The 
Broken  Swords— The  Gray 
Wolf— Uncle  Cornelius. 

Poetical  Works  of  George  Mac- 
Donald. 2 Vols.,  cr.8vo,  buckram,  125. 

Heather  and  Snow.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
35.  6 d.  ; post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25. 
Lilith.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  65. 

The  Pocket  George  MacDonald: 

Passages  Chosen  bv  A.  H.  Hyatt,  ifimo, 
cloth  gilt, 25.  net ; leather  gilt,  3s.  net. 


MALLOCK  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 

The  New  Republic.  Post  8vo.  cloth, 
35.  6 d.  ; illustrated  boards,  25. ; Large 
Type,  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott  Svo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  25.  net  ; leather,  gilt  edges, 
35.  net. 

Poems.  Small  4to,  parchment,  85. 

Is  Lite  Worth  Living?  Crown  8vo, 

buckram,  05. 

MALLORY  (Sir  THOMAS).— 

Mort  d’ Arthur,  Selections  from,  edited 
by  B.  M.  Ranking.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  25. 


MARGUERITTE  (PAUL  and 

VICTOR),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  each. 

The  Disaster.  Translated  by  F.  Lees. 
Vanity.  Translated  by  K.  S.  West.  With 
Portrait  Frontispiece. 

The  Commune.  Translated  by  F.  Lees 

and  R.  B.  Douglas.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  65. 

MARIE  DE  MEDICSS  and  the 

Court  of  France  in  the  XVIIth  Cen- 
tury. Translated  from  the  French  of 
Louis  Batiffol  by  Mary  King.  With 
a Portrait.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  75.  6 d.  net. 


MARLOWE’S  Works,  including 

his  Translations.  Edited  with  Notes  by 
Col.  Cunningham.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  35. 6 d. 

MARSH  (RICH  A RD).— A 

Spoiler  of  Men.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. 
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MASTER  OF  GAA1E  (THE): 

The  Oldest  English  Book  on 
Hunting.  By  Edward,  Second  Duke 
of  York.  Edited  by  W.  A.  and  F. 
Baillie-Grohman.  With  Introduction 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Photogravure 
Frontispiece,  and  23  Full-page  Illus- 
trations after  Illuminations.  Large  cr. 
8vo,  cloth,  7 i.  6 d.  net ; parchment, 
jos.  6 d.  net. 

MASSI NGER’S  Plays.  From  the 
Text  of  William  Gifford.  Edited  bv 
Col.  Cunningham.  Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

MASTERA1AN  (J.).— Half  - aT 

dozen  Daughters.  Post  Svo.  bds.,  25. 

M ATTHEWS  (BRANDER).— A 

Secret  of  the  Sea.  Post  Svo,  illus- 
trated boards,  2s. ; cloth,  2 s.  6 d. 

MAX  O’RELL,  Books  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6 d.  each. 

Her  Royal  Highness  Woman. 
Between  Ourselves. 

Rambles  in  Womanland. 

MEADE  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 

A Soldier  of  Fortune.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  35.  6 d. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2 s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Voice  of  the  Charmer. 

In  an  Iron  Grip.  | The  Eiren. 
Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient. 

On  the  Brink  of  a Chasm. 

The  Way  of  a Woman. 

A Son  of  Iahmael. 

An  Adventuress.  1 Rosebury. 
The  Blue  Diamond. 

A Stumble  by  the  Way. 

This  Troublesome  World. 

MEDICI  (Lives  of  the  EARLY)  as 
told  in  their  Letters.  By  Janet  Ross. 
With  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles.  Demy 
8vo,  cloth,  105.  6 cl.  net.  [ Preparing . 

MEDIEVAL  LIBRARY  (The 

New).  Small  crown  8vo,  pure  rag 
paper,  boards,  55.  net  per  vol.  ; pigskin 
with  clasps,  7 s-  6 d.  net  per  vol. 

1.  The  Book  of  the  Duke  of  True 
Dovers.  Translated  from  the  Middle 
French  of  Christine  de  Pisan,  with 
Notes  by  Alice  Kemp-Welch.  Wood- 
cut  Title  and  6 Photogravures. 

2.  Of  the  Tumbler  of  our  Lady, 
and  other  Miracles.  Translated 
from  the  Middle  French  of  Gautier  de 
COINCI,  &c.,  with  Notes  and  Introduction 
by  Alice  Kemp-Welch.  Woodcut  Title 
and  7 Photogravures. 

3.  The  Chatelaine  of  Yergi.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Middle  French  by  ALICE 
Kemp-Welch,  with  the  original  Text, 
and  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  L.  Brandin. 
Woodcut  Title  and  5 Photogravures. 

4.  The  Babee8’  Book.  Edited  from 
Dr.  FURNIVALL’S  Texts,  with  Notes,  by 
Edith  Rickert.  Woodcut  Title  and  6 
Photogravures. 


MEDIEVAL  LIBRARY  (The)  —continued. 
5 The  Book  of  the  Divine  Con- 
solation of  Saint  Angela  da 
Foligno.  Translated  by  Mary  G. 
STEEGMANN.  Woodcut  Title  and  Illusts. 

6.  The  Legend  of  the  Holy  Fina, 
Virgin  of  Santo  Geminiano. 
Translated  by  M.  Mansfield.  Woodcut 
Title  and  6 Photogravures. 

7.  Early  English  Romances  of 
Love.  Edited  in  Modern  English  by 
Edith  Rickert.  5 Photogravures. 

3.  Early  English  Romances  of 
Friendship.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
Edith  Rickert.  6 Photogravures. 

0.  The  Coll  of  Self-Knowledge. 
Seven  Early  Mystical  Treatises  printed  in 
1851.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Edmund  Gardner,  M.A. 
Collotype  Frontispiece  in  two  colours. 

10.  Ancient  English  Christmas 
Carols,  1400-1700.  Collected  and 
arranged  by  Edith  Rickert.  With  8 
Photogravures.  Special  price  of  this 
volume,  boards,  75.  6 d.  net ; pigskin 
with  clasps.  105.  (id.  net. 

11.  Trobador  Poets.  Translated  from 
the  Provencal,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Barbara  Smythe.  Frontispiec  i 
and  Decorative  Initials.  [Preparing;. 

MELBA:  A Biography.  By 

Agnes  M.  Murphy.  With  Chapters  by 
Madame  Melba  on  The  Art  of  Sing- 
ing and  on  The  Selection  of  Music  as 
a Profession.  Portraits,  Views,  and  Fac- 
similes. Demy  8vo,  cloth,  i6j.  net. 

MERRICK  (HOPE).  — When  a 

Girl’s  Engaged.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  3s. 6d. 

MERRICK  (LEONARD),  by. 

The  Man  who  was  Good.  Crown 

8vo,  cl.,  35.  6 d.  : post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  2 s. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each. 

Cynthia.  | This  Stage  of  Fools. 

METHV  BN  (PAUL).— 

Influences.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6,t. 

M H Y N E L L A LI  C El.— The 

Flower  of  the  Mind  : a Choice 

among  the  Best  Poems.  In  i6mo, 

cloth,  gilt,  25.  net ; leather,  3 s.  net. 

MI NTO  i WM . ) . —Was  She  Good 

or  Bad?  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  15.  6 d. 

MITCH  ELL  (EDM. ) , N ovels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Lone  Star  Rush.  With  8 Illusts. 
Only  a Nigger. 

The  Belforts  of  Culben. 

Crown  Svo.  picture  cloth,  flat  backs,  2 s.  each. 

Plotters  of  Paris. 

The  Temple  of  Death. 

Towards  the  Eternal  Snows. 

M1TF0RD  (BERTRAM),  Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3 5.  6 d.  each. 

Rerishaw  Fanning's  Quest. 
Triumph  of  Hilary  Blachland. 
Haviland’s  Chum. 
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MITFORD  (BERTRAM)— continued. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3,5.  bd.  each  ; picture  cloth, 
flat  back,  2 s.  each. 

The  Luck  of  Gerard  Ridgeley. 
The  King’s  Assegai.  With  6 Illusts. 

The  Gun-Runner.  Cr.  Svo,  cl„  3 s.  6 d.; 
Cheap  Edition,  medium  Svo.,  fid. 

Harley  Greenoak’s  Charge.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth.  6s. 

MOLES  WORTH'  (Mrs.).  — 

Hathercourt  Rectory.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth.  35.  6 d.  : post  Svo.  illust.  boards,  2 s. 

MONCRIEFF  (W.  D.  SCOTT-).— 

The  Abdication:  A Drama.  With  7 
Etchings.  Imperial  4to,  buckram,  215. 

MORROW  (W.  C.).— Bohemian 

Paris  of  To- Day.  With  ic6  Illusts. by 
Edouard  Cucuel.  Small  dcmv  Svo. cl. .65. 

MUDDOCK  (J.  E.),  Stories  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Basile  the  Jester. 

Young  Lochinvar. 

The  Golden  Idol. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Dead  Man’s  Secret. 

From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 

Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  ; cloth,  2s.  bd. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood. 

With  12  Ulus,  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.  Cr. 
Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6 d. ; picture  cl.  flat  back.  2s. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRTSTTE)7 

Novels  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. 
each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

A Life’s  Atonement. 

Joseph’s  Coat.  With  12  Illustrations. 
Coals  of  Fire.  With  a Illustrations. 

Yal  Strange.  ! A Wasted  Crime. 
A Capful  o’  Nails.  1 Hsarts. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 

Mount  Despair.  | A Model  Father. 
Old  Blazer’s  Hero. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A Bit  of  Human  Nature. 

First  Person  Singular. 

Rob  Martin’s  Little  Girl. 

Time’s  Revenges. 

Cynic  Fortune.  1 In  Pire3t  Peril. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  3 5.  6 d.  each. 

This  Little  World. 

A Race  for  Millions. 

The  Church  of  Humanity. 

Tales  in  Prose  and  Yerse. 
Despair’s  Last  Journey. 

Y.C. : A Chronicle  of  Castle  Barfield. 
Yerona’s  Father.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65. 
His  Own  Ghost.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3-r.  6 d.  ; picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2 s. 
Joseph’s  Coat.  Popular  Edition, 
medium  Svo,  6 d. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  and 

HENRY  HERMAN,  Novels  by. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  (id.  each  ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards.  2s.  each. 

One  Traveller  Returns. 

The  Bishops’  Bible. 

Paul  Jones’s  Alias.  With  Illustrations 
by  A.  Forestier  and  G.  Nicolet. 


MURRAY  (HENRY),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  cloth,  2 s.  bd.  each. 

A Game  of  Bluif. 

A Song  of  Sixpence. 

NEWBOLT  (HENRY).  — Taken 

from  the  Enemy.  Fcp.  8vo,  pic.  cov.,  is. 


NISBET  (HUME),  Books  by. 

‘Bail  Up!’  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3$.  6d. ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. ; 
Popular  Edition,  medium  8vo,  bd. 

Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.  Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2 s. 


NOROAU  (MAX). — Morganatic. 

Trans,  bv  Elizabeth  Lee.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  bs. 


NORRIS  (W.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  bd.  each  ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Saint  Ann’s.  | Billy  Bellew. 
Mia 


5S  Wentworth’s  Idea. 

cloth.  3 s,  bd. 


Crown  8vo, 


OUIDA,  Novels  by.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  35.  bd.  each  ; post  8vo,  illustrated 
boards,  2 s.  each. 


Tricotrin. 

Buffino. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

Wanda. 

Ariadne. 

Pascarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Puck. 

Idalia. 

Limbi. 

Signa. 

Friendship, 

Gailderoy. 


A Dog  of  Flanders. 
Cecil  Castlemaine’s 
Gage. 

Princess  Napraxine. 
Held  in  Bondage. 
Under  Two  Flags. 
Folle-Farine. 

Two  Wooden  Shoes. 
A Village  Commune. 
In  a Winter  City. 
Santa  Barbara. 

In  Maremma. 

Strathmore. 

Pipistrello. 

Two  Offenders. 
Syrlin. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3,9.  bd.  each. 

A Rainy  June.  | The  Massarenes. 
The  Waters  of  Edera. 

Crown  Svo,  picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2.?.  each. 

Syrlin.  ' The  Waters  of  Edera. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo,  bd.  each. 


Moths. 
Puck. 
Tricotrin. 
Chandos. 
Ariadne. 


Under  Two  Flags. 

Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

The  Massarenes. 

Friendship. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes. 
Idalia.  | Othmar.  | Pascarel. 
A Village  Commune. 
Folle-Farine. 

Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes.  Large 

Type  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  ir.  net ; 
leather,  is.  bd.  net. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected 
from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydney 
Morris.  Fine  Paper  Edition,  pott 
Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  ; leather,  gilt 
edges,  35.  net. 


OHNET  (GEORGES),  NovelsbjL 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

Dr.  Rameau.  | A Last  Love. 
A W eird  Gift.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  bd. 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25. 
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OHNET  (GEORGES)— 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each. 

The  Path  of  Glory. 

Dove's  Depths. 

The  Money-maker. 

The  Woman  of  Mystery. 

The  Conqueress. 

OLIPHANT  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  24.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England 

Whiteladies.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  12 
Illustrations,  3s.  6 d.  ; post  8vo,  bds.,  2 4. 
The  Sorceress.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  34. 6 d. 

OSBOURNE  (LLOYD),  Stories 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  34.  6 d.  each. 

The  Motormaniacs. 

Three  Speeds  Forward.  With 
Illustrations. 


O'SHAUGHNESSY  (ARTHUR). 

Music  & Moonlight.  Fcp.8vo  cl.,  74. 6 d. 

PAIN  (BARRY).— Eliza's  Hus- 

band. Fcap.,  8vo,  14. ; cloth,  14.  6 d. 


PANDURANQ  HAR1;  or, 

Memoirs  of  a Hindoo.  With  Preface 
by  Sir  Bartlk  Freke.  Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  24. 


PARADISE  (The)  or  Garden  of 

the  Holy  Fathers : Histories  of  the 
Anchorites,  Keel  uses,  Coenobites,  Monks, 
and  Ascetic  Fathers  of  the  Deserts  of 
Egypt,  between  about  a.d  250  and  400. 
Compiled  by  Athanasius,  Palladius, 
St.  Jerome,  and  others.  Translated 
from  the  Syriac,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Litt.D. 
With  2 Frontispieces.  2 vols.  large  crown 
8vo,  buckram,  154.  net. 


PARIS  SALON,  The  Illustrated 

Catalogue  of  the.  With  about  300  illus- 
trations. Published  annually.  Dy  8vo,  34. 


PAYN  (JAMES),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  34.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  24.  each. 

Dost  Sir  Massingberd. 

The  Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 

A County  Family. 

Dess  Black  than  We’re  Painted. 
By  Proxy.  1 For  Cash  Only. 
High  Spirits.  | Sunny  Stories. 
A Confidential  Agent. 

A Grape  from  a Thorn.  12  Illusts. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 

Holiday  Tasks.  | At  Her  Mercy. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town.  12  Illusts. 
The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

A Trying  Patient. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 


PAYN  (JAMES) — continued. 

Post  3vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Humorous  Stories.  | From  Exile. 
The  Foster  Brothers. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 
Bentinck’s  Tutor. 

Walter’s  Word,  j Fallen  Fortunes. 
A Perfect  Treasure. 

Dike  Father,  Dike  Son. 

A Woman’s  Vengeance. 

Carlyon’s  Year.  | Cecil’s  Tryst. 
Murphy’s  Master. 

Some  Private  Views. 

Found  Dead.  | Mirk  Abbey. 
A Marine  Residence. 

The  Canon’s  Ward. 

Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 
The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Halves.  | What  He  Cost  Her. 
Kit : A Memory.  | Under  One  Roof. 
Glow-Worm  Tales. 

A Prince  of  the  Blood. 

A Modern  Dick  Whittington. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Portrait  of  Author, 
34. 6d.;  picture  cloth,  Hat  back,  24. 

The  Burnt  Million.  Cheap  Edition, 

post  bvo,  cloth,  14.  net. 

Notes  from  the  ‘News.’  Crown 8vo, 

cloth,  14.  6 d. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6 d.  each. 

Dost  Sir  Massingberd. 

Waiter’s  Word.  1 By  Proxy. 

PAYNE  (WILL).  — Jerry  the 

Dreamer.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  34.  6 d. 

PAUL(MARGARET  A.). — Gentle 

and  Simple.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 34. 6 d. ; 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  24. 

PEARS  (CHARLES).— From  the 

Thames  to  the  Seine.  With  40  Illusts. 

in  Colours  and  Monochrome.  Large 
fcap.  4to,  cloth,  124.  6 d.  net.  [Preparing. 

PENNELL  - ELMHIRST  (Cap- 

tain  E.). — The  Best  of  the  Fun. 

With  8 Coloured  Illustrations  and  48 
others.  Medium  8vo,  cloth,  64.  net. 

PENNY  (F.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  34.  6 d.  each. 

The  Sanyasi.  I TheTea  Planter. 
Caste  and  Creed.  1 Inevitable  Daw. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  64.  each. 

Dilys.  | Dark  Corners. 

The  Unlucky  Mark. 

The  Tea-Planter.  Popular  Edition, 

medium,  8vo,  t id. 

PERRIN  (ALICE),  Novels  by. 

Idolatry.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  64. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  34.  6 d.  each. 

A Free  Solitude.  I East  of  Suez. 
The  Waters  of  Destruction. 

Red  Records. 

The  Stronger  Claim. 

Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6 d.  each. 

The  Stronger  Claim. 

Tno  Waters  of  Destruction. 
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PETIT  HOMME  ROUGE  (Le), 

Books  by.  Demy  8 vo,  cloth,  7s.  6 d.  net 
each.  . 

The  Court  of  the  Tulleries,  1852- 
1870.  With  a Frontispiece. 

The  Favourites  of  Henry  of 

Navarre.  With  Six  Portraits.  _ 

PHELPS  (E.  S.).— Jack  the 

Fisherman.  Illustrated  by  C.  W. 
Reed.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  15.  6 d. 

PHIL  MAY’S  Sketch-Book:  54 

Cartoons.  Crown  folio,  cloth.  2 5.  6 d. 


PHIPSON  (Dr.  T.  L.), -Famous 

Violinists  and  Fine  Violins.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  55. 

PICTURE-MAKING,  Notes  on 

the  Science  of.  By  C.  J.  Holmes, 
M.A.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 
Demy8vo,  cloth,  7 5.  6 d.  net. 

PILKINGTON  (lTL.).— Mallen- 

der’s  Mistake.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  65. 


PRYCE  (RICHARD).  — Miss, 

Maxwell’s  Affections.  Crown  8vo 

cloth,  35.  f d.  ■ post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25. 


PLANCH^  (J.  R.).— Songs  and 

Poems.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Mackarness. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65. 


PLAYS  OF  OUR  FORE- 
FATHERS, and  some  of  the  Tradi- 
tions upon  which  they  were  founded. 

By  C.  M.  Gayley,  LL.D.  With  numerous 
illustrations  Royal  8vo, cloth,  ns.  6 d.  net. 


PLUTARCH’S  Lives  of  Ulus 

trious  Men.  With  Life  of  Plutarch 
by  J.  and  W.  Langhornk,  and  Por- 
traits. Two  Vols.,  8vo,  half-cloth,  105.  6d. 

POE’S(EDGARALLAN)Choice 

Works : Poems,  Stories,  Essays. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Charles 
Baudelaire.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. 


POLLOCK  (W.  H.).— The  Charm, 

and  Other  Drawing- Room  Plays 

By  Sir  Walter  Besant  and  Walter 
H.  Pollock.  With  50  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 


POTTS  (HENRY).  — His  Final 

Flutter.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


POWDER  - PUFF  (The) : 

Ladies'  Breviary.  By  Franz  Blei. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  3.5.  6 d. 


PRAED  (Mrs.  CAMPBELL), 

Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illus.  boards,  is.  ea. 

The  Romance  of  a Station. 

The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 5.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker. 
Christina  Chard. 

Mrs.  Tregaskiss.  With  8 Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Nulma.  | Madame  Izan. 

‘As  a Watch  In  the  Night.’ 

The  Lost  Earl  of  Elian. 

Christiua  Chard.  Cheap  Edition 
post  8vo,  cloth,  i5.  net. 


PRICE  (E.  C.).  — Valentina. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. 


PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.), 

Works  by.  Crown  8vo, cloth.  35.  6 d.  each. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.  With  Star  Maps 
for  every  Night  in  the  Year. 

Flowers  of  the  Sky.  With  55  Illusts. 
Familiar  Science  Studies. 
Mysteries  of  Time  and  Space. 
The  Universe  of  Suns. 


Saturn  and  its  System.  With  13 
Steel  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  65. 
Wages  and  Wants  of  Science 
Workers.  Crown  8vo,  15.  6 d. 


RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.—  By 

Dr.  John  Brown.  Square  i6mo,  with 
Frontispiece,  cloth,  is.  net. 


RAPPOPORT  (A.  S.,  M.A.). — 

The  Curse  of  the  Romaaovs : A Study 
of  the  Reigns  of  Tsars  Paul  I.  and 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  1796-1825.  With 
23  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  165.  net. 


READE’S  (CHARLES)  Novels. 

Collected  Library  Edition,  in  Seventeen 
Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d each. 

Peg  Woffington;  and  Christie 
Johnstone. 

Hard  Cash. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
With  a Preface  by  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

‘ It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.’ 
The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth ; and  Single- 
heart and  Doubleface. 

The  Autobiography  of  a Thief: 
Jack  of  all  Trades ; A Hero  and 
a Martyr;  The  Wandering  Heir. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Double  Marriage. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A Terrible  Temptation. 

Griffith  Gaunt.  I A Woman-Hater. 
Foul  Play.  | A Simpleton. 

The  Jilt : and  Good  Stories  of  Man 
and  other  Animals. 

A Perilous  Secret. 

Readiana;  and  Bible  Characters. 

Also  in  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  25.  each. 

Peg  Woffington.  | A Simpleton. 
Christie  Johnstone. 

‘It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.’ 
The  Course  of  True  Love  Never 
Did  Run  Smooth. 
Autobiography  of  a Thief;  Jack 
o!  all  Trades;  James  Lambert. 
Love  Me  Little,  Lov©  Me  Long. 
The  Double  Marriage. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

A Terrible  Temptation. 

Hard  Cash.  | Readiana. 

Foul  Play.  j Griffith  Gaunt. 
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READE  (CHARLES) — continued. 

Post  8vo,  Illustrated  Boards,  25.  each. 

Put  Yourself  In  His  Place. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

A Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart  and  Doublefaco. 
Good  Stories  of  Man,  &c. 

The  Jilt ; and  other  Stones. 

A Perilous  Secret. 


Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Editions. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  each  ; leather, 
gilt  edges,  35.  net  each. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 
32  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  Hewerdine. 

‘It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.’ 


Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6 d.  each. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

4 It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.’ 
Foul  Play.  | Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Woffington;  and  Christie 
Johnstone. 

Griffith  Gaunt. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
A Perilous  Secret. 

A Woman-hater. 

The  Course  of  True  Love. 


The  Wandering  Heir.  Large  Type 
Edition,  fcap.Svo,  cloth,  15.  net  ; leather, 
15.  6 d.  net. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

With  16  Photogravure  and  84  half-tone 
Illustrations  by  Matt  B.  Hewerdine. 
Small  4to,  cloth,  65.  net. — Also  the 
St.  Martin’s  Illustrated  Edition, 
with  20  Illustrations  in  4 Colours  and 
10  in  Black  and  White  by  Byam  Shaw, 
R.I.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  125.  6 d. ; parch- 
ment, 165.  net. 

RICHARDSON  (FRANK),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Man  who  Lost  his  Past.  With 
50  Illustrations  by  Tom  Browne,  R.I. 

The  Bay swatar  Miracle. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth.  65.  each. 

The  King’s  Counsel. 
Semi-Society. 

There  and  Baolu 

RIDDELL  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

A Rich  Man’s  Daughter.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  35.  6 d. 

Weird  Stories.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
35.  bd. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  2 3. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

The  Uninhabited  House. 

Prince  of  Wales'3  Garden  Party. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
Fairy  Water.  | Idle  Tales. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 


RIVES  (AMELIE),  Stories  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each. 

Barbara  Dering. 

Meriel:  A Love  Story. 


ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Ysfomen  are  Strange.  Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  25. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  35.  6 d.\  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  25. 

The  Woman  in  the  Dark.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. ; postSvo,  illust.  bds.,  25. 


ROLFE  (FR.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65.  each. 

Hadrian  the  Seventh. 

Don  Tarquinio. 

ROLL  OF  BATTLE  ABBEY, 

THE:  A List  of  Principal  Warriors  who 
came  from  Normandy  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  1066.  In  Gold  and  Colours.  55. 

ROSENGARTEN(A.).—  A Hand- 

book  of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  Collett-Sandars.  With 
C30  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  7 5.  6 d. 

ROSS  (ALBERT).— A Sugar 

Princess.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. 


ROWS  ELL  (MARY  C.).— 

Monsieur  de  Paris.  Crown  8vo, 

cloth,  35.  bd, 

RUNCIMAN  (JAS.),  Stories  by. 

Schools  and  Scholars.  Post  8vo, 

cloth,  25.  bd. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks.  Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  35.  bd. 

RUSKIN  SE RIES  (The).  Square 

i6mo,  cl.,  with  coloured  tops  and  decor- 
ative End-papers,  Frontispieces,  and 
Titles,  15.  net  each. 

The  King  of  the  Golden  River. 

By  John  Ruskin.  Illustrated  by 
Richard  Doyle. 

Pab  and  his  Friends.  By  Dr.  John 

Brown. 

Old  Christmas.  By  Washington 

Irving. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Tuscany.  By  I. 

M.  Anderton. 

Ruskin  as  a Religious  Teacher. 

By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 


RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  bd.  each  ; 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each; 
cloth,  25.  bd.  each. 

Round  the  Galley-Fire. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

On  the  Fo’k’sle  Head. 

A Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  ' Ocean  Star.’ 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
The  Tala  of  the  Ten. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy. 

My  Shipmate  Louise. 

Alone  on  a Wide  Wide  Sea, 

The  Good  Ship  * Mohock.’ 

The  Phantom  Death. 

Is  He  the  Man?  | Heart  of  Oak. 
The  Convict  Ship. 

The  Last  Entry. 
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RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK )- continued. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  (id.  each. 

A Tale  of  Two  Tunnels. 

The  Death  Ship. 

The  ‘ Pretty  Polly.’  With  12  Illustra- 
tions by  G.  E.  Robertson. 

Overdue.  | Wrong  Side  Out. 

The  Convict  Ship.  Popular  Edition, 
medium  8vo,  6 d.  

RUSSELL  (HERBERT).— True 

Blue.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3?.  6 d. 

R LJSSELL  (DORA)Novel ~sby. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d.  each  ; picture 
cloth,  flat  back,  2.5.  net  each. 

A Country  Sweetheart. 

The  Drift  of  Fate. 

RUSSELL  (Rev.  JOHN)  and  his 

Out-of-door  Life.  By  E.  W.  L. 

Davies.  With  Illustrations  coloured  by 
hand.  Royal  8vo,  cloth.  i6.t.  net. 

RUSSIAN  BASTILLE,  THE 

(The  Fortress  of  Schluessclburg).  By  I. 
P.  Youvatshev.  Translated  by  A.  S. 
Rappoport,  M.A.  With  16  Plates. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

SAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN),  N ovels 

by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6d.  each  ; post 
Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

A Fellow  of  Trinity.  With  a Note 
by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  Junior  Dean. 

Orchard  Damerel. 

The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's. 

In  the  Face  of  the  World. 

To  His  Own  Master. 

The  Tremlett  Diamonds. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.?.  6 d.  each. 

The  Wooing  of  May. 

Fortune’s  Gate. 

A Tragic  Honeymoon. 

Gallantry  Bower. 

A Proctor’s  Wooing. 

Bonnie  Maggie  Lauder. 

Mrs.  Dunbar’s  Secret. 

Mary  Unwin.  With  8 Illustrations. 

SAINT  JOHN  (BAYLE).  — A 

Levantine  Family.  Cr.  Svo.  cl..  3s.  fid. 

SALA  (G.  A.). — Gaslight  and 

Daylight.  Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  2.t, 

SCOTLAN  D YARD,  Past  & Present 

By  Ex-Chief-Inspector  Cavanagh.  Post 
8vo.  illustrated  boards.  2.c.  : cloth.  2s.  6d. 

SELINCOURT  (HLJ  G H DF.C- 
Oxford  from  the  Inside.  With  S 
coloured  Illustrations  and  4 in.  mono- 
chrome by  Yoshio  Markino.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  6s.  net. 

SERGEANT(ADELINE),  Novels 

by.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6 d.  each. 

Under  False  Pretences. 

Dr.  Endicott’s  Experiment. 

The  Missing  Elizabeth.  Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  6s. 


ST.  MARTIN’S  LIBRARY  (The). 

Tn  pocket  size,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2 s.  net  per 
Vol.  ; leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net  per  Vol. 
By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

London.  | Westminster. 

Jerusalem.  By  Besant  and  Palmer. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
Sir  Richard  Whittington. 
Gaspard  de  Coligny. 

By  Boccaccio. 

The  Decameron. 

By  Robert  Browning. 

Plppa  Passes:  and  Men  and  Wo- 
men. With  10  Illustrations  in  Colours 
by  E.  F.  Brickdale. 

By  Robert  Buchanan. 

The  Shadow  of  the  Sword. 

By  Hall  Caine. 

The  Deemster. 

Bv  Wilkie  Collins. 

The  Woman  in  White. 

By  Daniel  Deeoe. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  With  37  Illus- 
trations by  G.  Cruikshank. 

By  Charles  Dickens. 
Speeches.  With  Portrait. 

By  Austin  Dobson. 

Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes. 

Three  Series,  each  Illustrated. 

By  W.  S.  Gilbert. 

Original  Plays.  Three  Series. 

By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  Bret  Harte. 

Condensed  Novels. 

Mliss,  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp, 

and  othei  Stories.  With  Portrait. 

By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.  Illustrated  by  J.  G.  Thomson. 
Compiled  bv  A.  H.  Hyatt. 

The  Charm  of  London:  An  Anthology. 
The  Charm  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Charm  of  Venice. 

The  Charm  of  Paris. 

Bv  Richard  Jefferies. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields. 

The  Open  Air. 

Nature  near  London. 

By  Charles  Lamb. 

The  Essays  of  Elia. 

By  Lord  Macaulay. 

History  of  England,  in  5 Volumes. 

Bv  Justin  McCarthy. 

The  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1 Vol. 
A History  of  the  Four  Georges 
and  of  William  IV.,  in  2 Vols. 

A History  of  Our  Own  Times  from 
Accession  of  Q.  Victoria  to  1897,  in  3 Vols. 
By  George  MacDonald. 

Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination, 
in  10  Vols.  i6mo.  (For  List,  see  p.  19.) 
By  W.  H.  Mallocic. 

The  New  Republic. 

By  Ouida. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos.  Se- 
lected by  F.  Sydney  Morris. 

By  Charles  Reade. 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.  With 

32  Illustrations  by  M.  B.  Hewer  dine. 

‘It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.’ 
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ST.  MARTIN'S  LIBRARY  — continued. 
By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

An  Inland  Voyage. 

Travels  with  a Donkey. 
Memories  and  Portraits. 
Yirginibus  Puerisque. 

Men  and  Books. 

New  Arabian  Nights. 

Across  the  Plains. 

The  Merry  Men. 

Prince  Otto. 

In  the  South  Seas. 

Essays  of  Travel. 

Weir  ot  Hermiston. 

The  Silverado  Squatters. 
Collected  Poems. 

By  H.  A.  Taine. 

History  of  English  Literature,  in 

4 Vols.  With  32  Portraits. 

By  Mark  Twain.— Sketches. 

By  Walton  and  cotton. 

The  Complete  Angler. 

By  Walt  Whitman. 

Poems.  Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  M. 
Rossetti.  With  Portrait. 

SEYMOUR  (CYRiL),  Novels  by^ 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j.  each. 

The  Magic  of  To-Morrow. 

Comet  Chaos. 

SHAKESPEARE  LIBRARY. 

Part  I. 

THE  OLD-SPELLING 
SHAKESPEARE. 

With  the  spelling  of  the  Quarto  or  the 
Folio  as  the  basis  of  the  Text,  and  all 
changes  marked  in  heavy  type.  Edited, 
with  brief  Introductions  and  Notes,  by  F. 
].  Furnivall,  M.A.,  D.  Litt.,  and  F.  W. 
Clarke,  M.A.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  25. 
6 d.  net  each  Play  ; or  Library  Edition, 
pare  rag  paper,  half-parchment,  5 s.  net 
per  Play.  A list  of  the  volumes  already 
published  or  in  the  press  may  be  had. 
Part  II. 

THE  SHAKESPEARE  CLASSICS. 

Small  crown  8vo,  quarter-bound  antique 
grey  boards,  2s.  6 d.  net  per  vol. ; whole 
gold-brown  velvet  persian,  45.  net 
per  vol. ; also  a Limited  Edition  on 
larger  paper,  half  parchment,  gilt  tops 
5 j.  net.  ' per  vol.  Each  volume  with 
Frontispiece. 

Volumes  published  or  in  preparation. 

1.  Lodge’s  ‘Rosalynde’:  the 

original  of  Shakespeare’s  ‘ As 
You  Like  It.”  Edited  by  W.  W. 
GREG,  M.A. 

.?.  Greene’s  ‘ Pandosto,’  or  ‘ Doras- 
tus  and  Fawnia’:  the  original 
of  Shakespeare’s  ‘Winter’s 
Tale.’  Edited  by  P.  G.  Thomas. 

3.  Brooke’s  Poem  of'  Romeus  and 
Juliet’:  the  original  of  Shake- 
speare’s ‘Romeo  and  Juliet.’ 
Edited  by  P.  A.  DANIEL.  Modernised 
and  re-edited  by  J.  J.  Monro. 

4 ‘The  Troublesome  Reign  of 
King  John’:  the  Play  rewritten 
by  Shakespeare  as  ‘King  John.’ 
Edited  by  F.  J.  Furnivall,  D.Litt. 


SHAKESPKARE  LIBRARY  — cont. 

The  Shakespeare  Classics — continued. 

5,6.  ‘The  History  of  Hamlet*: 
With  other  Documents  illustrative  of 
the  sources  of  Shakspeare’s  Play,  and  an 
Introductory  Study  of  the  LEGEND  OF 
Hamlet  by  Prof.  I.  Gollancz. 

7.  ‘ The  Play  of  King  Lelr  and  His 
Three  Daughters  ’ : the  old  play 
on  the  subject  of  King  Lear, 
Edited  by  Sidney  Lee,  D.Litt. 

8.  ‘The  Taming  of  a Shrew*: 
Being  the  old  play  used  by  Shakespeare 
in  1 The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.’  Edited 
bv  Professor  F.  S.  Boas,  M.A. 

9.  The  Sources  and  Analogues  of 
‘ A MidsummerNlght’s  Dream.* 
Edited  by  Fra  Sidgwick. 

10.  ‘The  Famous  Victories  of 
Henry  Y.’ 

11.  ‘The  Menaechmi’:  the  original 
of  Shakespeare’s  ‘Comedy  of 
Errors.’  Latin  texs,  with  the  Eliza- 
bethan Translation.  Edited  by  W.  H.  D. 
Rouse  Litt.D. 

12.  ‘Promos  and  Cassandra’: 
the  source  of  * Measure  for 

Measure.’ 

13.  ‘Apolonius  and  Silla’:  the 

source  of  Twelfth  Night.’  Edited  by 
Morton  Luce. 

14.  ‘The  First  Part  of  the  Conten- 
tion betwixt  the  two  famous 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter,’ and  ‘ The  True  Tragedy  of 
Richard,  Duke  of  York’:  the 
originals  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of 
‘ King  Henry  VI.’ 

15.  The  Sources  of  ‘ The  Tempest.’ 

16.  The  Sources  of  ‘ Cymbeline.’ 

17.  Th::  Sources  and  Analogues 
of  ‘The  Merchant  of  Yenice.’ 

Edited  by  Professor  I.  GOLLANCZ. 

18.  Romantic  Tales  : the  sources  of 
‘ The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,’  * Merry 
Wives,’  ‘Much  Ado  about  Nothing,’ 

4 All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well.’ 

19,20  Shahespeare’s  Plutarch:  the 
sources  of  ‘ Julius  Caesar,  ’Antony  and 
Cleopatra,’  Coriolanns,’  and  ‘Timon.’ 
Edited  by  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke,  M.A. 

Part  III. 

THE  LAMB  SHAKESPEAJRE 
FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 

With  Illustrations  and  Music.  Based  on 
Mary  and  Charles  Lamb’s  Tales  from 
Shakespeare,  and  edited  by  Professor 
I. Gollancz,  who  has  inserted  within  the 
setting  of  the  original  prose  those  scenes 
and  passages  from  the  Plays  with  which 
the  young  readershould  early  become  ac- 
quainted. The  Music  arranged  by  T. 
Maskell  Hardy.  Imperial i6mo, cloth. 
15.  fid.  net  per  vol.  ; leather.  2 s.  6 d.  net  per 
vol. ; Special  School  Edition,  linen,  Sd. 
net  per  vol. 

I.  The  Tempest. 

II.  As  You  Like  It. 

III.  A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream. 

IV.  The  Merchant  of  Yenice. 

V.  The  Winter’s  Tale. 

VI.  Twelfth  Night. 
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SHAKESPEARE  LIBRARY— cow/. 

The  Lamb  Shakespeare— continued. 

VII.  Cymbeline. 

VIII.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

IX.  Macbeth. 

X.  Much  Ado  About  Nothing. 

XI.  A Life  of  Shakespeare  for  the 

Y oung.  [ Preparing. 

XII,  An  Evening  with  Shake- 
speare : 10  Dramatic  Tableaux  for 
Young  People,  with  Music  by  T. 
Maskell  Hardy,  and  Illustrations. 
Cloth,  2s.  net  ; leather,  3 s.  6 d.  net  ; 
linen,  is.  6 d.  net. 

Part  IV. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  ENGLAND. 

A series  of  volumes  illustrative  of  the  life, 
thought,  and  letters  of  England  in  the  time 
of  Shakespeare.  The  first  volumes  are— 
Robert  Laneham’s  Letter, describing 
part  of  the  Entertainment  given  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth  Castle  in 
1575.  With  Introduction  by  Dr.  FURNI- 
vall,  and  Illustrations.  Demy  Svo, 
cloth,  5*.  net. 

The  Rogues  and  Vagabonds  of 
Shakespeare’s  Youth : reprints  of 
Awdeiey’s  ‘ Fraternitye  of  Vacabondes,’ 
H arman  s ‘Caveat  for  Com  monCursetors,’ 
Parson  Haben’sor  Hyberdyne’s  ‘ Sermon 
in  Praise  of  Thieves  and  Thievery,’  &c. 
With  many  woodcuts.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction. by  Edward  Viles  and  Dr. 
Furnivai.L.  Dtmv  Svo,  cloth,  5s.  net. 
Shakespeare’s  Holinshed : a reprint 
of  all  the  passages  in  Holinshed’s 
‘Chronicle’  of  which  use  was  made  in 
Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,  with 
Notes.  Edited  by  W.  0.  Boswell 
Stone.  Royal  Svo.  cloth,  ioj  6 d.  net. 
The  Book  of  Elizabethan  Verse. 
Edited,  with  Notes,  bv  William 
Stanley  Braithwaite.  With  Frontis- 
piece and  Vignette,  Small  crown  Svo, 
cloth,  6s.  net : vellum  gilt.  12s.  6 d.  net. 
The  Shakespeare  Allusion  Book. 
Reprints  of  all  references  to  Shakespeare 
and  hisWbrks  before  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  collected  by  Dr.  Inglkby,  Miss 
L.  Toulmin  Smith,  Dr.  Eurnivall,  and 
J.  J.  Munro.  Two  vols.,  royal  Svo,  cloth, 
2ir.  net. 

Harrison’s  Description  of  Eng- 
land. Part  IV.  Uniform  with  Parts 
I.-III.  as  issued  by  the  New  Sbakspere 
Society.  Edited  by  Dr.  Furnivall. 
With  additions  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stupes. 
(250  copies  onlv.)  175.  6 d.  net. 

A Study  of  Shakespeare.  By  A.  C. 

SWINBURNE.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  85. 

The  Age  of  Shakespeare.  By  A.  C. 

Swinburne.  Crown  Svo,  buckram,  61. 
net. 

Shakespeare’s  Sweetheart : a 

Romance.  By  Sarah  H.  sterling. 
With  6 Coloured  Illustrations  by  C.  E. 
Peck.  Square  Svo,  cloth,  6.?. 

SHARP  (WILLIAM).— Children 

of  T o-morro  w.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 


SHERARD  (R.  H.).— Rogues. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6 d. 


SHERIDAN’S  (RICHARD 

BRINSLEY)  Complete  Works. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6rf. 

SHERWOOD  (MARGARET).— 

DAPHNE:  a Pastoral.  With  Coloured 
Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. 

SHIEL  (M.  P.),  Novels  by. 

The  Purple  Cloud.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35. 6 d. 
Unto  the  Third  Generation.  Cr.Svo, 

cloth,  6s. 


SIGNBOARDS:  Their  History,  in- 
cluding Famous  Taverns  and  Remarkable 
Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  J. 
C.  Hotter.  With95  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

SIMS  (GEORGE  R.),  Books  by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each ; cloth 
limp,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  Ring  o’  Bells. 

Tinkletop’s  Crime.  | Zeph. 
Dramas  of  Life.  With  60  Illustrations. 
My  Two  Wives.  | Tales  of  To-day. 
Memoirs  of  a Landlady. 

Scenes  from  the  Show. 

The  Ten  Commandments. 


Crown  Svo,  picture  cover,  is.  each ; cloth, 
15.  6 d.  each. 

The  Dagonet  Reciter  and  Reader. 
The  Case  of  George  Candlemas. 
Dagonet  Ditties.  Life  We  Live. 
Young  Mrs.  Caudle. 

Li  Ting  of  London. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each  ; post  Svo, 
picture  boards,  2 s.  each  ; cloth,  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs. 

Mary  Jane  Married. 

Dagonet  Abroad. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 


Crown  Svo.  cloth , 35.  6 d.  each. 

Joyce  Pleasantry.  With  a Frontis- 
piece by  Hugh  Thomson. 

For  Life— and  After. 

Once  upon  a Christmas  Time. 

With  8 Illustrations  by  Chas.  Green,  R.I. 
In  London’s  Heart. 

A Blind  Marriage. 

Without  the  Limelight. 

The  Small-part  Lady. 

Blographs  of  Babylon. 

His  Wife’s  Revenge. 

The  Mystery  of  Mary  Anne. 

Picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s.  each. 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

In  London's  Heart. 

P pular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6 d.  each. 
Mary  Jane’s  Memoirs. 

Mary  Jane  Married. 

| Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

How  the  Poor  Live;  and  Horrible 
London.  Crown  Svo,  leatherette,  15. 

1 Dagonet  Dramas.  Crown  Svo,  15. 
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SPETTIGUE  (H.*  H.).  - The 


SHELLEY’S  Complete  WORKS 

in  Veraeand  Prose.  Edited  by  R. 
Herne  Shepherd.  5 Vols.,  35.  6 d.  ea. 

Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols. : 

Vol.  I.  Margaret  Nicholson ; Shelley’s 
Correspondence  with  Stockdale ; Wandering 
jew;  Queen  Mab  ; Alastor  ; Rosalind  and 
Helen  ; Prometheus  Unbound  ; Adonais. 

Vol.  II.  Laon  and  Cythna ; The  Cenci; 
Julian  and  Maddalo  ; Swellfoot  the  Tyrant ; 
The  Witch  of  Atlas  ; Epipsychidion  ; Hellas. 

Vol.  Ill,  Posthumous  Poems ; The 
Masque  of  Anarchy  ; and  other  Pieces. 

Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols. ; 

Vol.  I.  Zastrozzi ; St.  Irvyne  ; Dublin  and 
Marlow  Pamphlets  ; Refutation  of  Deism  ; 
Lettersto  Leigh  Hunt  ; Minor  Writings. 

Vol.  II.  Essays;  Letters  from  Abroad; 
Translations  and  Fragments  ; a Biography. 


SISTER  DORA.  By  M.  Lonsdale. 

Demy  8vo,  4 d. ; cloth,  6 d. 


SLANG  DICTIONARY  (The):  His- 

torical and  Anecdotal.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s.  6 d. 


SMEDLEY  (CONSTANCE:  Mrs. 

Maxwell  Armfield),  Novels  by. 
Crown  8vo,  cloih,  6s.  each. 

The  June  Princess.  | Service. 


SOCIETY  IN  LONDON.  Crown 

8vo,  ii. ; cloth,  15.  6d. 


SOMERSET  (Lord  HENRY).— 

Songs  of  Adieu.  4to,  Jap.  vellum,  6s. 


SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

The  Mysteries  of  Keron  Dyke; 
By  Devious  Ways. 

Hoodwinked;  & Sandy  croft  Mys- 
tery. I The  Golden  Hoop. 

Back  to  Life.  | Quittance  in  Full. 
The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 

Burgo’s  Romance. 

A Husband  from  the  Sea. 


Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

Her  Ladyship.  | The  Grey  Monk; 
The  Master  of  Trenance. 

The  Secret  of  Wyvern  Towers. 
Doom  of  Siva.  | As  it  was  Written 
The  Web  of  Fate. 

Experiences  of  Mr.  Yerschoyle. 


Stepping  Blindfold;  Cr.8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Wife  or  No  Wife.Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6 d. 


SPEIGHT  (E.  E.).— The  Galleon 

of  Torbay.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


SPENSER  for  Children.  ByM.H. 

TOWRY.  With  Coloured  Illustrations  by 
W.  J.  Morgan.  Crown  4to,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 


Heritage  of  Eve.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


SPIELMANN  (MRS.  M.  H.).— 

MargeryRedfordand  her  Friends. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  by  GORDON 
Browne.  Large  crown  8vo,  cloth.  5s.  net. 

The  Rainbow  Book:  Sixteen 

Tales  of  Fun  and  Fancy.  With 

37  Illustrations  bv  Arthur  Rackham, 
Hugh  Thomson,  Bernard  Partridge, 
Lewis  Baumer,  and  other  artists.  Large 
crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s.  net. 


SPRIGGE  (S.  SQUIRE). —An 

industrious  Chevalier.  Crown  8vo, 

3-f- 


STAFFORD  (JOHN),  Novels  by. 

Doris  and  I.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  0 d. 
Carlton  Priors.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


STANLEY  (WINIFRED).  — A 

Flash  of  the  Will.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


STARRY  HEAVENS  Poetical 

Birthday  Book.  Pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6 d. 

STEDMAN  (E.  C.).— Victorian 

Poets,  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  9s. 


STEPHENS  (RICCARDO).— The 

Cruciform  Mark.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3s.  6 d. 


STEPHENS  (R.  NEILSON). — 

Philip  Winwood.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d. 


STERLING  (S.  H.),  Stories  by. 

Square  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

Shake&paara’s  Sweetheart.  With 

6 Coloured  Illustrations  by  C.  E.  Peck. 

A Lady  of  King  Arthur’s  Court. 

With  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Clara 
Elsene  Peck,  and  other  Decorations. 


STERNDALE  (R.  ARMITAGE). 

— The  Afghan  Knife.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
3s.  6 d.  ; illustrated  boards,  2 s. 


STERNE  (LAURENCE).— 

A Sentimental  Journey.  With  89 
Illustrations  by  T.  H.  Robinson,  and 
a Photogravure  Portrait.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  gilt,  3s.  6 d. 

STEVENSON  (BURTON  E.).— 

Affairs  of  State.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 

3s.  6 d. 

STO CKTON  (FRANK  R.).-The 

Young  Alaster  of  Hyson  Hall.  With 

36  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
3s.  6 d. ; picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2 s. 


STODDARD  (C.  W.),  Books  by. 

Post  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  65.  net  each. 
South- Sea  Idyls:  Summer  Cruising. 

The  Island  of  Tranquil  Delights. 
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STEVENSON  (R.  LOUIS), 

Works  by.  Cr.  8vo,  buckram,  6.v.  each. 

Travels  with  a Donkey.  With  a 
Frontispiece  by  Wai.ter  Crane. 

An  Inland  Voyage.  With  a Frontis- 
piece by  Walter  Crane. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Man  & Books. 

The  Silverado  Squatters. 

The  Merry  Men. 

Underwoods:  Poems. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Yirginibus  Puerisque. 

Ballads.  I Prince  Otto. 

Across  the  Plains. 

Weir  of  Hermiston. 

In  the  South  Seas. 

Essays  of  Travel. 

Tales  and  Fantasies. 

Essays  in  the  Art  of  Writing. 

A Lowden  Sabbath  Morn.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  other  Illustra- 
tions by  A.  S.  Boyd. 

Songs  of  Travel.  Cr.  8vo,  buckram,  5r. 

New  Arabian  Nights.  Crown  8vo, 
buckram,  65. ; post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.; 
Popular  Edition,  medium  Svo,  6 d. 
Large  crown  Svo,  cloth,  7 s.  6d.  net  each  ; 
parchment,  ior.  bd.  net  each  ; LARGE  Paper 
Edition,  pure  rag  paper,  the  Plates 
mounted,  vellum,  21s.  net  each. 

An  Inland  Voyage.  With  12  Illus- 
trations in  Colour,  12  in  Black  and  White, 
and  other  Decorations,  by  Noel  Rooke, 

Travels  with  a Donkey  in  the 
Cevennes.  With  12  Illustrations  in 
Colour,  12  in  Black  and  White,  and 
other  Decorations,  by  Noel  Rooice. 

A Child’s^Garden  oTVerses.  With 
12  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  numerous 
Black  and  White  Drawings  by  Milli- 
cent  Sowerby.  Large  crown  Svo,  cloth, 
5s.  net ; Large  Paper  Edition,  parch- 
ment, ios.  bd.  net. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  backs,  is.  net  each  ; leather, 
2s.  net  each. 

A Christmas  Sermon. 

Prayers  Written  at  Vailima. 

There  is  al$o  a Miniature  Edition  oi 
the  Prayers  in  velvet  calf  yapp  (2^  by 
3J  in.),  is.  bd.  net. 

The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Rajah’s 
Diamond.  (From  New  Arabian 
Nights.)  With  8 Illustrations  by  W.  J. 
Hennessy.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  bd. 

The  Stevenson  Reader.  Edited  by 
Lloyd  Osbourne.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
2s.  bd. ; buckram,  gilt  top.  3s.  bd. 

The  Pocket  R.L.S.:  Favourite  Pas- 

sages. i6mo.cl„  2s.  net  ; leather,  3s.  net. 

Large  Type,  Fine  Paper  Editions. 
Pott  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net  each  ; 
leather,  eilt  edges,  3s.  net  each. 

An  Inland  Voyage. 

Travels  with  a Donkey. 

Yirginibus  Puerisque. 

Familiar  Studies  of  Men  & Books. 

New  Arabian  Nights. 

Memories  and  Portraits. 

Across  the  Plains. 

The  Merry  Men.  | Prince  Otto. 

In  the  South  Seas. 


STEVENSON  (R.  LOUIS)— continued. 
Essays  of  Travel. 

The  Silverado  Squatters. 

Weir  of  Hermiston. 

Collected  Poems  of  R.  L.  S. 

R.L. Stevenson:  A Study.  By  H.B. Bail- 
don.  With  2 Portraits.  Cr.  Svo, buckram, 6s. 
Recollections  of  R.  L.  Stevenson 
in  the  Pacific.  By  Arthur  John- 
stone. With  Portrait  and  Facsimile 
Letter.  Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6s.  net 

STOlNE  (CHRISTOPHER)-— 

They  also  Serve.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 6s. 

STRAUS  (RALPH),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

The  Man  Apart. 

The  Little  God’s  Drum. 

STRUTT  (JOSEPH). —The 

Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  People 

of  England.  With  140  Illustrations. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3 s.  6 d. 

STUART  (H.  LONG  AN .) — 

Weeping:  Cross.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

S U LT  A N(T  HE)  XN  DlHSSUB- 
JECTS.  By  Richard  Davey.  With 
Portrait.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7 5.  6d.  net. 

SUNDOWNER,  Stories  by. 

Told  by  the  Taffrail.  Cr.  8vo,  31.  6 d. 
The  Tale  of  the  Serpent.  Crown 

Svo,  cloth,  flat  back,  2 s. 

SUTRO  (ALFRED).  — The 

Foolish  Virgins;  Fcp.  Svo,  is.;  cl.,  is.6d. 

SWIFT’S  (Dean)  Choice  Works, 

in  Prose  and  Verse.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  3s.  6 d. 
Jonathan  Swift : A Study.  By  J. 
Churton  Collins.  Cr.  8vo,  cl„  31.  6 d. 

SWINBURNE’S  (ALGERNON 

CHARLES)  Works. 

Mr.  Swinburne’s  Collected  Poems. 

In  6 Vols..  crown  8vo,  36$.  net  the  set. 

Mr.  Swinburne’s  Collected  Tra- 
gedies. In  sVols.,  cr.Svo,  30$.  net  the  set. 
Selections  from  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
Works.  With  Preface  by  T.  Watts- 
Dunton,  and  2 Photogravure  Plates. 
F cap.  Svo,  6s. 

The  Queen-Mother;  and  Rosa- 
mond. Crown  Svo,  7 s.  6d.  net. 
Atalanta  in  Caiydon.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Chastelard : A Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  7 s. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  First  Series. 
Crown  Svo,  9 s. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Second  Series. 

Crown  Svo,  9?. 

Poems  and  Ballads.  Third  Series. 

Crown  Svo,  7 s.  ,, 

Songs  before  Sunrise.  - Crown  Svo, 

10s.  6 d. 

Both  well : A Tragedy.  Crown  8vo,  12$.  6 d. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.  Crown  8vo,6 s 
George  Chapman  (In  Vol.  II.  of  G. 

Chapman's  Works.)  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6 d. 
Essays  and  Studies.  Crown  Svo,  12*. 
Erechtheus:  A Tragedy.  Crown  Svo  6s. 
A Note  on  Charlotte  Bronte.  Crown 
Svo,  6?. 

A Study  of  Shakespeare,  Cr.  8vo,  Si. 
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SWINBURNE  (A.  C.)  — continued. 

Song's  of  the  Springtides.  Crown 

8vo.  6s. 

Studies  in  Song.  Crown  8vo,  7 s. 
Mary  Stuart:  A Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  84. 
Tristram  of  Lyonesse.  Crown  8vo,Q4. 
A Century  of  Roundels.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
A Midsummer  Holiday.  Cr.Svo,  7 s. 
Marino  Faliero:  A Tragedy.  Crown 
8vo,  64. 

A Study  of  Victor  Hugo.  Cr.  8vo,  6s. 
Miscellanies.  Crown  8vo,  12s. 
Locrine : A Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  6s. 

A Study  of  Ben  Jonson.  Cr.  8vo,  7 s. 
The  Sisters : A Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  65. 
Astrophel,  &c.  Crown  Svo,  7 5, 
Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry. 
Crown  Svo,  94. 

The  Tale  of  Balen.  Crown  Svo,  7 a 
Rosamund,  Queen  of  the  Lom- 
bards : A Tragedy.  Crown  Svo,  65. 

A Channel  Passage.  Crown  Svo,  7 s. 
Love’s  Cross-Currents:  A Year’s 
Letters.  Crown  Svo,  6a.  net. 

William  Blake.  Crown  Svo,  6a.  net. 
The  Duke  of  Ga.ndia.  Crown  Svo,  54. 
The  Age  of  Shakespeare.  Crown 
8vo,  6a.  net. 

SWINNERTON  (FRANK  A.).— 

. The  Merry  Heart.  Cr.  Svo.  clo’6.  6? 

SYRETT  (NETTA),  Novels  by. 

Anne  Page.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  34.  6d. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6a.  each. 

A Castle  of  Dreams. 

Olivia  L.  Carsw. 

TAINE’S  History  of  English 

Literature.  Trans.  byHENRY  Van  Laun. 
Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cl.,  30A. — Popular 
Edition,  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cl.,  15s. ; 
Fine  Paper  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  with 
32  Portraits,  pott  Svo,  cloth, gilt  top,  2A.nct 
per  vol. ; leather,  p’lt  edges,  3A.  net  per  vol. 

TALES  FOR  THE  HOMES. 

By  Twenty-Six  Well-knownAuthors. 
Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Marchant.  Published 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Barnardo  Me- 
morial Fund.  With  3 Portraits.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth.  5a  net 

TAYLOR  (TOM).  — Historical 

Dramas.  Crown  8vo,  ia.  each. 

‘Jeanne  Darc.’ 

‘Twixt  Axe  and  Crown.’ 

‘The  Fool’s  Revenge.’ 

• Arkwright’s  Wife.’ 

4 Anne  Boleyn.’ 

‘Plot  and  Passion.’ 

THACKERAY  : The  Rose  and 

The  Ring:.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece, 
44  Illustrations  (12  in  Two  Tints)  and 
Decorative  End-papers  hv  Gordon 
Browne.  Detny  8vo,  cloth,  3A.  6 d.  net. 

Thackeray  (The  Pocket).  Arranged 
bv  A.  H.  Hyatt.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt 
top.  2s.  net  ; leather,  gilt  top,  35.  net. 

THOMAS  (ANNIE),  Novels  by. 

The  Siren’s  Web.  Cr.  8vo.  c!.,  3a.  6 d. 
Comrades  True.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6a. 


THOMAS  (BERTHA),  Novels  by. 

In  a Cathedral  City.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3A.  6d. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth.  6s.  each. 

The  House  on  the  Scar. 

The  Son  of  the  House. 


THOREAU : His  Life  and  Aims. 

By  A.  H.  Page.  With  a Portrait.  Post 
8vo,  buckram,  3a.  6 d. 


THORNBURY  (WALTER).— 

Tales  for  the  Marines.  Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  2 a. 


TIMBS  (JOHN),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3A.  6 d.  each. 

Clubs  and  Club  Life  in  London. 

With  41  Illustrations. 

English  Eccentrics  and  Eccen- 
tricities. With  48  Illustrations. 


TREETON  (ERNEST  A.).— The 

Instigator.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6a. 


TROLLOPE  (ANTHONY),  Novels 

by.  _ Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3a.  6 d.  each;  post 
Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2a.  each. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

Frau  Frohmann.  | Marion  Fay. 
The  Land- Leaguers. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2a.  each. 

Kept  in  the  Dark. 

The  American  Senator. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3a.  6 d.  each. 

Mr.  Scarborough’s  Family. 
John  Caldigate. 


TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.), 

Novels  by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3A.  6 d. 
each ; post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  24.  each. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Mabel’s  Progress.  | Anne  Furness. 


TROLLOPE  (T.  A.).— Diamond 

Cut  Diamond.  Post  8vo,  illus.  bds.,  24. 


TURENNE  (RAYMOND).— The 

Last  of  the  Mammoths.  Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  34.  6 d. 


TWAIN’S  (MARK)  Books. 

UNIFORM  LIBRARY  EDITION.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth.  34.  6d.  each. 

Mark  Twain’s  Library  of  Humour. 

With  to7  Illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 

Roughing  It : and  The  Innocents 

at  Home.  With  200  Illustrations  by 

F.  A.  Fraser. 

The  American  Claimant.  With  81 

Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst  and  others. 
Pudd’nhead  Wilson.  With  Portrait 
and  Six  Illustrations  bv  T ouis  Loeb. 

* The  Adventuresof  Tom  Sawyer. 

With  hi  Illustrations. 
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TWAIN  (MARK)— continued. 

Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.  With  26 

Illustrations  bv  Dan  Bkard. 

Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,  With  Port. 

• A Tramp  Abroad.  With  314  Illusts. 

• The  Innocents  Abroad:  or,  New 

Pilgrim's  Progress.  With  234  Illusts. 

• The  Gilded  Age.  By  Mark  Twain 

and  C.  D.  Warner.  With  212  Illusts. 

• The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

With  190  Illustrations. 

• Iiife  on  the  Mississippi.  300  Illusts. 
•The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry 

Finn.  174  Illusts.  bv  K.  XV.  Kemble. 
•A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King 
Arthur.  220  Illusts.  1 y Dan  Beard. 

• The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 
•The  £1,000,000  Bank-Note. 

A Double-barrelled  Detective 
Story.  With  7 Illustrations. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of 
Arc.  With  12  Illusts.  by  F.  V.  Du  Mono. 
More  Tramps  Abroad. 

The  Man  that  Corrupted  Hadley  - 
burg.  With  Frontispiece. 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain. 

With  Life,  Portrait,  and  Illustrations. 

•**  The  Books  marked  * may  be  had  also  in 
post  8vo,  cloth,  2 s.  each. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  8vo,  6 d.  each. 

Tom  Sawyer.  | A Tramp  Abroad. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 


Mark  Twain’s  Sketches.  Pott  8vg, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  2s.  net ; leather,  gilt  edges. 
35.  net ; post  8vo,  cloth,  2s. 


TWELLS  (JULIA  H.).— Et  tu, 

Sejane  ! Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


TYTLER  (SARAH),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each  ; post  8vo, 
illustrated  boards,  2.r.  each. 

Buried  Diamonds. 

The  Blackhall  Ghosts. 

What  She  Came  Through. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s.  each. 

Saint  Mungo’s  City.  | Lady  Bell. 
The  Huguenot  Family. 
Disappeared.  | Noblesse  Oblige. 
The  Bride’s  Pass. 

Beauty  and  the  Beast. 


Crown  8vo,  c!oth,  3 $.  6 d.  each. 

The  Macdonald  Lass. 

The  Witch- Wife. 

Rachel  Langton.  | Sapphira 
Mrs.  Carmichael’s  Goddesses. 

A Honeymoon’s  Eclipse. 

A Young  Dragon. 

Three  Men  of  hi  ark: 

In  Clarissa’s  Day. 

Sir  David’s  Visitors. 

The  Poet  and  His  Guardian  Angel 


Cltoyenne  Jacqueline.  Crown  8vo, 
picture  cloth,  Hat  back,  2.s. 


TYTLER  (C.  C.  FRASER-).— 

Mistress  Judith.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3 s.  6 d.\  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2 s. 

UPWARD  (ALLEN),  Novels  by. 
The  Queen  against  Owen.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d.  ; picture  cloth,  flat  back, 
2 s. ; post  8vo,  picture  boards,  25. 

The  Phantom  Torpedo-Boats. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

VAN  DAM  (ALBERT  D.).— A 

Court  Tragedy.  With  6 Illustrations 
by  j.  B.  Davis.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 

VASHTI  at id  ESTHER^  By 

' Belle  ’ of  The  World.  Cr.  8vo,  cl„  3.?.  6 d. 

VENICE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH 

Century.  By  Philippe  Monnier. 
Translated  from  the  French,  with  a 
Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo,  cl.,  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

VICENZA  (The  Painters  of).— 

By  Tancred  Boreniijs.  With  15  full- 
page  Plates.  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  6 d, 
net. 


V1ZETELLY  (ERNEST  A.), 

Books  by.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Scorpion. 

The  Lover’s  Progress. 


A Path  of  Thorns.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65. 
The  Wild  Marquis:  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Aimand  Guerry  de  Maubreuil. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

WALLACE  (LEW.;.— Ben-Hur: 

A Tale  of  the  Christ.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  6 d. 

WALLER  (S.  E.). — Sebastlani’s 

Secret.  With  9 Illusts.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  6s. 

WALTON  and  COTTON’S 

Complete  Angler.  Pott  8vo,  cloth, 

gilt,  2s.  net ; leather,  gilt  edges,  3 s.  net. 

WALT  WH ITMAN,  Poems  by. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  W.  M.  R<>s- 
SETTI.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo. 
buckram,  6s. ; pott  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  net  ; 
leather,  3s.  net. 

WARDEN  (FLORENCE),  by. 

Joan,  the  Curate.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
3 s.  6 d.;  picture  cloih,  flat  back,  2s. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d.  each. 

The  Heart  of  a Girl.  With  8 Illusts. 
Tom  Dawson. 

Tbe  Youngest  Miss  Brown. 

A Fight  to  a Finish; 

The  Old  House  at  the  Corner. 
Love  and  Lordship 
What  Ought  She  to  Do? 

My  Lady  of  Whims. 

WARMAN  (CY). — The  Express 

Messenger.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 6 d. 

WASSERMANN  (LILLI  AS),— 

The  Daffodils.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  u.  6d. 
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WARRANT  to  Execute  Charles  I. 

A Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures  and 
Seals.  2s. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots.  Including  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
Signature  and  the  Great" Seal.  2s. 


WEBBER  (BYRON).— Sport  and 

Spangles.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2 s. 


WERNER  (A.).  — Chapenga’s 

White  Man.  Crown  8vo,  cloth , 3s.  6d. 


WESTALL  (WILL.),  Novels  by. 

Trust-Money.  Crown  8vo, cloth,  35.  6 d.\ 
post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

With  the  Red  Eagle.  Popular 
Edition,  medium  8vo,  6 d. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

A Woman  Tempted  Him. 

For  Honour  ana  Life. 

Her  Two  Millions. 

Two  Pinches  of  Snuff. 

With  the  Red  Eagle. 

A Red  Bridal.  | Nigel  Fortescue. 
Ben  Clough.  | Birch  Dene. 

The  Old  Factory. 

Sons  of  Belial.  | Strange  Crimes. 
Her  Ladyship’s  Secret. 

The  Phantom  City. 

Ralph  Norbreck’s  Trust. 

A Queer  Race.  ! Red  Ryvington. 
Roy  of  Roy’s  Court. 

As  Luck  would  have  it. 

As  a Man  Sows. 

The  Old  Bank. 

Dr.  Wynne’s  Revenge. 

The  Sacred  Crescents. 

A Very  Queer  Business. 


WILLS  (C.  J.)f  Novels  by. 

An  Easy-going  Fellow.  Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  3s.  bd. 

His  Dead  Past.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 


WILSON  (Dr.  ANDREW),  by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.  With  259 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  7 s.  6 d. 
Leisure-Time  Studies.  With  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

Common  Accidents,  and  how  to 
Treat  Them.  Cr,  8vo,  is. ; cloth,  15. 6d. 


WINTER  (JOHN  STRANGE), 

by. 

Regimental  Legends.  Post  8vo, 
Illustrated  boards,  2 s. ; cloth,  2 s.  6 d. 
Cavalry  Life;  and  Regimental 
Legends.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. ; 
picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2s. 


WOOD  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories 

by.  P ost  8vo.  illustrated  boards  2.?.  each. 

Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 


WOOLLEY  (CELIA  PARKER).— 

Rachel  Aim  strong.  Post  8vo. 2 s.  6 d. 

WRAGGE  (CLEMENT  L.).— 

The  Romance  of  the  South  Seas. 

With  84  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
7 .9.  6 d.  net. 

WRIGHT  (THOMAS).— History 

of  Caricature  and  of  the  Grotesque 
in  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture  and 
Painting.  Illustrated  by  F.  VV. 
Fairholt.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7 s.  6 d. 


WE  ST  BURY  (ATM  A).  — The 

Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6 d. 


ZANGWILL  (LOUIS).— A Nine- 

teenth Century  Miracle.  Crown  Svo, 

cloth,  35.  6 d. ; picture  cloth,  flat  back,  2.-. 


WHEELWRIGHT  (E.  G.).— A 

Slow  Awakening.  Crown  Svo  cloth,  6s. 


WHI5HAW  (FRED.),  Novels 

by.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3 5.  6 d.  each. 

A Forbidden  Name. 

Many  Waya  of  Love.  With  8 Illusts. 
Mazoppa. 

Near  the  Tsar,  near  Death. 

A Splendid  Impostor. 


WILDE  (LADY).— The  Ancient 

Legends,  Charms, and  Superstitions 

of  Ireland.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6 d. 


WILLIAMS  (W.  MATTIEU).— 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.  Crown 
Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


WILLIAMSON  (Mrs.  F.  H.).— A 

Child  Widow.  Post  Svo,  illust.bds.,  25. 


ZOLA  (EMILE),  Novels  by. 

Uniform  Edition.  Mostly  Translated  or 
Edited,  with  Introductions,  by  Ernest 
A.  ViZETELLY.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6 d.  each 

His  Masterpiece.  I The  Joy  of  Life. 
Germinal.  | Tnerese  Raquin. 
The  Honour  of  the  Army. 

Abbe  Mouret’s  Transgression. 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 
The  Conquest  of  Plassans. 

The  Dram-Shop. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin.  | Money. 


His  Excellency. 
The  Downfall. 
Lourdes. 

Rome. 

Paris. 


The  Dream. 
Doctor  Pascal. 
Fruitfulness. 
Work. 

Truth. 


Popular  Editions,  medium  Svo.  6d.  each. 

Abb6  Mouret’s  Transgression, 
The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons. 


Lourdes  I Rome. 
Paris.  I Money. 
The  Joy  of  Life. 


The  Downfall. 
The  Dram- 
shop. 


Unwin  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Printers,  27,  Pilgrim  Street,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E C. 


